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PREFACE, 


—— 


Tar calls that have been made on the Author for a WeacboshOdh ANS 
history of our country, intermediate in size between his larger and his 
Elementary History of the United States, have led to the preparation of the 
present volume. It is an entirely new work, freshly compiled,—different 
from, and independent of, the manuals just mentioned ; and it is hoped that 
it may meet the wants of teachers who desire a course brief while it is 
complete, and interesting while it is condensed, 

Accuracy and impartiality in stating facta have been the author’s spe- 
cial aim. He has earnestly labored to avoid the use of fragmentary para- 
graphs, devoid of logical connection ; to clothe the narrative in en attractive 
style; to accompany it with abundant maps end illustrations that will throw 
light upon the text; to adapt it to the improved modern methods of teach- 
ing; and to awaken in the student a taste for historical reading. [In the 
belief that the history of a country is something besides a mere record 
of ita battles, revolutions, and conquests, it has been attempted to give an 
idea of the state of society at different times, and to show the improve- 
ments im domestic life, as well as the more important inventions and dis- 
coveries, that indicate the progress and intellectual growth of the people. 

In the different systems of tapical reviews—analytical, geographical, 
chronological, and biographical—appended to the several chapters, and in 
the presentation of a bird's-eye view of contemporaneous events at certain 
periods, it is believed a feature will be found that will mect with general 
approval While many teachers pursue methods of their own deduced 
from experience, it may be well for those who have no better system to 
follow the suggestions thrown out in connection with these reviews for 
their practical use. 


New York, June 28, 1877. 


In the figured pronunciation, sound 4 hike a in fate ; & like a in India ; 
Yand ch like ¢ in met ; dw like ow in cow; like the French wu; gh like g 
in go; n like the French nasal n. 
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AMERICAN HISTORY. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE WESTERN CONTINENT. 


The Fifteenth Century (extending from 1400 to 1500 
A. D.) was an era of great changes in Europe. It put an 
end to the darkness of the Middle Ages. It witnessed the 
revival of learning and science, and the birth of many use- 
ful arts, among which not the least was Printing. The in- 
vention of the Mariner’s Compass in the preceding century 
having enabled sailors to go out of sight of land, a thirst 
for exploring unknown seas was awakened. Long voyages 
were undertaken, and important discoveries made. It was 
in this age of mental activity and growing knowledge that 
AMERICA WAS DISCOVERED. 

America is often called the New World ; not that it is 
younger than the other continents, but because at the time 
of its discovery in 1492 it was unknown, or new, to Euro- 
peans. It is also called the Western Continent, to distin- 
guish it from the Eastern, which embraces Europe, Asia, 
and Africa,—and the South-eastern, or Australia. 

Position of the Western Continent.—The map on the next 
page shows how these continents lie. The Western is sep- 
arated from the Eastern, on one side by the Atlantic Ocean, 
varying in width from 800 to 3,600 miles ; and on the other, 
by the Pacific, : 

The Pacific, from its greatest width of 10,000 miles nar- 
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rows toward the north by reason of the convergence of the 
shores, It will be seen from the map that the north-west- 
ern point of the Western Continent approaches very near 
to the north-eastern extremity of Asia. Behring (deer’ing) 
Strait, which separates them, at its narrowest part, is only 
thirty-six miles wide. 


Size.—Divisions.—The Western Continent includes more 
than one-fourth of the land-surface of the earth. It is 
nearly divided by an arm of the Atlantic into two parts, dis- 
tinguished as North and South America, connected by the 
Isthmus of Panama (pan-a-mah’), or Darien’. ‘ 

The present territory of the United States embraces 
nearly half of North America, and one-fourth of the entire 
continent. The other half of North America is composed 
of the British Possessions, Mexico, and the republics of 
Central America. In South America are included the em- 
pire of Brazil and a number of independent republics. 

Natural Features—The natural features of the New 
World are on the grandest scale. Its lakes and rivers, un- 
surpassed in size and number, afford wonderful facilities for 
inland navigation, It is traversed throughout its length by 
a vast mountain-chain, containing numerous snow-crowned 
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peaks and volcanoes of stupendous grandeur. From thia 
great chain spread out immense table-lands, which lose 
themselves in low plains rendered fruitful by the streams 
that intersect them. Six-sevenths of the soil is capable of 
cultivation, and much of it is unsurpassed in fertility. In- 
valuable fields of coal, and rich deposits of the useful and 
precious metals, are found in various parts. 

Animal Life —Remaina found buried beneath the surface 
show that gigantic animals, now extinct, once inhabited the 
Western Continent. Among these were the mammoth, a 
clumsy, hairy ani- 
mal resembling 
the elephant, — 
the maa'todon, 
similar im appear- 
ance but larger, 
with tusks over 
ten feet long,— 
and a tenant of 
the waters, seven- 
ty feet in length. 

The wild ani- 
mals now found 
in America, how- 
ever, are mostly inferior to the corresponding ones of the 
Old World, The lion of the Eastern Continent is here re- 
placed by the puma (panther, or cougar), the tiger by the 
jag’uar, the rhinoceros by the tapir, the camel by the lama. 
But to the New World belong the largest members of the 
bear and the deer family. 

The horse, the ox, and other domestic animals, were in- 
troduced by Europeans after the discovery of the continent. 
Among birds, the wild-turkey, the toucan, and the humming- 
bird are peculiar to America. : 

Diseovery by Morsemen,—-We have said that America 
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was discovered in the fifteenth century; but the northern 
parts of the continent were known to the bold sailors of 
Norway nearly five hundred years before. Iceland (see 
Map below), discovered by accident, was colonized by these 
Norsemen (Morthmen) in 874; and somewhat later a Nor- 
wegian navigator, attempting to reach the island, was driven 


by a storm to the south-west. Here he discovered a snowy 
headland, which he named Hvidsaerk (white shirt), and 
which is now known as Cape Farewell, the southern extrem- 
ity of Greenland. 

No attempt to follow up this discovery appears to have 
been made for more than a hundred years ; till finally Red 
Er'ic, compelled to fly from Iceland, sought this distant 
coast of which traditions were still preserved, found it, and 
spent three years in exploring the surrounding waters. 
Through his efforts, the Greenland coast was speedily set- 
tled ; and in the year 1000 one of Eric’s sons sailed thence 
to the south-west in quest of new discoveries. He coasted 
the mainland for many miles, sighted Cape Cod, and finally” 
wintered in what he called Vinland (vine-land), supposed 
to be identical with parts of Rhode Island and Massachu- 
setts. : 
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Many subsequent voyages were made to the American 
mainland for wood, and it was even attempted to plant a 
permanent colony in Vinland,—but without success, on ac- 
count of the hostility of the natives, 

After three centuries of prosperity, however, the Scan- 
dinavian colonies in Greenland began to decay. Emigration 
thither was forbidden ; “the black death” carried off many 
of the people, and the rest fell victims to the natives, and to 
a piratical fleet which made a descent upon the coast. With 
the unfortunate colonists died out all knowledgo of Vinland, 
except what was buried in Icelandic records and traditions. 
The Western Continent, once more lost to the civilized 
world, remained to be rediscovered by the genius of Co- 
LUMBUS, 


QUESTIONS ON THE MAPS. 


Map, p. 6.— Which is the largest of the three continents shown? 
Which is the smallest? Which extends farthest south? What would be 
the most direct way of reaching the Western Continent from Europe ? 
From Africa? From Asia? Which of the oceans is the largest? What 
part of the Pacific is broadest? What part is nartowest? What three 
grand divisions constitute the Old World? What two, the New World? 


Map, p. 8.—What were Norway and Sweden anciently called? 
What islands lie about midway between Norway and Iceland? In what 
part of Greenland were the Norse settlements? What land south-west from 
Greenland? Describe the route of the Norsemen to the New World. 


CHAPTER II. 
DISCOVERIES OF COLUMBUS. 


Christopher Columbus was born about 1435, at Genoa, 
then one of the leading commercial cities of Italy. Well 
grounded in geography, astronomy, and navigation, at the 
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age of fourteen he went to sea, and for the next twenty- 
eight years was engaged in various voyages,— extending 
beyond Iceland on the north, southward to Guinea, and as 
far west as the Azores’, which islands the Portuguese had 
discovered shortly before. 

The profitable East Indian trade, carried on at this time 
by way of the Mediterranean and the Red Sea, was chiefly 
in the hands of Venice. The two most enterprising mari- 
time countries were Portugal and Spain. Portuguese navi- 
gators had coasted Africa to its southern extremity ; which, 
in the anticipation of reaching the Indies by rounding it, 
they had called the Cape of Good Hope. Their voyages 
had proved that the earth was not, as once believed, encir- 
cled by a belt of impassable heat at the equator ; but super- 
stitious fears of terrible storms, frightful monsters, and a 
‘Sea of Darkness” out of which a gigantic hand would rise 
to crush the too venturesome mariner, had prevented any 
attempts to explore the western waters of the Atlantic. 

The shape of the earth and its revolution round the sun 
had not at this time been established. Most that was known 
of Eastern Asia was derived from the wonderful stories of 
Marco Polo, who had drawn lively pictures of Cathay’ (Chi- 
na), with its mountains of precious stones and lakes of 
pearls, and of Cipango (Japan), with its golden-floored 
palace and other marvels of wealth—but had conveyed lit- 
tle geographical knowledge that could be relied on. 

The studies of Columbus had convinced him that the 
earth was round ; and, supposing it to be much smaller than 
it really is, he believed that Asia could be easily reached by 
standing boldly out across the unknown Atlantic. 

Various objects evidently not of European origin had 
been driven by west winds on the Azores ; among them, the 
bodies of two men that seemed of a new race. Whence 
could they come, but from some land across the ocean? 
This land Columbus determined to reach; but he was poor 
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—he had no ships. He must enlist some state in the enter- 
prise, and thus obtain the necessary outfit. Full of religious 
enthusiasm, he regarded this voyage to the western seas as 
his peculiar mission, and himself (as his name CurisToPHER 
imports) the appointed Christ-bearer, or Gospel-bearer, to 
the natives of the new lands he felt that he was destined 
to discover. 

First Voyage of Columbus,—After unsuccessful negotia- 
tions with the king of Portugal, Columbus in 1484 betook 
himself to the court of Spain. Ferdinand and Isabella, 
the sovereigns of that country, were then warring with 
the Moors, and their treasury was wellnigh exhausted. Yet 
Isabella, though the plans of Columbus after years of dis- 
couraging delay were condemned as visionary by a council 
of her learned men, was at length persuaded to fit out two 
vessels for the voyage. To these small car’avels, which had 
no decks and would now be regarded as unfit even for coast- 
ing purposes, Columbus, with the aid of his friends, added a 
third and larger vessel. Men haviog with difficulty been 
obtained, and Columbus having been furnished with a letter 
from the king and queen to the Grand Khan of Tartary, the 
little squadron sailed August 3, 1492, from Palos (pah’loce), 
a seaport on the south-western coast of Spain. 

The trials of the voyage commenced when the farthest 
land of the Canaries faded from sight (September 9th). 
Then the hearts of the sailors failed, and many gave way to 
tears, Columbus vainly strove to quiet their fears; and 
when, after many days passed without sight of the ex- 
pected land, it was found that the needle varied from the 
north, despair almost drove them to mutiny and throw their 
commander overboard. Columbus, however, kept on with 
unfaltering faith ; and soon,to his delight, indications of the 
neighborhood of land appeared. Watching throughout the 
night himself in eager expectation, he beheld a dim moving 
ligbt. The joyful cry of ‘““Lanp!” was raised ; and when 
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day dawned (October 12th), a wooded island was seen in the 
distanee, with wondering natives crowded on the shore. 

At sunrise Columbus and his officers landed. Tis first 
act was to kneel down, and thank God with tears ; his sec- 
end, to unfurl the reyal banner and take possession of the 
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country in the name of his sovereigns, receiving the homage 
of his men, snd of the natives, who looked upon the Span- 
iards as gods come down to earth. The land thus discovered 
was San Salvador’, or Guanashani (gwah-nah-hah'ne), one 
of the Baba’mas (see Map, p. 38). 

Columbus next directed his course to the south, and dia- 
eovered Cuba, Hispanio’la—now called Hayti (Aa’te)—and 
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other islands. On Hispaniola he left some of his men as a 
colony ; and setting out on his return with several of the 
natives and specimen products of the New World, after 
riding out a terrible storm, he reached Palos in safety. 
Roaring cannon and pealing bells heralded his progress to 
the court of Ferdinand and Isabella, where he was hailed as 
the great discoverer of his age. 

His Subsequent Voyages.—Columbus made a second voy- 
age in 1493, taking out a number of adventurers as settlers ; 
in the course of this expedition, Jamaica and Porto Rico 
(re’ko) were visited. A third voyage (1498) resulted in the 
discovery of Trinidad and the mainland of South America. 
The object of his fourth voyage (1502) was to find a pas- 
sage to India by keeping on to the west. He failed of 
course in this, but explored the coast of Centra] America for 
many miles. Obliged to beach his weather-beaten vessels 
on the coast of Jamaica, after many hardships he succeeded 
in making his way to Hispaniola, and thence to Spain,— 
only to find Queen Isabella dead, Ferdinand ungrateful, and 
to drag out his two remaining years in poverty and gloom. 

To the very close of his life, Columbus had no idea that 
he had discovered a new continent, but supposed the lands 
be had reached to be outlying islands of India. In this 
belief, he called the natives Indians. 

Administration of Colaumbus.—In his original commission 
Columbus had been appointed viceroy of all the lands he 
should discover, and in this capacity he ruled the colony 
planted under his auspices in Hispaniola, During his long 
absences, however, affairs were badly managed, and com- 
plaints were raised against his administration. The settlers 
became rebellious. The proud Spaniards whom he tried to 
force to honest labor could ill tolerate the orders of a for- 
eigner of humble birth, whose high honors they envied. 
Their expectations of sudden riches were disappointed, and 
no less the king’s, who had hoped to swell his revenues 
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with the storied treasures of Cathay. Nor did the viceroy’s 
enslavement of the natives, who rapidly wasted away under 
the cruel exactions of the Spaniards and were even exported 
to Spain for sale, please the gentle Isabella. 

Accordingly, in 1496 Columbus found it necessary to 
return to Spain, to defend himself against the intrigues of 
his enemies, He succeeded in regaining the royal favor ; 
but on landing at Hispaniola after his third voyage, he 
found affairs worse than ever. Sickness prevailed ; famine 
was imminent; disorder was everywhere. Hardly had he 
resumed the reins of government, when an agent of the 
crown appeared, who treated the great discoverer as a con- 
victed criminal and sent him back in irons to Spain. 

His authority was never restored. Though he was sent 
out, as we have seen, on a fourth voyage, it was with an 
inferior outfit and without his former powers. Even when 
merely seeking temporary safety from an approaching tem- 
pest in his own harbor at Hispaniola, he was peremptorily 
ordered to leave by the governor. It seems a righteous 
retribution that, in the hurricane which followed, fourteen 
ships just sailing from the island went to the bottom with 
the enemies of Columbus and their ill-gotten gains, while 
the little fleet that had beeu driven from the harbor sur- 
vived the storm. 

Under the successors of Columbus the colony grew, 
while the natives, wholly unfit for the hard labor imposed 
on them by their taskmasters, perished by thousands, and 
in a few years became extinct. To supply their place, Af- 
ticans were imported, and slavery became an established 
institution of the Spanish colonies. 

Cuba was overrun, its natives were subdued, and various 
Spanish settlements made on the island, early in the six- 
teenth century. 

Name of the New World.—In poetry the New World is 
often called Cotumsra, and certainly that should have been 
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its name. But the first detailed account of the newly-discov- 
ered lands was written by Amerigo Vespucci (ah-ma-re'go 
ves-poot'she), a Florentine residing in Spain. In 1499 he fol- 
lowed the track of Columbus in a private expedition, and 
on a subsequent voyage, in the service of Portugal, coasted 
South America to its southern extremity. His letter at- 
tracted much attention ; and a German, republisbing it in a 
geographical work in 1507, gave the whole continent the 
name of America from this Amerigo, whom he unjustly 
represented as its discoverer. 


CONTEMPORARY EVENTS AND RULERS. 


1492.—Awmenica piscoversp Br CovmBos.—Granada (grit-nah'da), 
the last stronghold of the Moors in Spain, taken by Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella. The Jews expelled from Spain. Spain becomes « strong consoli- 
dated monarchy. Jobn II. king of Portugal. France a powerful kingdom 
under Charles VIII. England advancing in prosperity under Henry VII. 
Alexander VJ. (Borgia) elected pope. Last year of Lorenzo the Magnif- 
cent in Florence. Ivan UII. (e-vahn’) the Great, czar of Muscovy (Russia). 
Copernious, the discoverer of the true system of the universe, nineteen 
years old. 


CHAPTER III. 
MOUND-BUILDERS.—INDIANS.—ESQUIMA UX. 


The West Indian Natives.—The natives whom Columbus 
found on the islands he visited, were of a different race from 
Europeans. They were erect, well-formed, and copper-col- 
ored. They had long black hair, but no beards ; wore gay 
feather head-dresses, but little or no clothing ; were fond of 
ornament—gentle, grateful, and friendly when well treated, 
fierce when provoked by ,wrong. The Red Men of the 
mainland farther north, with whom tbe subsequent explor- 
ers came in contact, were of the same race and general ap- 
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pearance, but warlike and ferocious, crafty and treacherous, 
and more barbarous than the islanders in their habits and 
modes of life. 

Origin of the Natives —Whence, how, and when Amer- 
ica was first peopled, is unknown. But whether it was GSrst 
reached from the Atlantic coast of Europe, by vessels driven 
over by stress of weather,—or from the Pacific shores of 
Asia, by wanderers making their way from island to island, 
or by crossing Behring Strait, through which a current 
sets toward the American shore, and which in severe sea- 
sons is frozen over,—one thing is certain, that it waa settled 
at a very remote date. 

The Mound-builders. —Remains found in different parts of 
America show that, many hundred years ago, parts of the 
continent were thickly inhabited by a people possessed of 
great mechanical 
and architectural 
skill, such as the 
later Indians have 
never displayed. 
Among these re- 
mains may be 
mentioned vases 
of elegant pat- 
tern, isinglass 
mirrors, pipe- 
bowls with quaint 
carvings, well- 
burned bricks laid 
in fireplaces and 
chimneys, and a 
great variety of 
copper ornaments andimplementg. These have been found 
at various depths beneath the aurface ; in some cases, under 
trees that have been growing for centuries, 
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The most remarkable relics, however, are the 
mounds and earthworks which are scattered 
through parts of the United States, Mexico, and 
Central America, to the number of many thousand, 
and which have procured for the early race with whom they 
originated the name of Mounp-BvurLpErs. 

These works seem to have been thrown up for purposes 
of defence, observation, or worship,—or else served as 
burial-places and garden-beds. Some of the mounds are 
nearly a hundred feet high; many of the embankments ex- 
tend for miles ; and, as there were no beasts of burden to 
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draw the earth, multitudes must have engaged in their con- 
struction. To support the workmen while thus laboring, 
other multitudes must have tilled the soil. From these 
mounds many of the relics just mentioned have been taken ; 
also, half-burned wood (perhaps the remains of altar-fires), 
skeletons nearly turned to dust, and skulls quite different 
from those of the Indians. 

Anmat-Mounps.—Some of the earthworks in Wiscon- 
sin, Iowa, and Ohio, are especially curious, representing by 
their shape different animals in relief,—men with out- 
stretched arms, birds with wings extended, fish, and various 
mathematical figures, In one, the form of an elephant can 
be distinctly traced; in another, that of an alligator, <A | 

_third, over a thousand feet long, represents a serpent,—the 
body extended in graceful curves, the tail coiled, and the 
open jaws enclosing an oval mound of regular outline. 

Roums.—No less interesting are the ruins of ancient 
pyramids and temples in Mexico and Central America, and 
of massive stone fortresses in New Mexico and elsewhere. 
The sites selected for defence were generally well chosen ; 
and some of the fortifications were provided with moats, 
parallel walls, and covered ways, which display great skill in 
engineering. There is no evidence of the use of iron by the 
mound-builders, but they turned copper to good account, 
and drew largely, as do we, on the rich deposits of this 
metal near Lake Superior. They also carried on the manu- 
facture of salt in Illinois, 

How these mound-builders looked, unless they resembled 
their own representations of the human face (see Figure 1, 
p- 17) we do not know; for long before white men first 
reached America, they had disappeared. The Indians, who 
succeeded them, but possessed neither their civilization nor 
persevering industry, had no traditions that threw light 
upon the history of this ancient race. 

The American Indians.—That part of America embraced 
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within the present limits of the United States, when first 
known to Europeans, was thinly inhabited by different In- 
dian tribes. Those living east of the Mississippi and south 
of the St. Lawrence (perhaps 200,000 in number) have been 
arranged, according to their languages, in eight families, of 
which the Algon’quin and Huron-Iroquois (ir-o-kwoy’) were 
the most important. The Algonquins covered the largest 
territory (see Map, p. 38) ; to this family belonged the At- 
lantio tribes, as far south as Cape Fear. The Huron-Iro- 
quoig, distinguished for intelligence and courage, occupied 
most of the present state of New York, and extended be- 
yond Lakes Eri and Ontario. The southern Atlantic and 
Gulf tribes constituted the Mobilian family ; while the Cher- 
okees inhabited the mountain fastnesses of what is now Ten- 
nessee and Carolina. 

CuaRACTERISTICS.—The general characteristics of the 
natives were the same. They were mostly grave and taci- 
turn, hospitable, generous, brave, and possessed of wonder- 
fal self-control in both bearing pain and repressing all show 
of joy or sorrow. On the other hand, they were often de- 
ceitful and treacherous,—always cunning and suspicious, 
cruel, improvident, and indisposed to labor except in war 
and the chase. They never forgot either a kindness or an 
injury. They were given to few words, but their language 
was full of eloquence. Their sight and hearing were re- 
markably acute. Nothing escaped their observation, and 
they were singularly sagacious in drawing conclusions from 
signs which Europeans would not notice at all. For the 
hunting-grounds and graves of their ancestors they cher- 
ished a patriotic attachment. 

Dress.—In summer, and in the more southerly regions, 
the dress of the Red Men was scanty. In winter, till the 
pale-faces supphed them with blankets, they wore robes of 
skins cured by drying and smoking, and on their feet moo- 
casins of deer-skin, The women let their long, coarse, black 
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hair float over their shoulders; the warriors plucked out 
their thin beards, if any appeared, and generally removed 
their hair with the exception of the scalp-lock on the crown, 
Porcupine-quills, feathers, and beads made of clam-shells, 
served them as ornaments. They were in the habit of paint- 
ing their bodies, using different colors and devices to express 
grief or exultation, war or peace ; also, of tattoving on the 
chest the totem, or figure of some animal or bird—a bear, 
deer, beaver, turtle, eagle, crane, etc.—the great original of 
which was thought to be the special guardian of their clan. 

Foon, erc.—Having neither iron implements nor domes- 
tic animals to help them, the Indians cultivated the soil but 
little. They raiyed tobacco to smoke (not to chew), and 
also produced small crops of maize, beans, and squashes. 
But their principal food consisted of animals and birds taken 
in hunting, and fish which they speared, or caught with bone 
hooks and rude nets. When food was plenty, they ate like 
gluttons, but took no care to provide for the future, and 
therefore often suffered from hunger. . 

The Indians were extremely agile; it was not uncom- 
mon for their runners to go seventy-five miles in a single | 
day. Constant exercise in the open air kept them for the 
most part healthy. Pestilences, however, would sometimes 
sweep through the land, and these, with frequent wars, kept 
their ranks thinned. The doctor, or “ medicine-man,” was 
believed to be endowed with supernatural knowledge, Be- 
sides his herbs, he used magical rites to drive out the evil 
spirits which were supposed to possess the sick. 

Indian Life.—The Indian home was a wigwam, or cabin 
made by covering poles with skins or bark. A low opening 
was left for an entrance, and the ground served for seat, 
bed, and table. Many wigwams, and sometimes more per- 
manent tenements, were grouped together in villages. But 
the warrior’s life was essentially a roving one. Small hunt- 
ing or war parties, leaving their women and children, would 
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go out for weeks together. During such expeditions they 
were without shelter—a fire at night, to keep off wild beasts, 
being their sole protection. 


e ee e} iyo Fae 
they used with great eficione: 
Their ingenuity was perhaps best shown in the construction 
of light and graceful birch-bark canoes, in which with skill- 
ful strokes of the paddle they shot dangerous rapids in 
safety. 

Labor was locked on ss beneath a warrior, and fell to 


the lot of his poor wife, or sguaw. She not only cocked 
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and took care of her little papoose, but carried the bag- 
gage on a march, erected the wigwam, gathered the wood, 
tilled the soil, and acted as drudge in general. Trade there 
was little or none. Wampum, consisting of beads made 
from clam-shells, strung in chains or fastened together in 
belts, served as money, or passed from hand to hand as a 
token of alliance or friendship. 

Government,—Every tribe had its sa’chem, or chief, who 
owed his position sometimes to descent, sometimes to supe- 
rior bravery or cunning. In war he was the leader; and at 
the council-fire, where the braves gathered to consider im- 
portant questions, after smoking a long time in silence, he 
was the first to deliver his opinion. Ordinarily, however, 
he exercised little authority, for there were no laws, and 
whoever suffered a wrong was allowed to avenge it. 

Children of both sexes were taught to weave mats, string 
wampum, and make bows and arrows. The boys were early 
trained to endure fatigue and hunger, and to perform feats 
requiring dexterity and courage. They were instructed by 
their elders in the traditions of their people, and as they 
approached manhood were in some tribes prepared for an 
honorable career by long fasts and other rigorous ordeals, 

War was the Indian’s favorite pursuit. It was carried 
on by small parties and personal encounters ; the discipline 
which enables large bodies to act together was wanting. 
On the war-path, the chief cautiously led the way, following 
the trail of his enemies with unerring accuracy. The object 
was to surprise the foe, and to take as many scalps as pos- 
sible without losiog any in return. 

A captive was sometimes adopted into the tribe of the 
victors, but more frequently put to death with exquisite 
tortures, which, to maintain his reputation, he had to bear 
without a groan. While his flesh was roasting in the flames, 
he would chant his war-song, or boast of his exploits, or 
denounce his persecutors 2s women who knew not how to 
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torture a chief, or tell how he had made their bravest war- 
riors quail at the stake. Happy the sufferer, if st length 
the tomahawk of some enemy provoked beyond endurance 
cheated the flames of their prey. 

The Indian Languages contained comparatively few 
words, for they lacked the terms of art, science, and the 
trades, as well as names for abstract ideas. As spoken, they 
were soft and musical. None of them were written, for let- 
ters were unknown. Facts, however, were recorded with 
some precision, by pictures and symbols. These were painted 
on birch-bark or chiselled on rocks. The following copy of 
s bark letter will give an idea of Indian picture-writing, 


TPR 


sania. | MAAMAAAANI K 


VB ASAUUAAAAA AA 8 
AAYSAAK AKA? 


Inptan Prorvee-wairme. 


This letter was fixed on a pole by a party of Sioux (800), who, under 
the direction of a United States officer, bad gone out to make a treaty with 
some Chippewa huntera, but were disappointed in finding them. The scroll 
was intended to let the Chippewas know that the Sloux had been aearch- 
ing for them, and was at once understood by the Chippewsa, who came to 
the spot and read it shortly afterward. 

1 represents the United States fiag; 2, the cantonment of the troops 
3, the officer under whose auspices the expedition was made; 4, the lead- 
‘ing Sioux chief; 5, the second chief, whose totem was the bisck dog, in 
command of fourteen lodges (6); 9, a third chief, with thirteen lodges, and 
& bale of goods (8) devoted to the object of the peace; 9, a fourth chief, 
with thirteen lodges (20). 
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Religion.—The Indians had no idols, They worshipped 
as God the mighty Manitou, the ruler of all things. Many 
believad also in evil spirits, and reverenced the sun, moon, 
stars, thunder, fire, water, etc., as inferior divinities. 

A future life, blissful for the upright, miserable for tho — 
wicked, was very generally believed in. Happy hunting- 
grounds, abounding in game, awaited the spirit of the good 
Indian in the other world. Hence the custom of burying 
with the deceased his weapons, and whatever else it was 
thought might be 
of use to him in 
the spirit -land. 
Different modes 
of burial pre- 
vailed. In some 
lecalities, the 
bodies carefully 
wrapped around 
were placed on 
elevated plat- 
forms, or sue- 
pended from the 
SSS branches of trees, 

Elsewhere they 
were deposited in shallow graves in a sitting posture, or laid 
on the surface of the earth and covered with bark. 

The Esquimaux,—The extreme northern parts of North 
America were inhabited by a people quite different from the 
Indians, calling themselves Inwurrs (our folks, men), but 
generally known as Esquisaux (¢s’ke-mo—fish-eaters). It 
waa they that helped to exterminate the Scandinavian colo- 
nies in Greenland. The Esquimaux belong to the Mongolian 
race, and resemble the tribes of north-eastern Asia. They 
are short, dirty in their habits, dress in seal-skins and bear- 
skins, and live principally on raw animal food. Their dwell- 
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ings are either huts of snow, or inclosures of stone, raftered 
over with walrus-bones and roofed in with earth, hides, or 
mosses, They move rapidly from place to place, on sleds 
drawn by packs of hungry, wolfish-looking dogs. 


ANALYTICAL REVIEW. 


The following are given as specimens of Analytical Reviews that may be 
used with advantage. Let one of the class place the Abstract on the black- 
board, and the different topics be assigned in turn to different pupils called 
on promiscuously,—each to tell all that be knows about his topic without 
being questioned. 


The Western Continent, 
I. Names. Why 80 called. 


Natices of America. . 


I. Mounp-Bcripens. 


II. Position. 1. Remains. 

HI. Sizs. a. Specimens of art. 
1V. Divisions. 6. Mounds; earthworks. 
1. Natural. ¢. Fortifications. 

2. Political. 2. Inference as to their at- 
V. Natura, Features tainments, etc. 
VI Animats, II. Inprans, 


1. Extinct species. 

2. Existing species. 
a, Wild. 
5. Domestic. 

VII. Discovery. 

1 By Norsemen. 
a. Greenland. 
6. Vinland. 

2. By Columbus. 


a, Circumstances. 
6. Contemporary events 
and rulers (p. 15). 
Locate the Vinland of the Norse- 


men on the Map, p. 38. 


1. Principal families. 

2. Personal appearance. 

3. Characteristics. 
4. Dress; painting ; tattooing. 
5. Food. 

6 Life; wigwams. 
7. Weapons; canoes, 

8. Government. 

9. Early training. 

10. Wars; torturing captives. 
11. Languages; writing. 

12. Religion. 

13. Modes of burial. 


III. Esquiwaux. Description. 


Draw a map abowing the points visited by Columbus, and embracing the 
West Indies, together with an outline of the adjacent mainland from Florida 


to the mouth of the Orinoco River. 


2 


Consult the Map on p. 88. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
EARLY DISCOVERIES OF DIFFERENT NATIONS. 


English Discoveries.—News of the success of Columbus 
spread like wildfire through Europe, and produced an ardent 
thirst for discovery among the nations. England at this 
time had a smaller population than the single city of London 
has at present, and was just recovering from the effects of a 
long civil war ; yet her thrifty king, Henry VII., was among 
the first to encourage ventures in the New World. 

Under his commission to the Cas’ots, Venetians resident 
in Bristol, two voyages were made. These resulted in the 
discovery of the mainland of America (1497) fourteen months 
before it was seen by Columbus, the exploration of the 
northern coast as far south as Carolina (1498), and the find- 
ing of such “ multitudes of big fishes” on the Banks of New- 
foundland (nu'fund-ldnd) “that they sometimes stopped 
the ship!” The Cabots directed their attention to the 
north-west, hoping to find a passage to India in that direc- 
tion, and the land they first saw is supposed to have been 
Newfoundland or Lab'rador. Great ice-fields turned them 
to the south ; and at various points of the coast they landed 
and took possession of the country for their king. This was 
the foundation of England’s subsequent claim. But nothing 
immediately followed from these voyages, save the establish- 
ment of a profitable codfishery. 

Portuguese Discoveries.—Portugal, chagrined at having 
thrown away the honor which the genius of Columbus re- 
flected on Spain, confined her efforts mainly to attempts to 
reach India by doubling the Cape of Good Hope. This was 
finally accomplished by Vasco pa Gama (vah'sko dah gah'- 
mah) in 1497. In following up his discovery with a large 
fleet, Casrat, (kah-brahl’), carried far to the west after 
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leaving the Canaries, accidentally discovered Brazil, and 
took possession of it in the name of his sovereign. 
: Spanish Discoveries—Spain was naturally the most ex- 
cited by the wonderful stories told about the New World, 
with its sands of precious stones and nuggets of gold as big 
as oranges. As Columbus wrote, there was “not a man 
down to the very tailors” that did not want to become a 
discoverer. The fever ran to such a height that some vil- 
lages were almost drained of their inhabitants. According- 
ly, for several years after the death of Columbus (1506) the 
coast of Central America and the adjacent isthmus was 
visited by a host of unprincipled Spanish adventurers, who 
cared for nothing but gold, and in searching for it practised 
all kinds of fraud and violence on each other as well as on 
the unoffending natives, 

TuE Pactric.—One of the boldest of these adventurers 
was Baipo’a, whom we read of as successively loaded with 
debt in Hispaniola,—escaping thence, and supplanting the 
commander of a little colony on the Isthmus of Darien,— 
searching the surrounding country for gold, and establish- 
ing his authority over its native inhabitants. Hearing of a 
great sea to the south, whose tributary streams flowed over 
beds of gold-dust, he determined to find it ; and with his 
stoutest men arrayed in armor, and friendly Indians as 
guides, he commenced a toilsome expedition across the 
isthmus, 

For many days the little band labored on, amid tangled 
forests, up ragged heights, through opposing natives, whom 
they attacked with bloodhounds and mowed down with 
their superior weapons. At length, foot-sore and famished, 
they reached the base of the peak from which the ocean 
was said to be visible. Halting his men, Balboa climbed to 
the summit alone, and there bebeld spread out in all its 
majesty before him the great Pacific (1513). 

This discovery showed that the new lands were no part 
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eraing the strait since 
called by his name, 
passed out into this same ocean, which from its peaceful 
character he called Pacific, and continuing his westerly 
course for many miles finally reached what were indeed 
outlying islands of Asia, One of Magellan’s ships, still 
keeping on to the west and rounding the Capée of Good 
Hope, finally reached Spain,—~heing the firat vessel] to cir- 
cumnavigate the globe, and thus prove that Columbus was 
right in supposing the earth to be round. 

Fioripa.—A story generally believed, that somewhere 
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among these western isles bubbled a fountain whose waters 
bestowed perpetual youth, led Poncz pe Lon (pone’tha 
da la-dn'), once a fellow-voyager of Columbus, to cruise 
among the Baha’mas in search of it. Reaching at length 
what he took for a large island (1512), he called it Florida, 
from the Spanish name for Easter-Sunday, the day on which 
he landed. Everywhere was a profusion of gay flowers, but 
nowhere the fabled fountain; bathe as he would in every 
inviting pool, he found himself no younger than before. 
Made governor of the land he had discovered, De Leon 
subsequently attempted to colonize it, but abandoned the 
effort on being wounded by the Indians with a poisoned 
arrow, 

After De Leon’s time, Florida (the whole region north 
of the Gulf being then so called) was visited by other Span- 
iards ; but they confined themselves mostly to explorations 
of the coast as far as the mouth of the Mississippi, The 
first attempt to penetrate to the interior was made by De 
Narvaez (da nar-vah-eth'), with a well-appointed force, 
under a commission from the Emperor Charles V, (1528). 
Hoping to find rich cities and great empires to spoil, he 
pressed on from his point of debarkation on Tampa Bay 
(see Map, p. 38), through tangled everglades, till it was un- 
certain whether famine, malaria, or the natives, would prove 
hia deadliest enemy. 

Eight weeks brought him to the great Indian capital his 
imagination had filled with palaces—a wretched village of 
forty huts in the heart of a swamp. The disappointed 
Spaniards fought their way back to the Gulf; but only four 
wretched survivors, after wandering six years through wil- 
dernesses now embraced in Texas and Mexico, reached their 
countrymen on the Pacific coast. 

Very similar was the history of a later expedition into 
Florida, undertaken in 1539 by Dz So’to, governor of that 
country and of Cuba. He, too, landed at Tampa Bay. 
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His foree consisted of six hundred picked men armed cap- 
a-pie, besides priests and mechanics. A forge with which 
to make new weapons as they were needed, a herd of awine, 
to serve as food in the wilderness, and bloodhounds indispen- 
sable in Indian-hunts, formed part of the equipment. Start- 
ing in the same direction as his predecessor, De Soto moved 
hither and thither through northern Florida, Georgia, Ala- 
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bama, and Mississippi, as directed by the natives, who, anx- 
ious ta rid themselves of their oppressors, always repre- 
sented the gold-country as just beyond. 

Desolation followed in the Spaniards’ path. The natives 
with whom they came in contact escaped death, only to be 
treated as slaves or beasts of burden. Fields and granarics 
were plundered, villages burned, and fiendish orueliies per- 
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petrated. The Indians retaliated as opportunity offered, 
and the invading force was gradually diminished. 

After three years of toilsome wanderings, extended as 
far west as the present capital of Arkansas, De Soto fell a 
victim to disappointment and sickness. His body was oom- 
mitted in the darkness of night to the great “ Father of 
Waters”—the Mississippi—which several months before 
(1541) he had discovered. The remnants of the party first 
tried to reach the nearest Mexican settlements by land, but 
failed. Then, returning to the Mississippi, they renewed 
the attempt in frail brigantines of their own construction ; 
and crawling along the coast, half-starved, their fine armor 
exchanged for skins, themselves “looking more like wild 
beasts than men,” they at length found safety among their 
countrymen, 

Mexico.—Meanwhile the Spaniards, though thus seem- 
ingly shut out from Florida, were more successful farther 
south, Several adventurers from Cuba, touching at points 
of the Mexican coast, had brought back stories of a rich 
and powerful nation in the interior. ‘The governor of Cuba 
determined on its subjugation, and placed at the head of an 
expedition for this purpose the unscrupulous but energetic 
Cor’rez. Nine years before De Narvaez made his ill-starred 
descent on Florida, Cortez landed with 617 men; and hay- 
ing founded the town of Vera Cruz (va’rah kroos) and sunk 
his ships that retreat might be impossible, he pushed on 
with his little force for the conquest and conversion of a 
great empire numbering its inhabitants by millions, 

The earliest occupants of Mexico of whom we have any 
knowledge were the Toltecs, a people of considerable culture. 
After a stay of about four centuries, diminished by war and 
pestilence, the Toltecs mostly withdrew to Central America, 
leaving sculptured columns, massive aqueducts, stone tem- 
ples, and imposing pyramids, as monuments of their archi- 
tectural skill. The few that remained, imparted much of 
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their civilization to the Aztecs, who succeeded them, and 
who, having extended their sway over the neighboring tribes 
during their three hundred years of occupancy, were tho 
dominant people when the Spaniards landed on their coast. 
The Mexicans at this time had many flourishing cities, a 
well-organized government, laws, courts, public schools, kos- 
pitals, an ingenious system of hieroglyphics, and a literature 
consisting of chronological records and other writings. They 
were skillful cultivators of the soil, wove cotton cloth for 
garments, embroidered with great beauty, and out of the 
gay plumage of tropi- 
cal birds made an ex- 
quisite featherwork for 
the hangings of apart- 
ments and their own 
mantles, With iron 
they were unscquaint- 
ed, but lead, copper, 
silver, and gold, were 
mined; and from the 
precious metals, as 
well as bronze, were 
made a great variety 
of graceful vessels and 
ss ornaments of unequal- 
Aarac WinsionlanncWoure led workmanship. 
They acknowledged 
one supreme being, and many inferior divinities, whose im- 
ages they worshipped. To the god of war, human sacrifices 
were offered in stately temples throughout the empire. 
Twenty thousand captives are said to have been sacrificed 
every year in these bloody rites, their bodies being after 
ward served up at horrible banquets, Five thousand priests 
were attached to the principal temple in the city of Mexico, 
their capital— When Cortez began his invasion, Montezuma 
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(mon-te-z00'md) was at the head of this great empire. He 
claimed to be lord of the world, and lived in barbaric splen- 
dor. Six hundred nobles formed his retinue. His shoes 
were soled with plates of gold. Four times each day he 
changed his dress, and never put on the same garment 
twice. 

Cortez was successful, but only after two years and a 
half of carnage, cruelty, and perfidy. His sixteen mounted 
men and few small field-pieces gave him an immense ad- 
vantage. The natives, who had never before seen a horse, 
imagined that horse and rider formed one mysterious mon- 
ster, and looked on the discharges of the guns as thunder 
and lightning from the angry gods. Again and again Cortez 
met the Mexican hosts with his insignificant force—always 
victorious, except in the terrible struggles of that “ Dismal 
Night,” as the Spaniards called it, when for a time he was 
driven from the capital. 

Montezuma perished early in the contest. The intrepid 
Guatemozin (gwah-te-mo’zin), the last of the Aztec em- 
perors, in vain put forth heroic efforts to save his people 
and his throne. The Spaniards, re-enforced by their own 
countrymen and by large numbers of the tributary nations, 
whom they incited to throw off the Aztec yoke, fought their 
way back to the capital, and after destroying seven-eighths 
of the city and 200,000 of its inhabitants, once more became 
its masters (August 13, 1521). 

From this time Mexico was an appendage of Spain, and 
in view of its mineral treasures her most important colony. 
Its territory was enlarged by the conquest of other native 
tribes and by explorations in Lower California, till it ex- 
tended 1,200 miles on the Atlantic, 1,500 on the Pacific. 
Within four years a new and splendid capital rose on the 
aite of the old city, 400,000 Indians having been set at the 
work. Cortez was for a time governor-general of New Spain, 
as Mexico was at first called ; but losing the favor of the 
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Emperor Charles V., he returned to the Old World—with- 
out, however, obtaining any recognition of his claims. 
Peru.—What Cortez was to Mexico, Pizan’Ro was to 
Peru. With less education than Cortez (for he could nei- 
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ther read nor write), but equally false, cruel, avaricious, and 
brave, Pizarro made three expeditions from Panama, on the 
Pacific coast, for the subjugation of the rich empire of the 
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Incas. The first two were unsuccessful ; but on the third, 
undertaken in 1531 by authority of the Emperor Charles V., 
with less than two hundred men, he marched across the 
mountains, and managed treacherously to seize the Peruvian 
Inca, or sovereign, after massacring several thousand of his 
unarmed attendants. On promise of his release, the Inca 
sent out agents to strip his temples of their decorations, 
and made over to his captors gold and silver to the value of 
seventeen millions of dollars—only to find that a Spaniard’s 
promise to a heathen meant nothing, and to be put to death 
by his perfidious conqueror. 

Taking advantage of the consternation that followed, 
Pizarro pushed on to the ancient capital Cuzco (koos’ko), 
noted for its magnificent temple of the Sun, the most splen- 
did structure of the New World. Raising a new Inca to 
the throne as a puppet, the Spaniards proceeded to pillage 
the palaces and religious edifices, to divide the land among 
themselves, and to parcel out the wretched natives, like 
slaves, for its cultivation or for labor in the mines. 

Thus in 1533 was brought under the Spanish yoke 
(though not without a subsequent hard struggle for inde- 
pendence) another vast empire, 2,500 miles in length, em- 
bracing almost the entire western coast of South America. 
Its industrious and happy population of millions, who 
equalled the Mexicans in civilization while their worship of 
the Sun was free from the bloody rites of the Aztec religion, 
was reduced to the condition of serfs. A new capital, Lima 
(le’mah—see Map), was built six miles from a commodious 
harbor on the coast, and other cities destined to become im- 
portant marts were founded, Pizarro for a time ruled like 
a king, but in 1541 fell by the hands of conspirators—a fit- 
ting end for his life of violence. 

Spanish Exptorations.— Meanwhile Central America 
and New Granada (now the United States of Colombia) had 
been colonized. Thus before any other European power 
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save Portugal had established a permanent settlement on 
the continent, the possessions of Spain extended from the 
northern coast of the Gulf of Mexico, across the Isthmus, 
along the Pacific nearly to Patagonia. Under the name of 
Florida, was claimed, besides, the rest of North America as 
far as Canada. 

Before 1550, exploring parties had penetrated the Gulf 
of California and the-Colorado (Xol-o-rah'do) River which 
empties into it, had coasted Upper California, and made 
their way into the territory now known as Arizo’na and 
New Mexico. In the last-named region, the Spaniards first 
met with ‘‘a new kind of ox, wild and fierce,” the bison of 
our western plains. 

French Discoveries. —What was France doing all this 
time? Her fishermen had made many profitable voyages to 
the Banks of Newfoundland; but nothing was done in the 
way of discovery till the rich spoils which Cortez sent home 
to the Emperor Charles V. awakened the envy of his rival, 
the French king, Francis I. The latter, declaring that ‘he 
would like to see the clause in Adam’s will which entitled 
Spain and Portugal to divide the New World between them,’ 
sent out a fleet of exploration under a Florentine named 
VERRAZZANI (vér-rat-tsah'ne). This navigator sailed along 
the coast from Carolina to Nova Scotia, trading with the 
natives, and taking formal possession of the country, which 
he called New France. 

King Francis now had enough to do with his European 
wars, 80 that ten years elapsed before any more expeditions 
were sent out. At length, in 1534 and 1535, CarTIER 
(kar-te-a') continued the work, sailing round Newfoundland, 
and discovering a noble bay and river to which he gave the 
name of St. Lawrence. The river he ascended to the site of 
the present city of Montreal. An attempt made five years 
later to plant a French colony in this northern region, failed ; 
as did also a similar undertaking at Port Royal on the south- 
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ern coast in 1562, though a fort was built there, and the 
country was called Carolina, in honor of Charles IX. of 
France. 

In 1565, Risauxr (re-bo’) came over, and assumed com- 
mand of a colony of French Protestants that had been 
planted the year before on the St. John’s River, in F'orida. 
Hardly had the settlement begun to prosper, when a force 
of Spaniards under Melendez (ma-len'deth), who had been 
hastily dispatched to punish this intrusion on Spanish terri- 
tory, and who had discovered and named the harbor of St. 
Au’gustine near by, surprised the French fort, and massacred 
the settlers, men and women, young and old. 

The same fate befell the Spaniards themselves. A French 
soldier of renown, De Gourgues (deh goorg’), determining to 
avenge his countrymen, borrowed from his friends a sufficient 
sum to equip three vessels, With these and a handful of 
men, carefully concealing his purpose, he landed near the 
scene of the massacre; and calling to his aid the natives, 
whom Spanish outrages had made eager for vengeance, he 
fell on three forts belonging to the enemy, carried them by 
surprise and storm, and put the garrisons to death. Too 
weak to await an attack from the Spaniards in the neighbor- 
hood, he then hastily recrossed the Atlantic. 

Thus ended the French attempts at colonizing Florida. 
Spain was left in undisturbed possession, St. Augustine, 
founded by Melendez, is the oldest town within the present 
limits of the United States. 


CONTEMPORARY EVENTS AND RULERS. 

1880.—The Spanish possessions in the New World, embracing the 
Weat Indies, Mexico, and western South America from the Caribbe'an Sea 
to Patagonia, governed by viceroys. The mines of America pouring their 
wealth into the treasury of Spain. A printing-press, the first in the New 
World, at work in Mexico. Money coined in Mexico. Universities of Mexi- 
co and Lima founded, 1551. Order restored in Peru, after civil war. No 
settlements as yet north of the Gulf of Mexico. 
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Portuguese sottlements in Brazil; San Salvador de Bahia (ba4-eah), 
founded in 1549, the capital, Portuguese colonies in the East Indies ex- 
tensive and prosperous. Spain, Germany, and the Netherlands, under the 
Emperor Charles ¥V. John JIL king of Portugal. Henry Il. king of France. 
Edward VI. king of England. 


Revtew.--Let one member of the class write on the blackboard the 
names of all the Spanish discoverere mentioned in Chapters IL and IV. 
Let snother place opposite to each the name of the country he discovered 
or explored, and a third supply the dates. Do the same with the English, 
Portuguese, and French, discoverers and explorers. 


CHAPTER V. 
EARLY ENGLISH VOYVAGES.—SETTLEMENT OF 
VIRGINIA. : 


Hawkins.—Hore.—England had not forgotten the dis- 
coveries of her Cab’ots, Her fishermen had brought back 
many a good cargo from the Banks of Newfoundland ; and 
Sir John Hawkins, the first Englishman to engage in the 
alave-trade (1562), had made his voyaging still more profit- 
able, for he had found that “store of Negros” were to be 
had in Guinea, and that they were “very good marchan- 
dise” in Hispaniola, But little had been done in the way 
of exploration, A Londoner named Hore, it is true, with a 
small company, spent a summer in Newfoundland during 
the reign of Henry VIII But they nearly starved to 
death, and, on the arrival of a French vessel, stole aboard 
and sailed off while the crew were ashore, leaving the poor 
Frenchmen to get home as best they could. 

Francis Drake, also, commissioned by Queen Elizah 
had made several voyages to the New World, but it 
chiefly for the purpose of harrying the Spanish settlement 
His most notable vovage lasted three years (1577-1 
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Sailing through the Strait of Magellan, he entered the Pa- 
cific, capturing Spanish galleons with their rich freight, and 
pillaging the ports of Chili and Peru. Afraid of encoun- 
tering the Spaniards in superior force if he retraced his 
way, he kept on in search of a north-east passage to the 
Atlantic, but was at last driven back by the cold off the 
coast of Oregon. He passed several weeks in the harbor of 
San Francisco, and took possession of California, under the 
name of New Albion, in behalf of his royal mistress—then 
crossed the Pacific, and returned to England by way of the 
Cape of Good Hope. Drake was thus the first English 
commander that circumnavigated the globe, and Queen 
Elizabeth showed her approval of his enterprise by knight- 
ing him on the deck of his own vessel, 

The North-west Passage.—Meanwhile English navigators 
became more and more of the opinion that the coveted 
passage to Cathay, which Spain had failed to discover in 
the south, would be found, if at all, in the north. Fros’- 
ISHER made three voyages in quest of it (1576-1578). He 
reached the inlet in the far north since called by his name, 
but found no passage to the Indies ; and the supposed gold 
ore with which he filled his vessels for the return-voyage, 
turned out to be nothing but worthless stones. 

Sir Humphrey Gilbert, a firm believer in the North-west 
Passage, after a previous unsuccessful effort, sailed in 1583, 
under a charter from Queen Elizabeth, but with the purpose 
of colonization rather than discovery. He reached New- 
foundland, read his commission to the motley crowd of fish- 
ermen assembled there, and erected the arms of England. 
Then turning south to plant his colony in a more genial 
climate, he lost his largest vessel off the coast of Nova 
Scotia. Provisions ran short, no hospitable haven appeared, 
and it was decided to return to England. But Gilbert lived 
not to plant his colony; the little vessel that bore him 
foundered in a storm. 
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Among the most intrepid searchers for the North-west 
Passage was Joun Davis (1585-7). He made three bold 
voyages, pushing up among the icebergs and floes west of 
Greenland (to which he gave the name of Desolation), and 
discovering the strait that still preserves his name (see 
Map. p. 8). But his search, like that of many a later Arc- 
tic explorer, was fruitless. ; 

Raleigh's Settlement.—Sir Humphrey Gilbert’s attempt 
at colonization was promptly followed up by his half-brother 
Warren Rauzies, one of 
the great men of the age, 
under a new patent from 
Queen Elizabeth. An ex- 
ploring party sent out in 
1584 reached the coast of 
North Carolina, and on its 
return drew such inviting 
pictures of the ‘“‘sweete, 
fruitful, and whelesome 
soile ” and the “ handsome 
and goodly ” natives, that 
the Virgin Queen knighted 
Raleigh, and allowed him 
to call the land Virginia 
in honor of herself. ; 

The next year, a colony 
was sent out under Sir Richard Grenville, and planted on 
Roanoke Island, near the entrance to Albemarle Sound (see 
Map, p. 42). But the Indians were provoked by Grenville’s 
severity ; and under Lane, who became governor on Gren- 
ville’s departure, their hostility and the shortness of pro- 
visions threatened to exterminate the colony. The arrival 
of Drake, fresh from the plunder of St. Augustine, gave 
the settlers an opportunity of returning to England. They 
took with them two products of the New World whose use 
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has since become widely extended—potatoes and tobacco. 
Smoking soon became fashionable at the English court ; 
even Queen Elizabeth and her ladies are said to have in- 
dulged in it. 

An attempt to renew the settlement on Roanoke Island 
(1587) succeeded no better. Such as survived sickness and 
famine were cut off by the Indians; at least so it was sup- 
posed, for no traces of them could ever be found by those 
who afterward visited the region, Raleigh’s means were 
now exhausted, and his efforts to colonize Virginia at an 
end, though he still predicted that he should live to see it 
“an Inglishe nation.” 

Settlement of Virginia——Wc next hear of English voy- 
ages farther north, and the discovery of Cape Cod (1602), 
and various bays and islands on the coast of Maine (1603). 

=== The favorable reports 
brought back, led once 
more to issloun efforts 
at colonization. King 
James I. encouraged 
the movement by di- 
viding (1606) the whole 
territory from the 
mouth of the Cape 
Fear River to the east- 
ern extremity of Maine, 
without any limit on 
the west, between two 
companies — the Lon- 
don Company to have 
jurisdiction over the 
southern portion, the 
Plymouth Company 
over the northern. The 
Eastgen Pant or Lonvow Company's Grant. latter at once sent out 
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settlers to New England, but they did not succeed in estab- 
lishing themselves ; and the first permanent English settle- 
ment was planted by the London Company in Virginia, in 
1607. 

This first English colony, consisting of 105 men, was taken 
out by Captain Newport. Bearing north of Roanoke Isl- 
and, they entered Chesapeake Bay, giving the names of the 
princes Charles and Henry to the capes at its entrance. 
Ascending a noble river, they finally established themselves 
on a peninsula about fifty miles above its mouth, calling 
the river James, and the settlement Jamestown, after the 
reigning king. A small party, intent on finding that much 
talked-of passage to the South Sea, soon started on a voy- 
age of discuvery, and explored the river fifty miles farther, 
to the falls on which the present city of Richmond is situ- 
ated. Here, in a village of twelve wigwams, they were well 
received by Powhatan’, the head of twenty native tribes 
that occupied the adjacent region. 

The country around Jamestown was delightful. But 
unfortunately the new settlers wero mostly “vagabond 
gentlemen,” not fond of work. So, not long after New- 
port returned to England, food became scarce, Sickness 
set in, many died, dissensions arose, affairs were badly man- 
aged, and it was only by placing the prudent and energetic 
Suara at the head of the infant colony that it was saved 
from destruction. 

Captain John Smith has been justly called ‘the Father 
of Virginia.” His previous life had been full of adventure. 
Asa traveller and a soldier, he had seen much of Europe. 
He had borne hitnself gallantly in divers wars, and had 
received from the Prince of Transylvania a patent of nobil- 
ity and a coat of arms—a shield bearing three Turks’ heads 
—in commemoration of his slaying three Turkish cavaliers, 
whom he met in single combat like the knights of old. 
Afterward taken prisoner, he had been sent to Constanti- 
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nople, and thence to the Crimea as a slave. There, mad- 
dened by the cruel treatment he received, he killed his Tar- 
tar taskmaster, exchanged the wretched skins with which 
he had been clothed for the dead man’s garments, and made 
his way on horseback to a Russian garrison. He had 
reached England in time to seek with Newport a new field 
for adventure in America. 

Smith’s measures were wise and vigorous. He main- 
tained discipline, and proceeded to the erection of suitable 
houses and defences, For the purposes of trade and dis- 
covery, he undertook several voyages up the James and 
the Chickahominy. In one of these, his men having been 
surprised, Smith was himself severely wounded. But seiz- 
ing one of his Indian guides, he bound him to his left arm 
as a buckler against the hostile arrows; and, firing and re- 
treating by turns, would probably have made good his 
escape had he not suddenly sunk to the waist in a swamp. 
There was no choice but to surrender, 

Admiring his bravery, and interested in his pocket-com- 
pass and what he told them of the earth and the stars, his 
captors spared him for the time, and carried him round as a 
curiosity to the villages of their confederacy far and wide. 
At length the victorious party arrived at the court of Pow- 
hatan, and the captive was doomed to die. The fatal war- 
club was raised above his head, when Pocahontas, a favorite 
child of the chief, whom Smith had pleased during the 
hours of his captivity, rushed forward and interceded in his 
behalf. His life was granted to her prayers, and he was 
soon once more safe in Jamestown. 

Matters there were in a bad state, and so continued in 
spite of Newport’s arrival soon after with a fresh company 
of fortune-seekers. Like their predecessors, they were 
averse to honest labor; but mistaking for gold-dust parti- 
cles of mica that were found near the mouth of a neighboring 
stream, they loaded Newport’s ship with a worthless freight 
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for the return-voyage. Meanwhile Smith, who had been 
unable to repress this gold-féver, made a thorough explora- 
tion of Chesapeake Bay and its tributary rivers. Three 
months were thus spent, and three thousand miles traversed 
in an open boat. After his return there was a further ac- 
cession of numbers, but not of real strength, to the colony. 

The Starving-Time — All that man could do with the 
wretched material at his disposal, Smith did for Virginia. 
It was a sad day for the colony when in 1609 he was so 
injured by the accidental discharge of a bag of gunpowder 
as to be obliged to return to England. After his departure, 
idleness, improvidence, and disorder, were followed by fam- 
ine, sickness, and death, The winter of 1609-10 was justly 
called “the starving-time.” The Indians, no longer in awe 
of Captain Smith, and provoked by the exactions of the 
pale-faces, refused to bring in supplies, fell on the remote 
plantations, and even formed a plan for destroying the 
whole colony. Out of 490 persons whom Smith had left in 
Virginia, spring found but sixty alive, and these almost at 
the point of perishing. 

Lord Delaware.—Meanwhile, under a new charter which 
extended the limits of the colony, the virtuous Lord Dela- 
ware had been made governor. In June, 1610, the newly- 
appointed governor, coming up the James River with fresh 
immigrants and supplies, intercepted the miserable few who 
had survived the starving-time, in the act of abandoning 
their settlement. They were persuaded to return; and 
from this time, though Delaware’s administration was short, 
for the most part the colony prospered. 

Better Times.—Those who sought Virginia under Lord 
Delaware were of a better class, and the bad habits that had 
before prevailed in the colony were laid aside. Profanity 
had been so common in the earlier times that Smith had 
found it necessary to punish every oath by making the 
swearer hold up his arm and throwing a pail of water down 
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his sleeve ; but now the day was commenced with service in 
the little church, which was kept dressed with wild flowers. 
Regular hours of labor were once more required, and new 
plantations were laid out. The Indians were frightened into 
peace. As an additional inducement to industry, land was 
granted as individual property to the settlers, in stead of 
being held in common. Curt was raised in abundance. 
Tobacco, which had come into such request in England that 
a poor man would sometimes spend “4d. of his day’s earn- 
ings at nigbt in smoke,” came to be largely cultivated for 
export, even the streets of Jamestown contributing to the 
crop. In the colony it was used as money, a pound of to- 
bacco being worth about 75 cents. 

Marriage of Pocahontas. — Peaceful relations with the 
Indians were strengtbened, in 1613, by the marriage of 
Pocahontas to one of the colonists named Rolfe. This 
amiable young Indian princess, from the day she had saved 
Captain Smith, had been the firm friend of the English, 
bringing them corn in the time of their sorest need, and 
even on one occasion by a midnight visit to Jamestown put- 
ting them on their guard against a meditated attack by her 
own countrymen. Before her marriage she was converted 
from the religion of her fathers, and baptized by the name of 
Rebecca, This alliance, securing Powhatan’s friendship, was 
of great service to the colonists ; though King James, who 
had high notions of royal blood, talked of punishing Rolfe 
for treason, for masrying a princess without his permission. 

In London, whither her husband took her, “the Lady 
Rebecca” was much admired for her simple grace. Ina few 
months, however, she fell a victim to the climate (1617), 
leaving an only son whose descendants still live in Virginia. 
—Captain Smith survived by fourteen years the gentle 
Pocahontas, who had saved his life. He never returned to 
Virginia, but explored the coast of New England, which was 
first so called by him. 
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Mazeuags or Pocanontas. 


The First General Assembly.—The laws by which the 
colony was governed were at first drawn up in England, and 
were none of the wisest. Whipping, piercing the tongue 
with a bodkin, branding on the hand, and cutting off the 
ears, were at ons time among the punishments. Death was 
made the penalty, not only of serious crimes, but also of 
such slight offences as trading with the Indians without 
license, and killing a chicken without permission even though 
if were one’s own property. But in 1619 the colonists were 
wisely allowed a voice in their own government, The law- 
making power was vested in a General Assembly, composed 
of delegates from the different boroughs—the first repre- 
sentative body in the New World. 
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Many now came over with the intention of residing per- 
maonently in Virginia, and pleasant homes began to arise. 
Up to the time of Newport’s third voyage there had not 
been an Englishwoman in Virginia, and then only two came 
over; so that at first society was rude enough. It wasa 
happy thought of the Company to transport to the colony, 
at tbeir own expense, a number cf agreeable young women. 
They were eagerly sought in marriage by the planters, who 
were glad to pay back to the Company the price of their 
passage—from 100 to 150 pounds of tobacco. 

Negro Slavery was introduced about this time (1620). 
Twenty Africans were landed at Jamestown from a Dutch 
man-of-war, and sold at auction to the planters. The trade 
was continued, principally by the Dutch, and slavery thus 
became an institution of Virginia, There was also a system 
of apprenticeship, undcr which persons were brought over 
from England and sold to service for a term of years.—The 
cultivation of cotton commenced in 1621, and the first grist- 
mill was erected the following year. 

Indian Massacre of 1622,—On the death of Powhatan in 
1618, his younger brother became the head of the confeder- 
ate tribes. Viewing with suspicion the increasing numbers 
of the pale-faces, in 1622 be laid a murderous plan for their 
extermination. Different bodies of savages were to fall on 
the different settlements at an appointed hour, and not a 
soul was to be spared. The Indians to the last kept up the 
usual appearance of friendship, and in the distant settle- 
ments the plot was carried out with success. Jamestown 
and the neighboring plantations were saved by a Christian 
Indian, who the night before revealed the conspiracy to an 
Englisbman for whom he worked. 

To this cruel massacre, about 350 men, women, and 
children fell victims, It was a heavy blow, that for o time 
staggered the colony. Much sympathy was awakened in 
the mother-country. Even King James was moved, and 
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sent over as a present some old arms that had been laid 
aside in the Tower of London as good for nothing. Cap- 
tain John Smith, who still loved Virginia, offered to go over 
and protect the colonists with his stout arm, if the Company 
would equip men for the purpose. But the Company had 
no money to spare; so the colonists had to protect them- 
selves. Bloody was the vengeance they wreaked on the 
Indians, hunting them from place to place, burning their vil- 
lages, and killing a Red Man at sight as they would a snake. 
It was ten years before peace was re-established. 

Virginia a Royal Province.— King James did not like the 
independent way in which the London Company managed 
their own affairs. Accordingly, after ineffectual attempts 
to induce them to give up their charter for a new one, he 
dissolved the Company, and Virginia became a royal prov- 
ince (1624). The colonial Assembly, however, was allowed 
to exercise its former powers, and continued still to do so 
under Charles I., who in 1625 succeeded his father James. 
It even went so far as to refuse his Majesty a monopoly of 
the tobacco raised in the colony, which he sought as a 
source of profit to the crown. 

The importance of Virginia now began to be felt. 
People of substance came over; a thousand immigrants 
arrived in the single year 1627. They did not congregate 
in towns, but coming to till the soil spread out, on large 
farms, wherever fertile lands invited them. 

Social Life—Things were quite different 250 years ago 
from what they are at present. In England, at that time, 
we are told, plastered walls were confined to the houses of 
the rich. Glass windows were so valuable, that when a 
country-gentleman went to town for any length of time he 
had the sashes taken out and carefully packed away; the 
poor substituted for panes of glass coarse paper made trans- 
parent by being soaked in oil. Straw beds, with fagots for 
pillows, were in common use. Mechanics received about 
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five shillings a week for wages, and lived chiefly on hard 
bread made out of ground oats or rye. 

Wooden plates and pewter spoons were the ordinary 
table-furniture, and fingers served in place of forks. Books 
were expensive luxuries, Education was limited; very 
few could even spell correctly. Husbands were in the 
habit of whipping their wives, just as masters did their ser- 
vants. Scolding women were seated on “the cucking- 

stool,” at the end of a balanced 
beam, and ducked in ponds. 
Millers, when they stole grain 
loft with thei for grinding, and 
other dishonest tradesmen, were 
fastened bareheaded on a low 
cart, and driven through the 
town to be hooted at and pelted. 
The style of dress did not ac- 
cord with the present fashions, 
as may be seen from the accom- 
panying engraving. 

These facts will give some 
idea of life in the mother-coun- 
try at the commencement of the seventeenth century. We 
may be sure it was no better in the colony of Virginia. 


Exouiss Cosromsa ix rux Time o¢ 
James 1. 


CONTEMPORARY EVENTS AND RULERS. 


1607 ,—Visgixia rounpgp.—Spanish cities growing in Mexico, Cen- 
tral America, and Peru. The mines of Mexico and Pera yielding abun- 
dantly ; one-fifth of their products paid to the Spanish crown. St. Au- 
gustine, Florida, forty-two years old. Portuguese settlements in Brazil. 
Many of the natives of Paraguay living under the restraints of civilization, 
through the instruction of Jesuit missionaries, A French settlement at 
Port Royal, in what is now Nova Scotis. Henry Hudson, searching for a 
North-west Passage, penetrates to within ten degrees of the north pole. 

James I. king of Great Britain. Sir Walter Raleigh under sentence 
of death, on a charge of treasun, in the Tower of London, Forty-seven _ 
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learned English divines at work on our present standard version of the 
Bible. The Dutch the leading commercial nation of the world. Spain 
declining in power, but enjoying the golden age of its literature. Portugal 
under the dominion of Spain. Henry 1V., of Navarre, king of France. 

Av age of great men in Europe: Shakespeare, the poet, and Lord 
Bacon, the philosopher, in England; Kepler, the great astronomer, in Ger- 
many; Galile’o, the distinguished natura) philosopher, in Italy; Guido 
(gwe'do) and Ru’bens, the illustrious painters. The Spanish people laughing 
over “Don Quixote,” the First Part of which had been published two 
years; Cervan’tes, its author, sixty years old. 


After studying the Map on page 34, draw the Pacific coast of South 
America, showing the extent of the Empire of the Incas, and locating the 
various cities founded in or before the-year 1550, 


CHAPTER VI. 
DUTCH SETTLEMENTS—NEW FRANCE. 


Maritime Enterprise of the Dutch—At the commence- 
ment of the seventeenth century, the Dutch (as the people 
of the United Netherlands were called) were masters of the 
ocean. They could boast of 3,000 merchant-vessels and 
men-of-war, and nearly 100,000 seamen. Engrossing at this 
time most of the Eastern trade, they naturally desired to 
find a short passage to the Indies; and their navigators 
had sought it by an easterly route, to the north of Europe 
and Asia, through the frozen wastes around Spitzbergen and 
No’va Zembla. But all attempts had failed ; and one party, 
detained in the ice all winter, barely escaped with their 
lives from famine and the fierce attacks of polar bears. 

Hnudson’s Discoveries —Undiscouraged by previous fail- 
ures, the Dutch East India Company in 1609 sent out Henry 
Hudson, an English captain of experience, with instructions 
still to search for a North-east Passage. Unable to force 
his little vessel, the Half-moon, through the ice io that 
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direction, Hudson at last struck a westerly course for the 
New World, hoping there to find a North-west Passage. 
After exploring the northern coast and discovering Dela- 
ware Bay, he was attracted by a wide strait which he 
thought might lead him to Cathay, and cast anchor inside 
of Sandy Hook. 

Passing up the Narrows, Hudson next found himself in 
8 spacious harbor, 
at the mouth of 
the noble river 
that preserves his 
name. He as- 
cended the Hud- 
son about 150 
miles, till its 
shoaling waters 
convinced him 
that this was no 
highway to the 
Eastern seas, 

The Indians 
at first took the 
Half-moon for a 
huge fish, but on 
a nearer view 
thought it must 
be the boat of the great Manitou. For the most part they 
were friendly, and gladly bartered their otter and beaver 
skins with the sailors for knives, beads, and trinkets. Hud- 
son met them, gathered through curiosity from far and near, 
and in token of his regard made them drunk with the “ fire- 
water” which was destined to prove so fatal to their race. 

Hudson never revisited the pleasant region he had dis- 
covered ; but again searching for a North-west Passage 
(1610), he traversed the great bay to which his name has 
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been given, and perished in its stormy waters, having been 
cast adrift in a small boat by his mutinous crew. His dis- 
coveries, however, gave the Netherlands a claim to the 
country, and led some merchants of Amsterdam to fit out a 
vessel for traffic with the natives, The venture was suc- 
cessful, and a profitable trade sprung up, of which Manhat- 
tan Island was the principal depot. By 1614 some rough 
buildings and a fort were erected there—the germ of the 
present great city of New York. The infant settlement was 
called New Amsterdam, the whole region NEw Netuer- 
LAND, and the river which Hudson had ascended the Mauri- 
tius, in honor of Prince Maurice, the Dutch Stadtholder. 

New Netherland.—The active traders of New Nether- 
land soon pushed through the unbroken forests that covered 
the country, far into the interior; and its no less enter- 
prising seamen explored the surrounding waters. Delaware 
and Narragansett Bay were visited, Long Island was cir- 
cumnavigated, and New Netherland was looked upon as ex- 
tending from New France on the north to Virginia on the 
south. A trading-post was established on an island just be- 
low the present city of Albany, in 1615. 

None but traders sought New Netherland, until, in spite 
of England’s remonstrances against the intrusion on her ter- 
ritory, the Dutch West India Company was organized in 
1621. Under its auspices there went out a number of fami- 
lies (mostly Walloons’, Protestant refugees) who settled at 
New Amsterdam, on Long Island, and the Jersey shore. A 
few found their way to the banks of the Delaware, others to 
the Connecticut, and others again sailed up the Mauritius 
and settled around Fort Orange on the site of Albany (1623). 

Minnit’s Administration.— Minuit became governor in 
1626. He believed in paying the Indians for their lands, 
and gave them $24 for the island of Manhattan, The Dutch 
were a thrifty people, and New Netherland prospered. 

The colony, however, did not increase very fast ; in 1628, 
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Manhattan contained less than three hundred souls. So the 
Company offered to any of its members who would be at the 
expense of planting a colony of fifty adults in any part of 
New Netherland except New Amsterdam, a tract fronting 
sixteen miles on any navigable river and as wide as the oscu- 
pants might need. The proprietor, who was required to pay 
the Indians for the land selected and to support a school- 
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master and minister, was invested with the control of the 
territory as its “Patroon’” or lord. Under this arrange- 
ment, several wealthy Dutch merchants became patroons, 
Individual settlers, while they were denied all voice in 
the government, were exempted from taxation for ten years, 
and furnished with as many “blacks” to till the soil as the 
Company could supply. Slavery was thus early introduced. 
Hew France.—We have spoken of New France. This 
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was the name given to the northern territory settled at a 
few points by the French, in following up after many years 
the discoveries of Cartier (p. 36). Port Royal, on the Bay 
of Fundy, was founded in 1605, the adjacent parts of what 
are now Nova Scotia and New Brunswick being called 
Acadia (see Map, p. 56). 

Quebec was commenced on the St. Lawrence in 1608, by 
Champlain (sham-plune’), who labored hard to bring about 
the colonization of the country, and has been called “the 
Father of New France.” Hearing of a beautiful lake in the 
south, Champlain, in company with a party of Canada In- 
dians on the war-path against the Iroquois, penetrated to its 
banks and gave it his name. 


REVIEW BY DATES. 


Let the student prepare a Crronotoarcat Recorp of the principal events 
in the New World up to the year 1600, according to the following 


Monat. 


1492. The New World discovered by Columbus (San Salvador, Cuba, Hayti). 
1497. Mainland of North America discovered by the Cabots, 

1498. Mainland of South America discovered by Columbus, 

1507. The New World first called America. 

1512. Florida discovered by the Spaniard Ponce de Leon. 


Continue the above by recording the following years, with the event that 
distinguishes each (the word in parentheses will suggest it):— 


1513 (Balboa). 1534 (Cartier). 1565 (St. Augustine). 
1520 (Magellan). 1541 (De Soto). 1576 (Frobisher), 
1521 (Cortez). 1549 (Bahia, p. 89). 1580 (Drake). 

1533 (Pizarro). 1551 (Universities). 1585 (Raleigh). 


If this Record is drawn up in ink, preserved, and added to hereafter at 
intervals, ag required, the student will have, at the end, a valuable Chrono- 
logical Table of the most important events of American History, prepared 
by himself. 

As a review, the Chronological Record may be placed on the black- 
board, and the different events assigned in turn to different pupils,—cach 
to tell what he knows about his topic without being questioned. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
FIRST SETTLEMENTS IN NEW ENGLAND. 


The Council of Plymouth—The Plymouth Company, 
having failed to plant any permanent colony in North Vir- 
ginia under the charter received from James I., was at 
length dissolved. It was succeeded by the Council of Plym- 
outh, consisting of forty persons of wealth and rank, to 
whom in 1620 the same king granted the territory extend- 
ing from the 40th to the 48th parallel of latitude, and from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. 


Eaetenn Part oy Tas Geant T0 THE eae or PLrwovta. 


This immense tract embraced more than a million square 
miles, and on the east reached from near the southern boun- 
dary of the present state of Pennsylvania to the northern 
extremity of the province of New Brunswick. It included, 
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as will be seen on the map, a portion of New France already 
settled by the French, as well as the flourishing Dutch col- 
ony of New Netherland. But what cared King James for 
that ? Had not England the prior right to lands which her 
Cabots had discovered and taken possession of for the 
crown more than a century before ? 

The Pilgrim Fathers.—Six days after this liberal grant 
was made, without any knowledge of the Council or any 
warrant from the king, a little vessel bearing 101 emigrants, 
who were destined to make the first permanont settlement 
in New England, appeared off the coast of Cape Cod. The 
vessel was the Mayflower. The emigrants were “the Pil- 
grim Fathers,’—stout-hearted, energetic Englishmen, who 
sought in these western wilds freedom to worship God 
according to their own consciences. 

For seventy years in England thero had been growing 
up a sect that had separated from the established church,— 
called in derision Puritans, because they professed to follow 
the pure word of God. The Puritans were stiff and formal, 
discountenanced amusements and frivolous fashions of dress, 
—but were good citizens, hard-working, temperate, and 
moral, In these times it was common in England, as well 
as in other countries, for the rulers to persecute those who 
differed from them in religious belief, and the Puritans had 
suffered accordingly. A few had escaped to the Nether- 
lands, where for twelve years they had enjoyed liberty of 
worship. But still looking upon themselves as “ pilgrims 
in a strange land,” and yearning for English institutions 
and English laws, some of these refugees, with others of 
their creed in England, had found the means of embarking 
with their wives and children for the New World. 

Plymouth Colony.—The Pilgrims had meant to strike the 
coast near the mouth of the Hudson, but were carried far- 
ther north. After a long voyage not without its dangers 
and hardships, they finally anchored in a safe harbor, which 
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they called Plymoutn after the last town they had seen in 
Old England. December 21, 1620, must be remembered as 
the date of their landing. ‘ Forefathers’ Rock,” on which 
they first stepped, now covered with a handsome canopy 
of granite, still preserves the memory of this event in the 
present town of Plymouth. 

Before disembarking, the Pilgrims solemnly bound them- 
selves to obey such laws as should be enacted, and chose a 
governor. Their first care was to erect shelters as soon as 
possible. But dreary and sad was the winter. Cold and 
exposure brought on fatal sickness ; at one time, but seven 
could stand on their feet. Before summer death had carried 
off half the party, including Carver, the first governor. 

It was well that the natives did not molest the settlers 
in these trying days. There seemed to be none in the 
immediate neighborhood, though graves, and buried corn, 
and standing corn-stalks were found, showing that the place 
had not long been uninhabited. There was a story that 
some years before the Indians had boasted to a Frenchman, 
who threatened them with the anger of God for their cru- 
elty, that they were so numerous God could not destroy 
them if he would ; and that shortly afterward a pestilence 
broke out, and almost exterminated the coast tribes. 

Early History.—In the spring several Indians visited the 
little settlement, and a treaty was made with the Wampa- 
no’ags, the nearest tribe on the south-west, which remained 
in force for more than half a century. Visits were inter- 
changed with their chief Mas-sa-soit’, and a traffic with the 
natives was established. The formidable Narragansetts, 
indeed (see Map, p. 62), numbering five thousand braves, 
sent in a declaration of war (1622), which led the settlers 
to erect stout palisedes around their seven dwellings and 
two public buildings; but the spirited answer returned 
frightened the natives and happily averted hostilities. 

Wild-turkeys, deer, and other game, helped to keep 
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the Plymouth colonists in food, and in 1623 they observed 
a day of thanksgiving (the origin of our annual festival) for 
the fruits of the earth. Yet there was sore scarcity at 
times ; and, the supply of corn having once entirely given 
out, life was supported on lobsters or clams, or what few 
fish they could catch with their poor tackle, or the scanty 
provisions that some passing vessel doled out at extrava- 
gant prices. But the Pilgrim Fathers bore their trials 
patiently, looking with faith for better times—and better 
times came. 

In 1623 a great stimulus was given to industry by ap- 
portioning the land among the colonists, and allowing each 
to retain the results of his own labor. The following year, 
cattle were introduced. In 1627, by purchasing the rights 
of their fellow-stockholders in London, who had advanced 
the necessary capital, the colonists became independent, 
though no royal title protected them, and three years elapsed 
before they obtained from the Council a legal title to their 
lands, 

Growth and Government.—The Plymouth colony grew 
but slowly; at the end of ten years, the population 
amounted to only three hundred. There was no lack of 
enterprise, however. Exploring parties were sent out; a 
fishing-station was established at Cape Ann, and a patent 
was obtained for a tract on the banks of-the Kennebec. 
The government was purely democratic. The laws, enacted 
with entire independence of the mother-country, were exe- 
cuted by a governor elected by the people, and all impor- 
tant questions were decided by the whole body of male in- 
habitants. Not till 1639 had so large a territory become 
settled as to make a representative government necessary — 
when a legislature was established, to which each town sent 
deputies. 

Religious services were at first held in the lower part of 
a square wooden building, put up for a fort and protected 
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and marched to meeting threo 
abreast, cach with his musket, es- 
eorting Elder Brewster, who offi- 
ciated as preacher, and the gov- 
ernor in his long robe. Men and women occupied differ- 
ent seats during the service, and were required to listen 
attentively to the long sermon, which sometimes lasted two 
hours er more. If one was seen standing on a stool at 
meeting, he was known to be undergoing punishment for 
breaking some law, the offence being specified on a paper 
fastened to his person. Those absent from church were 
looked up by officers; if the offence was persisted in, they 
wera liable to have their feet put in the stocks, or to be 
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stood up with their necks stretched out in a wooden frame 
called the pillory. 

William Bradford, Carver’s successor, served as govern- 
or twenty years. In those days men were not so fond of 
office as at present ; for in 1632 the colony had to pass a 
law laying a fine of £20 on any one elected governor who 
should refuse to serve. Miles Standish, a man of small 
stature but of great spirit, was the military leader of Plym- 
outh. 

Massachusetts Bay Colony.—Meanwhile different grants 
had been obtained from the Council of Plymouth, and set- 
tlements were made at several points on the coast farther 
north—at Weymouth (see Map, p. 62) in 1622 and 1623— 
at Salem in 1626—and at Chelsea in 1628. In the year last 
named, the zealous Endicott brought over a party of Pun- 
tans who fixed their abode at Salem. They were followed 
by others, who founded Charlestown (1629). 

The year 1630 was signalized by the arrival of fifteen 
ships bearing a thousand immigrants and the good Joun 
Winrurop as their governor. Most of the new-comers took 
possession of an inviting peninsula containing about 600 
acres at the head of Massachusetts Bay, called by the In- 
dians Shawmut, by the English (from three of its hills) Tri- 
mountain. Their infant settlement they named Boston, 
after an English town from which some of the principal col- 
onists had come. Within a few months, Dorchester, Water- 
town, Roxbury, Medford, Lynn, and Cambridge, were founded. 
Settlements thus dotted the entire coast of the Massacuu- 
sETTs* Bay Corony, as it was called ; which, according to 
the terms of the grant, confirmed by royal charter, extended 
from a line three miles north of the Merrimac to three miles 
south of the Charles. Boston was made the capital. 

At first, as had been the case in “the Old Colony” 
(Plymouth), sickness and scarcity of provisions severely 
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tried the new settlers; but in time their labors were re- 
warded with prosperity. Good crops were raised, mills estab- 
lished, vessels built, and a flourishing coast-trade was carried 
on, The people, assem- 
bled in town-meeting, 
freely discussed all pub- 
lic questions, laid taxes 
for local purposes, elect- 
ed town-otficers, and filled 
vacancies in the Board of 
Assistants, — in which, 
with the gov- 
ernor, the law- 
tmaaking power 
was for a time 
vested. The 
governor was 
at first elected 
by this board ; 
afterward by 
the citizens di- 
rectly, the 
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confined to church-members. Ministers were supported at 
the public expense, and advised with the civil authorities, 
by whom a general control over religious as well as other 
matters was claimed and exercised. 

Settlement of Rhode Island—Against this claim, how- 
ever, one voice was raised. Rocer WILLIAMS, an earnest 
young preacher who joined the colony in 1631, held views 
on some points at variance with those of his Puritan breth- 
ren, and boldly denied that the civil power had any right to 
inquire into a man’s belief or punish any other than civil 
offences. The Puritan authorities could not brook such 
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dangerous doctrine. They not only drove Roger Williams 
from the pulpit of Salem, but banished him from the colony, 
dispatching men to arrest him and put him on board a vessel 
bound for England. The stanch advocate of freedom of 
opinion, however, was forewarned in time to make his escape. 
Leaving his family, he started out in the depth of a New 
England winter, to brave the dangers of an unknown wil- 
derness, 

For more than three months Williams endured the ex- 
tremes of cold and hunger, till at length he found safety in 
the wigwam of the friendly Massasoit, at Mount Hope (see 
Map, p. 64). In the spring (1636) he bought a tract on 
Narragansett Bay from the natives, whom he regarded as 
the rightful owners of the soil, and on a favorable site began 
a settlement, to which in gratitude for his protection he gave 
the name of Providence. To all who would join him, he 
offered perfect liberty of conscience. Many came from 
Salem and elsewhere, and the Providence Plantation pros- 
pered. Roger Williams was thus the founder of RuopE 
IsLanD, and there carrying out his peculiar religious views 
established the first Baptist church in America. 

Still more serious religious troubles disturbed the peace 
of the Massachusetts Bay Colony in 1636. Ann Hutchin- 
son, a woman of great gifts and ready with the tongue, took 
it upon her to hold meetings in Boston, at which she de- 
pounced certain doctrines of the Puritan ministers and ad- 
vanced her own in opposition. In vain for a time was it 
sought to silence her. She drew over, not only many of her 
own sex, who thought that she preached “better Gospell 
than any of the black-coats,” but also some of the leading 
men, including even magistrates and the young governor, 
Henry Vane. The quarrel became hot, and the colony was 
almost rent in twain. But at length Mrs. Hutchinson was 
brought to trial, and, in spite of her claim to be inspired, 
her teachings were condemned and she herself was banished. 
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With s number of her followers she took refuge in the 
charming island of Aquiday 
(ak'we-da), in Narragansett 
Bay, which by the advice of 
Roger Williams was bought 
from the Indians, for forty 
fathoms of white wampum, 
twenty hoes, and ten coats. 
The Indian name was 
changed to the Isle of 
Rhodes, and a settlement 
} commenced near the north- 
ern extremity. Part of the 
settlers afterward moved to 
the southern end of the 
island, and founded New- 
port in 1639. The same 
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Ses Oyo Re Aden } freedom of opinion was al- 
lowed here as in Providence; 

Boops Istawp anv Provipgxon and in 1644, a charter hav- 
porcine ing been obtained by the 


efforts of Roger Williams, the Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantations were united. 

Political Troubles —There were political as well as re- 
ligious troubles in Massachusetts Bay. The arbitrary con- 
duct of Charles I. drove so many of his subjects to.the New 
World that measures were taken in England to stop emigra- 
tion ; and thus, it is said, some of those who afterward de- _ 
throned the king were kept at home. Commissiorers hos- 
tile to the Puritans were also appointed, with absolute 
power over the American colonies, to interfere with their 
religious regulations and even take away their charters. 
The charter of Massachusetts was more than once demand- 
ed; but the authorities of the colony, while they quietly 
prepared for resistance, urged different pretexts for not sur- 
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rendering it, until the king’s own troubles gave him enough 
to do at home without molesting his subjects across the 
Atlantic. 

Settlement of New Hampshire,—In the mean time, north 
and east of the Massachusetts Bay Colony, settlements had 
been made at various points on or near the coast. In 1622, 
a large tract beyond the Merrimac was granted to Gorges 
(gor'jez) and Mason, two Mi a members of the Coun- 
vil of Plymouth, and — - 
under their auspices 
settlements were made | 
where Portsmouth and 
Dover now stand, by | 
adventurers interested | 
in the fisheries. | 

In 1629, the do- | 
main before held in 
common was divided 
between the two pro- 
prietors. Mason ob- 
tained the part west f 
of the Piscat’aqua, | 
and called it Nzw Eaa.y Ssrriemexrs mt New Haupsates 
Hampsaire, after the anp Maung. 

English county in which he resided. Emigrants from Mas- 
sachusetts Bay increased the population, and Exeter was 
founded in 1638. 

Maine.—The country east of the Piscataqua was covered 
by patents to the indefatigable Gorges and others, who 
established a few fishing-stations, Saco (saw'ko) being the 
most important. In 1639, Gorges obtained a royal charter 
for his tract, and gave it the name of Marne, probably to 
distinguish it as “the main,” or mainland, from the islands 
off the coast. The Plymouth people had attempted to 
establish trading-posts on the Penobscot and farther east ; 
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but the French, who claimed the coast as far as Pem'maquid 
Paint, had broken them up. 

The New Hampshire settlements came under the juris- 
diction of Massachusetts Bay in 1641, those of Maine in 
1652. The latter remained united with Massachusetts dur- 
ing the whole period of colonial history, but New Hamp- 
shire was ultimately made a royal province and independent 
colony. 


ANALYTICAL REVIEW. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


SETTLEMENT OF CONNECTICUT, MARYLAND, AND 
DELAWARE, 


Settlement of Connecticut.—The Dutch were the first to 
become acquainted with the rich valley of the ‘“ Quonekta- 
cat” (long), or Connecticut River. Buying land from the 
natives, they erected Fort Good Hope, on the present site of 
Hartford (1633), and claimed the whole territory as belong- 
ing to New Netherland. Hardly was this done, when a 
small company from Plymouth sailed past the fort in de- 
fiance of the Dutch, and planted themselves at Windsor, six 
miles farther up. Parties from Massachusetts Bay followed 
in 1635, and Wethersfield was founded. 


PPh ator 
Brevkelen 


Easy SerrLements tn CONNECTIOUT. 


Meanwhile the Council of Plymouth had granted a patent 
for the region west of Narragansett Bay. John Winthrop, 
son of the governor of Massachusetts, and two others, were 
sent over to act for the proprietors ; and a fort (Saybrook) 
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was built without delay at the mouth of the Connecticut. 
The Dutch of New Amsterdam, coming shortly afterward to 
take possession of the same region, were frightened off, and 
ultimately gave up the post they had established fifty miles 
above. 

The last party that emigrated from Massachusetts to the 
Connecticut Valley in 1635, suffered untold hardships ; and 
some, at the hazard of their lives, even retraced their steps 
in the depth of a severe winter. Yet the following summer, 
the whole congregation of Cambridge, led by their minister 
and driving their cattle before them, took their way through 
the woods to Connecticut, and made a permanent settlement 
at Hartford. The close of the year 1636 found about eight 
hundred souls in the Connecticut Valley, and an independent 
government was soon organized. Thus originated the colony 
of ConNneEcTICUT. 

Pequod War.—The Indians were more numerous in Con- 
necticut than along the Massachusetts coast. Particularly 
formidable were the Pe’quods, whose strongholds were near 
the mouth of the Thames (¢dmz) River, while their hunting- 
grounds extended thence to the Connecticut. No sooner 
had the settlements just mentioned been established, than 
they were exposed to the horrors of a war with these fierce 
natives. 

Hostilities arose in this wise. In 1634, the crew of a 
Virginia trading-vessel had been cut off by the Pequods in 
the Connecticut River. Two years later, the natives of 
Block Island (Map, p. 67) had boarded the bark of a New 
England trader, and murdered its master. Without inquiring 
what provocation might have been given for these outrages, 
the men of Massachusetts Bay procceded to avenge them. 
A descent was made on Block Island, its wigwams and 
standing corn were destroyed, and two Pequod villages on 
the mainland were burned. The Pequods retaliated, and the 
exposed settlements of Connecticut suffered severely. At 
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this juncture, the Narragapsetts were kept from joining their 
red brethren only by the efforts of the magnanimous Roger 
Williams, who risked his life to perform this service for the 
men that had driven him from Salem. 

War was formally declared against the Pequods by the 
authorities of Connecticut in the spring of 1637, and a force 
of English and friendly Mohegans under Captain Mason 
promptly took the field. The principal Pequod village 
near the Thames was surprised, and its occupants rushed 
from their blazing wigwams, which the English had fired, 
only to be shot down. <A second body of Pequods, coming 
from a neighboring fort to aid their friends, was repulsed. 
The power of the nation was thus completely broken, and 
the disheartened survivors were hunted from one hiding- 
place to another, till they were almost exterminated. 

The Colony of New Haven.—Puritans from England 
founded another colony on the soil of Connecticut in 1638. 
Land was obtained by treaty with the natives, and the col- 
ony itself, as well as its chief settlement, was called NEw 
Havey. John Davenport was its pastor, and Theophilus 
Eaton for twenty years its governor. An Assembly of the 
colonists, held in a barn, ordained that only church-mem- 
bers should have the full rights of citizens, and the Bible 
was adopted as the sole guide in public affairs. 

The Indian troubles over, both this colony and Connecti- 
cut (which absorbed the Saybrook colony in 1644) enjoyed 
peace and prosperity. Thriving villages sprung up ; and in 
1665 they were all united in the single colony of Connecti- 
cut, under a royal charter of great liberality granted by 
King Charles IT. in 1662. 

Puritan Peculiarities—By the year 1640, fifty settle- 
ments had been made in New England, at an expense of not 
less than a million dollars. In almost all of them, Puritan 
principles prevailed. The people generally were austere ; 
they forbade dancing, the drinking of healths, cards, and 
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dice. Their laws in some cases interfered with private 
rights. At Hartford, everybody had to get up when he 
heard the watchman’s bell in the morning. No one under 
twenty was allowed to use tobacco; those over that age 
could smoke one pipe a day, but only at a distance of ten 
miles from any dwelling. In Plymouth, a fine of 28, was 
imposed on any person found smoking on the Lord’s-day, 
going to or from meeting, or within two miles of the meet- 
ing-house. Citizens were liable to a fine, if they did not vote. 

To their roligious duties, the New Englanders attended 
rigorously. At one time, in Massachusetts Bay, there was a 
law against erecting a dwelling in a new town more than half 
a mile away from a meeting-house. Their Sabbath, which in 
Connecticut began at sunset on Saturday, was observed as a 
strict day of rest. 

Intolerance in religion was a fault of the age; we must 
expect, therefore, to find it in New England in those early 
days. Jesuits were not allowed in Massachusetts Bay, and 
we shall presently see how Quakers were treated there. The 
Puritan leaders objected to the cross in the English flag ; 
and on one occasion Endicott, when commanding at Salem, 
went so far as to cut it from his colors. The holidays of the 
English Church were their abhorrence ; even the eating of 
mince-pics on Christmas was denounced as wicked.—Under- 
lying all this were an intense love of liberty and an untiring 
energy, which have impressed themselves on our national 
character. : 

Life in New England—tThe style of living was at first 
necessarily simple. Extravagance in dress was expressly 
forbidden, especially in the matter of “ribands and great 
boots.” The Jow houses of logs or buards, with their small 
prison-like windows, thatched roofs, and clay-plastered chim- 
neys, were not much like the present tasteful dwellings of 
New England. Inside, the most important apartment was 
the great kitchen and sitting-room, where the capacious fire- 
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place, andirons, and bellows, the crane and pot suspended 
from it, showed that the day of stoves was not yet. There 
would be found the high-backed settle, quite necessary to 
keep off the wind, whistling through the crannies ; the mor- 
tar and pestle, with which the corn was pounded before mills 
became common; the spinning-wheel, plied by the good 
mother as she found leisure ; and the trusty firelock hang 
ing over the mantel, ever ready in case of an Indian foray. 

‘Good man” and “ good woman,” often abbreviated 
into “goody,” were the common titles, Mister and Mis- 
tress were respectful forms of address for persons of rank 
or ministers and their wives. 

The New England leaders were educated men, and as 
gcon as it was practicable made provision for schools. Har- 
vard College, established at Cambridge in 1637, was the ear- 
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liest institution of the kind in the colonies, It was so called 
from the Rev. John Harvard, who left to it his library and 
half his estate. At the same place was set up the first 
printing-press brought to the colonies; a version of the 
Psalms in metre, loag used in the New England churches, 
was one of its earliest productions (1640). 

Settlement of Maryland,—Roman Catholics, no less than 
Puritans, were exposed to persecution in England, This 
led the Catholic Lord Baltimore to look for some spot in the 
New World where those of his creed might enjoy their wor- 
ship unmolested. He tried Newfoundland, but it was too 
cold and barren. He tried Virginia, but found the people 
there more intolerant than in England. So in 1632 he ob- 
tained from King Charles I. a large tract, to which the name 
of MARYLAND was given from the queen, Henrietta Maria, 

The same year, on his father’s death, Cecil (ses’¢Z) Cal- 
vert became Lord Baltimore, and succeeded to the grant. 
His charter was most liberal. The colony was left to gov- 
ern itself, and was to pay no tax to the king, but only a 
royalty of one-fifth of whatever gold and silver might be 
found. To all Christians. perfect religious freedom was 
afterward guaranteed by a law of the colony. 

In 1634, a number of Catholic gentlemen, with their ser- 
vants—in all about two hundred—came over from England 
under Leonard Calvert, the proprietor’s brother. Not far 
from the mouth of the Potomac they commenced the little 
town of St. Mary’s, the first in their new colony. 

The ‘Pilgrims of St. Mary’s” treated the natives with 
equity and kindness, Their chief troubles arose from one 
Clayborne, who had established himself as a trader on an 
island in Chesapeake Bay, denied Lord Baltimore’s author- 
ity,and even menaced the new-comers with attack. A fight 
ensued, Clayborne’s party was defeated, and his island seized. 
Land-grants at low rents were offered as inducements to set- 
tlers, and prosperity smiled on the shores of the Chesapeake. 
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The irrepressible Clayborne, indeed, reappeared upon the 
stage, and, exciting a rebellion among the Marylanders, for 
a time established his authority over the entire colony,— 
but only to be a second time driven out by Governor Cal- 
vert, with a force from Virginia. 

New Sweden.—The first settlement in the present state 
of Delaware was made by emigrants from Holland (1631), 
who for three years occupied a tract near the mouth of the 
Delaware River, but were cut off by the Indians. Perma- 
nent colonization was commenced in 1638, by a party of 
Protestant Swedes under the leadership of Minuit, who had 
entered the Swedish service after being recalled from the 
governorship of New Netherland, 


Purchasing from 
the natives a tract at 
the head of Delaware 
Bay, they gave it the 
name of New Swr- 
DEN, and_ erected 

‘Fort Christiana, so 
called after their 
youthful queen. Pres- 
ently joined by others 
from their fatherland, they pusbed on up the Delaware till 
they reached what is now Southwark, in Philadelphia. Here 
in the banks of the river they dug caves, which afforded 
them shelter for a year or two, till they were able to build 
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log huts plastered with mud and lighted by holes in the 
wall. The authorities of New Amsterdam remonstrated 
against these intrusions on territory that they deemed their 
own, but for a time hesitated to resort to arms. 


GENERAL REVIEW AND MAP QUESTIONS. 
(Refer to the Maps on pages 42, 56, 62, 64, and 67.) 


Write on the blackboard the names of the colonies founded before 
1640, in the order of time, the earliest first, 

Name them in the order of place, beginning with the most northerly. 

Describe the situation, and mention the chief settlements, of each. 

In which of the present states of the Union were settlements made at 
this time (not forgetting St. Augustine) ? 

What colonies and settlements were named after royal personages ? 
What was the origin of the name Massachusetts? New Hampshire? Provi- 
dence? Maine? Connecticut ? Mauritius ? Delaware? 

What Indians in Maine? In Virginia? In Plymouth Colony? Near 
Providence Plantation? In Conpecticut? To what great family did all 
these tribes belong ? 

Where was Acadia? Ligonia? Laconia? Mount Hope? Block Island? 
Pemmaquid Point? Saco? Portamouth? Providence? Dover? Excter? 

What early settlements in Massachusetts, north of Boston? South of 
Boston? West of Boston? On which side of the river were the early 
settlements in Connecticut ? 

What was the original name of the Isle of Rhodes? What settle 
ments on the Charles River? On Massachusetts Bay? In New France? 

The Mauritius was sometimes called the North River, in contradistinc- 
tion to the Delaware, or South River; what settlements on the former, and 
what colony at the mouth of the latter ? 

Which of the colonies were of Puritan origin? Which was Catholic ? 
In which did the Church of England prevail? In which, the Baptist 
Church? In which the Dutch Reformed Church? NW. ¥. In which the 
Swedish Lutheran Church? WV. S. 


Draw a map of the eastern coast of Massachusetts, showing the Merri- 
mac and Charles Rivers, the Massachusetts Bay and Plymouth Colonies, 
and the chief settlements in each. 

Draw a map of the vicinity of Jamestown, showing the James, Chicka- 
hominy, and York Rivera, Chesapeake Bay, and the firat permanent Eng- 
lish settlement in America, : 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE NEW WORLD FROM 1640 70 1675. 


New England —The most important event of this period 
in the northern colonies was the union of Massachusetts 
(with its New Hampshire towns), Plymouth, Connecticut, 
and New Haven, in a confederacy called “the United Colo- 
nies of New England.” This league, formed in 1643, was 
designed for mutual protection and attended with highly 
beneficial results. Questions of war and peace, and the 
management of all foreign relations, were intrusted to a 
council of two delegates (church-members) from each col- 
ony. Massachusetts was much the most important member 
of the union, and next to it was Connecticut. 

The civil war between King Charles I. and the English 
Parliament ended with the overthrow and execution of the 
monarch, In 1649 royalty was abolished in England, and 
“the Commonwealth ” established in its place, with Oliver 
Cromwell at its head. The New England colonists, who had 
sympathized with Parliament during the struggle, enjoyed 
the favor of the new government and rapidly increased in 
strength. 

When in 1660 monarchy was restored and Charles II, 
was seated on the throne of his ancestors, New England had 
to make her peace with him as best she could. Agents were 
sen over to London. Liberal charters were obtained for 
Connecticut and Rhode Island; but Massachusetts, in re- 
turn for a recognition of her charter, was required to toler- 
ate the Church of England and make other unpalatable 
concessions. By evasion and delay, the colony for a time 
managed to avoid compliance. Meanwhile it kept growing. 
Boston, though its streets were narrow and its houses mostly 
of wood, was much the largest town in the colonies. In 
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1675 it contained more than 8,000 souls, and carried on a 
flourishing trade with Virginia and the West Indies. 

Necro SLavERY was allowed in New England as well 
as Virginia. It found its way into all the colonies, and con- 
tinued to exist throughout the colonial period. 

Jour E ior was prominent among the good men who 
flourished in New England at this time. He devoted his 
life to labors among the natives, journeying from village to 
village, preaching to them in their own language, establish- 
ing schools, relieving their wants, and teaching them the 
arts of civilized life. He acquired unbounded influence 
over them, and succeeded in forming several communities of 
“praying Indians.” In 1663, he completed at Cambridge 
his translation of the Scriptures into the language of the 
Massachusetts Indians—the first Bible published in Amer- 
ica. So well known was Eliot’s kindness of heart that once 
the treasurer, on paying him his salary, tied it up in a hand- 
kerchief with as many knots as possible, lest the charitable 
“apostle of the Indians ” should give it all to the needy on 
his way home. 

QUAKERS were objects of special abhorrence to the Mas- 
sachusetts Puritans. Relying on “ the inner light,” opposed 
to all forms and ceremonies, denouncing a hireling ministry, 
and refusing to bear arms or to take oaths, the Quakers, or 
“ Friends” as they called themselves, were regarded as dan- 
gerous to both church and state. Nor can we wonder that 
the staid people of Boston were provoked, when they saw 
some of these enthusiasts disturbing public worship, hooting 
from windows at magistrates and ministers as they passed, 
and even parading the streets half-naked to show their dis- 
approval of worldly fashions. Milder penalties failing to 
keep “ the accursed sect” away, Quakers entering the colony 
were at length condemned to lose their ears, to be branded 
on the shoulder, to have their tongues bored with red-hot 
irons, and, if the offence was repeated, to be hanged. After 
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four had suffered death (1659-1661), a milder punishment 
was substituted—to be stripped, tied to a cart’s tail, and 
whipped from one town to another over the border—and 
the Quakers at last stopped coming. 

New Netherland. — Kieft, who was governor of New 
Netherland from 1638 to 1647, by his folly, cruelty, and 
treachery, brought on a terrible war with the Indians, which 
at one time threatened every Dutch settlement in the coun- 
try with destruction. He was succeeded by the old soldier 
Peter Stuyvesant (sti’ve-sdnt), who had lost a leg in the 
service of his country—a stubborn and choleric man, dis- 
posed to override the people, but brave and honest. Stuy- 
vesant maintained the honor of the Dutch arms by capturing 
Fort Christiana and annexing New Sweden, “the jewel of 
the Swedish crown” (1655). He made an efficient governor, 
adopting various measures for the public good, and winning 
the confidence of the Indians by his fair dealing. 

Stuyvesant, however, was unwilling to give way to the 
spirit of liberty which began to prevail among his people, 
threatening that if any one appealed from his decisions he 
would make him “a foot shorter.” So, when in 1664 an 
English fleet appeared in the harbor of New Amsterdam and 
demanded the surrender of the fort, the gallant veteran could 
not induce the burghers to support him in its defence. To 
his bitter mortification, he was obliged to haul down his 
colors. The whole colony submitted without bloodshed to 
the English, Its name, as well as that of the town on Man- 
hattan Island, was changed to New York, in honor of the 
Duke of York, afterward James II. ; to whom the king his 
brother, disregarding the counter-claim of Holland, had 
granted the region from the Connecticut to the Delaware. 
The Duke of York being also Duke of Albany, the latter 
name was given to Fort Orange. 

The country between the Hudson and the Delaware was | 
granted by the duke to Lord Berkeley and Sir George Car. 
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teret, who called it New Turszy from the Isle of Jersey, of 
which Carteret had heen governor. Neither here nor in 
New York were the Dutch settlers disturbed ; and, though 
the English clement increased, Dutch continued for some 
time to be the tongue commonly spoken. 

Tas Encusn Goveanons of New York proved arbitrary 
and inefficient, and in 1673 the colony was allowed again to 
fall into the hands of its former masters, It was restored 


Srare-Hover at Naw Amorcapam, uxoxs Govesnon Sroevesane. 


to the English, however, the following year, and Major Ed- 
mund Andros became governor. His administration was no 
improvement on his predecessors’. 

The Dutch of the New World were s thrifty, honest, hos- 
pitable people, never in a hurry, not given to many words, 
fond of good cheer, and of smoking their pipes on the stoops 
of their neat and comfortable houses. Manhattan Island, in 
the olden time, was dotted with “ boweries,” or country-seats, 
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The town was at the lower extremity, a palisade having been 
run across the island at what is now Wall Street, to keep off 
the Indians. The better class of buildings rejoiced in roofs 
of red and black tiles, and gables of bricks that had crossed 
the ocean, A good house rented for $14 0 year. At first 
the mode of living was plain. After a time, house-servants 
—in some cases, negro slaves—became common. At a still 
later period, a fondness for finery was exhibited. The ladies 
were gay with jaunty jackets of cloth or silk, elaborate col- 
ored skirts, and girdle-chains, to which on Sunday handsome 
Bibles or hymn-books were attached. The fine gentlemen 
wore knee-breeches, silver shoe-buckles, long velvet waist- 
coats, and coats set off with bright silver buttons.—Under 
the second English governor the fist mail was dispatched 
from New York to Boston, the round trip taking a month, 

Virginia. —Sir William Berkeley was commissioned as 
governor of Virginia in 1641, Though he was no friend of 
popular rights, and once thanked Heaven that there were 
neither free schools nor printing within his jurisdiction, yet 
for a time the colony throve grandly. The Assembly, or 
House of Burgesses, revised the laws; land-titles were ad- 
justed, taxes more equitably laid, and punishments of undue 
severity abolished. But in religious matters great intoler- 
ance was manifested. Conformity to the Church of England 
was required in all teachers and preachers. Puritans were 
not allowed to hold office, while Quakers and Catholics were 
forbidden to enter the colony under heavy penaltics. 

In 1644 Virginia suffered from an Indian war, which cost 
the lives of several hundred colonists, The Red Men, how- 
ever, were soon subdued and driven from their lands. So 
ciety after a time assumed an aristocratic air, and distinct 
lines were drawn between the upper and lower classes. 
Landed estates descended to the eldest son. The large 
planters indulged in display, surrounding themselves with 
servants, and exercising a gencrous hospitality. 
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The Virginians were loyal to Charles I. during his war 
with Parliament. They were obliged to recognize the Com- 
monwealth, but rejoiced at the restoration of Charles II. 
Their fidelity, however, was ill rewarded. The restored 
king laid restrictions on their commerce, cut them off from 
all markets for their tobacco except England, and gave 
away their best lands to his dissolute courtiers. More than 
this, an aristocratic faction, favored by Governor Berkeley, 
controlled the House of Burgesses, and ground the faces 
of the poor with iniquitous taxes, while they exempted the 
large landholders and provided liberally for their own sala- 
ries. Things were ripe for trouble, 

Settlement of Carolina,—As far back as 1562, the French 
had given the name of Caro.ina to the region south of Vir- 
ginia (p. 37), though they had failed to colonize it perma- 
nently. Meanwhile, disregarding the claims of both France 
and Spain, English emigrants from Virginia and Plymouth 
had settled near Albemarle Sound and on the Cape Fear 
River (see Map, p. 42). But Carolina was to have other 
owners. In 1663, Charles II. granted this whole territory, 
as far south as the St, John’s River in Florida, to several 
noblemen; and the philosopher Locke was employed to 
draw up a constitution for their magnificent domain. Great 
philosophers are not always practical men ; and so it turned 
out that Locke’s “Grand Model,” with its array of feudal 
lords, was wholly unfit for the free deer-hunters of Albe- 
marle, who would call no man master. 

Nor was it more successful in the south, where a party 
sent out by the proprietors established themselves on the 
Ashley River (1670). A republican government was adopted 
instead; and in 1680, Charleston, so called after the Manes 
was teunded: 

The genial climate and rich soil of Carolina attracted 
settlers, not only from the northern colonies, but from the 
mother-country, the United Provinces, and even France, 
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whence the persecuted 
Hu’guenots (Protes- 
tants) were but too glad 
to escape to a land of 
liberty. Little or no {| 
trouble was experienced 
with the Indians; but 
the misrule of bad gov- 
ernors tried the people 
for a time, till they took 
matters into their own 
hands and drove out the 
tyrants, 

About the close of | 
the century, rice began | 
to be cultivated insouth- Cuas.eston ap Vicurry. 
ern Carolina, from seed brought from Madagascar ; and soon 
after 1700, cotton and silk were produced in small quantities. 

New France.—While these things were going on in the 
English colonies, the settlement of New France was slowly 
progressing. In 1642, Montreal was founded with solemn 
ceremonies as a mission-station. This place and Quebec soon 
became the head-quarters of devoted priests and Jesuits, 
whose one great aim was the conversion of the Indians. De- 
terred by no dangers, they pushed out into the wilderness, 
some making their way eastward as far as the Kennebec and 
Penobscot, and others penetrating the region of the Great 
Lakes. Not a few proved their sincerity by laying down 
their lives in this perilous service. 

Frencu Exprorations.—The Iroquois (see Map, p. 38), 
filled with jealousy and hatred of the French, resisted these 
missionary efforts, harassed the settlers on the St. Lawrence, 
and at one time even threatened Quebec with destruction. 
But other tribes were impressed by the earnest preachers. 
Allouez (a/-loo-a') raised the cross among the Sioux (s00), 
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the Chip’pewas, and curious throngs from distant nations 
that visited his little chapel on Lake Superior. He first 
brought back an atcount of the wonderful Pictured Rocks, 
where for miles the sandstone, from one to three hundred 
feet in height, has been worn into arches and columns like 
those of some ancient ruin. 

Following the example of this devoted missionary, Mar- 
quette (mar-ket’) and Joliet (zhole-ya’) next explored north- 
ern Michigan, and discovered the Mississippi at the mouth 
of the Wisconsin (1673). For hundreds of miles they de- 
scended the great river in canoes, to the point where it is 
joined by the Arkansas. 

Marquette afterward preached to the natives in what is 
now northern Illinois, and touched their hearts with his 
words of love. Coasting Lake Michigan on his return, he 
went ashore to perform his devotions, and while so engaged 
breathed his last. Flourishing cities in the regions they 
visited, preserve the names of Marquette and Joliet. 

The next explorers were Hen’nepin and La Salle (/ah 
sahl), commander of Fort Frontenac, which stood at the foot 
of Lake Ontario, on the site of the present city of Kingston 
(see Map, p. 112). When they had reached the Illinois 
River, La Salle turned back, while Hennepin directed his 
course to the upper Mississippi, and was the first white man 
to behold the Falls of St. Anthony. In 1682, La Salle, with 
a well-equipped party, started on a second expedition, and 
this time descended the Mississippi to its mouth. The coun- 
try on its banks he took possession of, in the name of King 
Louis XIV. of France, and called Louisiana after this 
“Grand Monarch,” then at the height of his glory. Thus, 
while England held the entire Atlantic coast from the Pe- 
nobscot to Florida, and claimed the whole country west to the 
Pacific, France, by actual explorations and the establishment 
of occasional posts, acquired a conflicting title to the basin 
of the Great Lakes and the vast valley of the Mississippi. 
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ANALYTICAL REVIEW. 


Treat the following Abstracts as heretofore directed (p. 66). Such sub- 
jects as the teacher sees fit, may from time to time hereafter be made the 


bases of similar exercises. 


French Explorations. New Netherland. 
(Pages 86, 87, 55, 64.) (Pages 51-55, 17.) 
L Fisaina Vovaags. I. Dorce Magitimg Enrerraise. 
IL Vrreazzani’s Voraces. Ii. Hupson’s Voracrs. 
1. Patronized by whom? 1. Hudson River discovered. 
2. Results, 2. Hudson Bay discovered. 
THI. Cantien’s Voracgs. TIL Easary Serrieements. 
IV. Atremets at CoLonization. 1, On Manhattan Ieland. 
1. On the St. Lawrence. 2. Up the Hudson. 
2. In Carolina. 8. Of Walloons. 
3. In Florida: Ribault. IV. Minoit's Apminisrrarion. 
a. Spanish massacre. V. “Patroon” System. 
6. French reprisals, VI. Kisrt’s Apministrarion. 
De Gourgues. VII. Struyvesant’s Apministrat’N. 
4. In Acadia. 1. Conquest of New Sweden: 
V. Caampvain’s EXPLorations, its early history. 
1. Founding of Quebec. 2. Character and course. 
2. Lake Champlain. VITL Conquest sy raz ENGLisH. 
VL Coutisions with THE Enozisa Change of names, 
oN THE Coast or Maine. IX. Soctran Lire axp Manners. 
66g 
CHAPTER X. 


KING PHILIP'S WAR.—BACON'S REBELLION. 


King Philip's War.—After the Pequod War, New Eng- 
land experienced little trouble from the Indians till 1675. 
Then broke out King Philip’s War. Philip, whose chief 
seat was Mount Hope (see Map, p. 64), was chief of the 
Wampanoags and son of the old Massasoit, who for more 
than forty years had remained the unwavering friend of the 
Plymouth colonists. 
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Philip knew the power of the pale-faces, and had not 
desired war. But he was powerless to keep down the fires 
kindled in the breasts of bis people when they saw them- 
selves gradually crowded out fram the hunting-grounds of 
their fathers, and at last shut up ia two small peninsulas on 
the northern shore of Narragansett Bay. Slight causes suf- 
ficed to fan the smouldering fire into a blaze. When three 
Red Men were executed for murdering a Christian Indian 
who had given information of their hostile designa, war 
could no-longer be deferred. Philip accepted his fate, 
though he wept when he heard of the first shedding of Eng- 
lish blood. He soon had al! the tribes, as far as the distant 
forests of Maine, united in one common cause against the 
whites. 

Then were experienced all the horrors of Indian warfare 
—the deadly ambus-- 
cade — the. fearful 
war-whoop, curdling 
the blood at mid- 
night—the shooting 
down by invisible 
foes of all who 
ventured outside of 
palisadee or block- 
house—the burning 
of villages, and 
sealping of women 


: and children. 
Broce-Horsz arn Parmanes. The Massachu- 


setts settlements in the Connecticut Valley suffered espe- 
cially, in the fall of 1675. Several were reduced to ashes. 
Hadley, surprised while its inhabitants were at meeting, waa 
saved by a strange-looking old man who suddenly appeared 
among the peaple to rally them from their fright and repel 
the savages, and then as mysteriously vanished. The sav- 
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iour of Hadley was at first thought to be an angel, but was 
afterward ascertained to be one of the fugitive judges that 
had condemned Charles I., General Goffe, who had been 
living in concealment in the neighborhood. 

For a time, Philip seemed to be everywhere. His venge- 
ful arm was felt even within eighteen miles of Boston, a 
sudden attack having been made on Weymouth, The 
Rhode Island towns suffered with the rest, and even the 
remote settlements of Maine and New Hampsbire were rav- 
aged. Panic seized the colonists, who beheld in this ter 
rible war a judgment for their sins—for their pride, in 
wearing long curled hair and gay apparel—for their hurry 
to leave meeting before the blessing was pronounced. Their 
imaginations painted phantom horsemen on the clouds, ard 
turned the howling of wolves into an omen of ill. 

Yet the yeomen of Massachusetts and Plymouth were 
not idle. They had laid waste the Wampanoag country, 
had sought Philip in the field; and in December, 1675, a 
thousand men invaded the territory of the Narragansetts, 
and completely broke the power of that once formidable 
tribe. The following spring, the Indians began to be hard 
pressed for food and ammunition. While attempting to fish 
at the Falls of the Connecticut, a considerable party of them 
was attacked and sustained a heavy reverse. 

At length without followers or resources, hunted from 
spot to spot, Philip returned to his old haunts near Mount 
Hope. The last bitter blow was the capture of his wife and 
boy. A few days after, surprised by his enemies in the re- 
cesses of a swamp, the heart-broken chief was shot by one 
of his own people who had deserted to the whites (August, 
1676). His head was sent to Plymouth, where it was ex- 
posed on a gibbet, and the little grandson of the faithful 
Massasoit was sold as a slave in Bermuda. During this brief 
but destructive war, six hundred buildings were burned, and 
as many of the settlers slain. 
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Virginia in 1675.—We left Virginia (p. 80) a royal prov- 
ince under Sir William Berkeley, and its people oppressed and 
discontented. In 1675, Indian depredations added to their 
troubles. Maryland had been the first thus to suffer, from 
the incursions of certain tribes, driven from their homes near 
the mouth of the Susquehanna by the victorious Senecas. 
Virginia had succored the sister colony. The Indians had 
sent embassadors to sue for peace, and these had been treach- 
erously slain by the whites. Thus provoked, the Indians re- 
taliated wherever a defenceless plantation invited their 
attack ; and these barbarities, occurring at the same time 
with King Philip’s War in New England, led the Virginians 
to suspect a general Indian plot for their destruction. 

Bacon’s Rebellion.—Governor Berkeley, who derived 
profit from the Indian trade, and who at the same time no 
doubt honestly disapproved of the treachery that was the 
immediate cause of the war, would take no efficient meas- 
ures to protect the people. Nor, when a commission to lead 
a force against the savages was asked for by NaTHanigL 
Bacon, a young and popular lawyer from England who had 
a seat in the governor’s council, would he grant it. So Ba- 
con, hearing soon after of an attack on his own plantation, 
took the liberty of proceeding against the Indians without a 
commission (April, 1676). For this, though successful, he 
was denounced by Berkeley as a traitor. 

Peace was for a time preserved by Bacon’s making con- 
cessions ; but the commission was still withheld, and soor 
the popular leader appeared before Jamestown with several 
hundred men, and extorted it from the unwilling governor. 
The Indians were defeated; but, during Bacon’s absence on 
the expedition, Berkeley declared him and his men rebels, 
and there was no alternative but civil war. The people gen- 
erally sided with Bacon, as the champion of their rights. 
Jamestown fell successively into the hands of either party, 
and in September, 1676, was burned by the patriots, several 
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of them fring their own dwellings, to prevent it from becom- 
ing a stronghold of the enemy. 

Success crowned the efforts of the popular party, and 
they were on the point of witnessing the triumph of liberal 
principles when their able young leader sickened and died 
(Oct. 1, 1676). The “ rebellion ” soon died out, and the malig- 
nant Berkeley wreaked a terrible vengeance on the patriot 
leaders that survived. Nothing short of their life-blood 
would satisfy him. “God hath been inexpressibly merciful 
to this poor province,” he wrote, after giving an account 
of one of his hangings ; but he himself showed no mercy. 

Culpepper, to whom, with Lord Arlington, King Charles 
II, had granted Virginia, came over in 1680 as its governor 
for life. His sole aim seems to have been to get as much 
money as possible out of his province. There would prob- 
ably have been another “rebellion,” had not the king re- 
voked the grant and recalled Culpepper. But the new gov- 
ernor was of the same stamp, and Virginia as a royal prov- 
ince was for a while little better off than before. 


REVIEW BY DATES. 


Continue the CaronotoaicaL Recorp for the following years, accord- 
ing to the model on page 55. The words in parentheses will suggest the 
events, As a review, let the events be assigned in turn to different pupils, 
and each tell what he knows about his topic without being questioned. 


1606 (Grant). 1634 (Maryland). 1652 (Maine). 

1607 (Jamestown). 1635 (Connecticut). 1653 (North Carolina). 
1608 (Champlain). 1636 (Providence). 1655 (New Sweden) 
1609 (Hudson). 1637 (Pequods). 1663 (Carolina). 

1614 (Manhattan). 1638 (New Haven). 1664 (N. Amsterdam). 
1619 (Assembly). “ (Swedes) 1665 (Union). 

1620 (Pilgrims). 1639 (Newport). 1670 (South Carolina). 
1622 (Massacre). “ (Gorges). 1673 (New York). 
1628 (Mass. Bay). 1641 (New Hampshire), 1674 (Andros). 

1630 (Boston). 1643 (Union). 1675 (War). 


1633 (Connecticut) 1644 (Indian War). 1676 (Rebellion). 


88 QUAKERS IN NEW JERSEY. 


CHAPTER XI. 
FOUNDING OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Quaker Settlements in New Jersey.—Berkeley, one of 
the proprietors of New Jersey (p. 77), sold out his share to 
two Quakers, and in 
1676 the province was 
|} divided into East Jer- 
sey and West Jersey, 
Carteret retaining the 
former. 

The Quakers, or 
Friends, originated in 
England about 1650, 
through the teachings 
of George Fox, who 
from a shoemaker’s ap- 
prentice became an 
earnest itinerant 
} preacher. One of 
their leading doctrines 
| was the equality of 
all men; they kept 
their hats on even be- 

Eazy Sertcements 1x New Jeesey. fore the king himself, 
and used thow and thee no matter whom they addressed. 
They thought war wrong, even when waged in self-defence, 
and never returned evil for evil. 

We have seen how these generally inoffensive Friends 
were treated in New England and Virginia. In the old 
country, also, persecution was for years their lot. They 
were reviled by the lowest of the low; their women and 
children were dragged by the hair through the streets; their 
meeting-houses were pulled down; their preachers were fincd 
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and imprisoned in filthy dungeons. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that they flocked to the asylum provided for them 
on the genial banks of the Delaware, and reared the flourish- 
ing villages of Salem and Burlington. After the death of 
Carteret, East Jersey also was purchased by an association 
of Quakers, at whose head stood William Penn. 

William Penn was a son of Admira! Penn, a favorite 
officer of the Duke of York. While at Oxford University, 
the young William had embraced the doctrines of tho 
Friends ; and having with some others gone so far as to 
tear the college gown from the backs of his fellow-students, 
he was expelled from the university. For this and for stand- 
ing firm in his new faith, on his return home, he was beaten 
by his father and turned out of the house. But neither the 
admiral’s anger nor the brilliant prospects that awaited him 
if he would yield his religious convictions, could shake his 
belief. He became a great preacher, the defender of his 
sect, and earnestly embarked in the work of colonizing his 
people where they could enjoy their principles unmolested. 

Founding of Pennsylvania,—Colonization in the New 
World had engaged the attention of William Penn, even 
before he became interested in New Jersey. As early as 
1681 he had obtained from Charles II. a large grant west 
of the Delaware, in payment of £16,000 which had been 
owed his father by the government. To this territory the 
king gave the name of PENNsyLvania, though the modest 
Penn wanted it called simply Sylvania (forest-land), and 
actually offered one of the secretaries twenty guineas to 
have the name so changed. A liberal “frame of govern- 
ment ” was drawn up for the new colony ; the three south- 
ern counties (constituting the present state of Delaware) 
were added to Penn’s domain ; and in 1682 the proprietor 
himself set sail with a considerable company. “I will 
found,” said he, “a free colony for all mankind.” 

Penn’s grant embraced the territory once called New 
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Sweden. The Swedes had shown themselves an intelligent, 
moral, and religious people. Sending back messages by 
every traveller, they had begged that godly men would 
come from old Sweden to this strange land to keep them 
in the faith of their fathers. And godly men had come, and 
had taught their catechism not only to their own people but 
to the neighboring Delawares, freely rendering the petition 
of the Lord’s Prayer, Give us this day our daily bread, in 
the Indian tongue, “Give us always plenty of venison and 
corn.” There were but three books in the whole colony, 
yet they were used so faithfully that every child could read. 

Though, on the conquest of New Sweden by the Dutch, 
such of the inhabitants as refused allegiance to Holland 
were sent back to Europe, many thrifty Swedes remained ; 
and from some of these, who were settled there, Penn bought 
a tract at the confluence of the Schuylkill and the Delaware, 
Here, in 1683, he laid out in regular squares the city of 
Philadelphia, its name (meaning brotherly love) being an 
earnest of the principles that were to govern the Quaker 
colony. Governor Penn shortly afterward made his famous 
treaty with the neighboring Indians, who were won by his 
loving words, and promised to live in peace with William 
Penn and his children as long as the moon and the sun 
should endure. ‘This treaty was never broken, 

Philadelphia grew apace; within three years it could 
boast of six hundred houses, Solid comfort was character- 
istic of the city, rather than show. One of the residents at 
this early period wrote of the town: “There are no begars 
nor olde maydes, neither Lawyers nor Doctors, with lycense 
to kill and make mischeef.” 

An Assembly of delegates from the different counties 
was convoked, which passed on laws proposed by the gov- 
ernor and council. Swedes and Dutch were allowed equal 
rights with English settlers. Ship-loads of emigrants came 
over, The name of Germantown, founded in 1684, shows 
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that some of these were from Germany,—pioncers in a great 
movement from that country, which afterward rapidly in- 
creased the population of Pennsylvania. 

The Three Lower Counties—Lord Baltimore's grant and 
Penn’s covering in part the same ground, there was long a 
dispute aa to the line between Maryland and Pennsylvania. 
The present east-and-west boundary was fixed in 1761 by 
two surveyors, Mason and Dixon, and in the days of slavery 
was often referred to as “ Mason and Dixon’s line.” Penn’s 
title to the “three Lower Counties” was confirmed. But 
their inhabitants, growing dissatisfied, were in 1701 allowed 
a distinct Assembly of their own, and thus became virtually 
independent under the name of Derawarz, They remained, 
however, under the same governor as Pennsylvania till 1776. 

Penn's Latter Days were clouded. The Assembly took 
advantage of his abseuce in 
England to infringe on his 
rights and divert his reve- 
nues, After the fall of the 
Stuarts and the accession of 
William and Mary in 1689, 
he was thrice arrested on 
false charges of treason aud 
conspiracy, growing out of 
his friendship for the deposed 
king, James HW. Dishonest 
agents involved him in debt; 
and, when he asked the As- 
sembly of his colony for a 
moderate loan, he was re- 
fused. After a life devoted 
to the service of others, the 
pure and gentle Friend died in 1718, having received little 
reward in this world except the approval of his own con- 
science. 
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GENERAL REVIEW AND MAP QUESTIONS. 


(Refer to the Maps on pages 73, 88.) 


How was New Sweden situated? When and where was it first settled ? 
Who led the Swedes? What have we heard about Minuit before? Who 
claimed the territory of New Sweden? On what ground? Describe the 
people of New Sweden. What city afterward covered the site of their 
northernmost settlement? What became of New Sweden? In what four 
colonies was it successively incorporated ? 

What name did the greater part of New Sweden bear, when included in 
Pennsylvania? When, and under what name, did “the three Lower Coun- 
ties” become an independent colony? Whence was the name of the colo- 
ny, river, and bay, derived? Tell all you know about Lord Delaware. By 
what other name was the Delaware River known among the Dutch? 

How was Fort Nassau situated? What Indians lived on the eastern 
shore of Maryland? Why was New Jersey so called® By whom, and in 
what part, was it first scttled? How was it divided? Which was the 
larger division? Name some of the early settlementa in East Jersey. Men- 
tion some in West Jersey. 

Where do we first hear of Quakers in the New World? Whcre next? 
How did New Jersey fall into their possession? Tell all you know about 
the origin and peculiarities of the Quakers. How was William Penn con- 
nected with New Jersey? How with Pennsylvania? With what sovereigns 
of England had Penn todo? Mention three early settlements in Pennsy!- 
vania, 

Draw a map of New Jersey and the adjacent part of Pennsylvania, 
showing the division into East and West Jersey, the early settlements, and 
the city of Philadelphia, 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE NEW WORLD AT THE CLOSE OF THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 


New York.—Major Edmund Andros, who became gov- 
ernor of New York after its reconquest from the Dutch in 
1674, was the fit tool of his tyrannical master, the Duke of 
York. Under his rule, the people had nothing to say about 
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laying taxes or making laws; the idea of their having any 
rights in such matters was laughed at. 

The duke’s grant extended from the Connecticut to 
Maryland ; so Andros, in the summer of 1675, sailed with a 
little fleet for Saybrook, to let the people know that he was 
their governor. The brave men of Connecticut refused to 
recognize his authority, and not liking their resolute looks 
he sailed back to New York. A similar attempt was made 
in New Jersey, but without much better success, Complaints 
against the administration of Andros finally led to his recall. 
Dongan, his successor, was authorized to convoke an Assem- 
bly, and allow the people, for the first time, a voice in their 
own government (1683). 

Under Dongan the boundary between New York and 
Connecticut was settled, nearly as it is at present, An im- 
portant treaty was also made with the Iroquois in western 
New York. Hostilities between these Indians (the Five 
Nations) and the French broke out soon after ; Canada was 
overrun, Montreal laid waste, and hundreds of the settlers 
of New France were massacred. 

When the Duke of York became King James II. in 1685, 
the concessions that had been made to the people of New 
York were. revoked, and there was a return to the tyranny 
of former times. So, on hearing in 1688 that James had been 
driven from the throne, the New Yorkers expelled his repre- 
sentative, and, while declaring their loyalty to the new sov- 
ereigns, William and Mary, made Jacob Leisler (lice‘ler) 
provisional governor. Three years afterward, the governor 
appointed by William and Mary arrived, and Leisler surren- 
dered his authority,—but only to be tried on a charge of 
treason and hanged. 

The new governor did little for the colony. His succes- 
sor, Fletcher, displayed some energy in repelling an incur- 
sion of the French from the north ; but, while be was sus- 
pected of favoring the pirates that infested the coast, he 
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proved himself no friend of popular rights. With the ap- 
pointment of the Earl of Bellamont as governor, in 1698, a 
better era dawned. 

New England under Andros.—Shortly after his accession, 
James united the New England colonies under one royal 
governor-general, and appointed his old favorite, now Sir 
Edmund Andros, to that position (1686). The charter of 
Massachusetts had been declared forfeited; Plymouth had 
none, Not receiving from Rhode Island the surrender of 
her charter, according to his demands, Andros suppressed 
the existing government of that colony, and then (October, 
1687) proceeded to Hartford to take away the charter of 
Connecticut. 

The Assembly was in session, and the much-prized instru- 
ment was produced. A warm debate, in the presence of 
Andros and an excited throng of towns-people, was pro- 
tracted into the night, The Assembly was on the point of 
yielding to the governor’s demands, when the lights were 
suddenly put out, and in the dark the precious document was 
spirited away. It was concealed in a hollow tree known as 
“the Charter Oak,” carefully cherished by the citizens of 
Hartford till it was blown down during a violent storm in 
1856. Andros failed to effect his object, but he declared 
Connecticut a part of his government, and after the last 
entry in the records of the Assembly wrote the word Finis 
(THE END). 

The old Puritan order of things was now indeed, for the 
time, at an end in New England. The Episcopal Church 
was established. Persons that wished to be married had to 
go from all parts of Massachusetts to Boston, for there was 
the only Episcopal minister. New taxes were imposed. 
The title of the old settlers to their lands was called in ques- 
tion, and to make it good heavy fees had to be paid. No 
one was allowed to leave the colony without a pass from the 
governor. With all this the men of Massachusetts were so 
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disgusted that they would not observe their annual Thanks- 
giving, because Andros appointed it. 

But one day, news came that James was no longer king. 
Then it was the people’s turn. They rose and imprisoned 
Andros; and by the middle of May, 1689, the old govern- 
ments were reinstated in all the New England colonies. 


Aywnnoa pevanpina tas Coartes op Conseerices. 


After.two years’ importunity Massachusetts obtained a 
new charter from William and Mary, by which Plymouth 
and Maine were incorporated in that colony {1692}. At the 
same time, Sir William Phipps, a native of Pemmaquid, was 
appointed governor. Au illiterate ship-master, who had been 
knighted for having fished up treasure from an old Spanish 
wreck off St. Domingo, Phipps did not particularly distin- 
guish himself, and retained the government but a short time. 
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Fletcher in Connecticut,—In 1693 the good people of 
Connecticut were put to another trial. The commission of 
Fletcher who has just been mentioned as governor of New 
York, gave him authority over the militia of Connecticut as 
well as of his own province, and he went to Hartford to 
assume command of them. But the militia of Connecticut 
preferred to be commanded by their own officers. The troops 
were paraded ; but as soon as Fletcher’s secretary began to 
read the governor’s commission, Captain Wadsworth ordered 
the drums to beat. Fletcher commanded silence, and again 
the reading began ; again, at a sign from Wadsworth, the 
drums drowned every other sound. The enraged Fletcher 
began to storm, when Captain Wadsworth, significantly 
stepping up with his drawn sword, bade the drummers go 
on. “If you interrupt them again,” said he to Fletcher, “I 
will meke the sun shine through you.” And Fletcher inter- 
rupted them no more. 

King William’s War.—A collision between the French 
and English in the New World had to come, sooner or later. 
French missionaries and fur-traders had explored the western 
rivers, and dotted the shores of the Great Lakes with scat- 
tered posts,—few and feeble, it is true, but sufficient for 
France to base on them a claim to the whole Mississippi 
Valley. But this was embraced as well in the English 
grants, which ran west to the Pacific. The shores of Hud- 
son Bay, and Newfoundland, valuable on account of its 
proximity to the fishing-banks, were also disputed territory. 
The French, weakened by their recent conflict with the Five 
Nations, were outnumbered ten to one by the English, but 
had powerful allies in the eastern Indians. 

James II., driven from the throne of England, took refuge 
with Louis XIV, of France, who engaged to assist him in 
recovering his crown. War between the two countries 
broke out in 1689. It spread to their colonies in America, 
and was there known as “King William’s War.” Count 
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Frontenac, now in a green old age, was a second time made 
governor of New France. The French and Indians soon 
spread terror along the frontier, The tribes of Maine and 
New Hampshire took the war-path against the English, and 
Dover and Pemmaquid suffered from the tomahawk and 
scalping-knife, Schenectady, in New York, the gate of its 
palisade left unguarded, was surprised one bitter night in 
February, 1690, by a band from Montreal. The houses were 
fired, the sleeping inhabitants murdered, and but few escaped 
into the woods half-naked, to make their way through a 
driving snow-storm to Albany—16 miles distant—or perish 
in the drifts. The settlements on the Salmon Falls River 
and Casco Bay (see Map, p. 65) suffered in like manner. 

The northern colonies, having to bear the brunt of the 
contest, united for their own protection. Two expeditions 
were projected ; one by land against Montreal, the other by 
sea against Quebec. The former failed, Frontenac repulsing 
the advanced division, and the main body not even reaching 
the Canadian border. The attack on Quebec was equally 
unsuccessful, Phipps (afterward governor of Massachusetts) 
moving so slowly tbat Frontenac was prepared for either 
assault or siege. Phipps, however, took Port Royal and 
other posts in Acadia. Massachusetts met the expenses of 
the expedition with bills of credit, ranging from 5s. to £5,— 
the first paper-money ever issued in the English colonies. 

Hannah Dustin. — King William’s War continued to 
afflict the colonies till 1697. Its later operations were car- 
ried on mainly by the Indian allies on either side. One in- 
cident connected with this savage warfare has made the 
name of Hannah Dustin memorable. 

This heroic woman was confined to a sick-bed in her home 
pear Haverhill (Aa'ver-il—see Map, p. 62), in north-eastern 
Massachusetts, when the town was attacked by Indians. 
Her husband, at work in a neighboring field, kept off the 
savages with his gun while seven of his children made their 
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escape, but could not prevent the murder of his new-born 
babe or the capture of Mrs. Dustin and her nurse, The two 
latter were driven slong, till they reached an island in the 
Merrimac a few miles above Concord. 

Here Mrs. Dustin, learning that she was to be taken 
many miles furthor, resolved to regain her freedom. A boy 
was her fellow-csptive. 
Waking him and her nurse 
one night when the Indians 
were asleep, she assigned 
a part to each, and bade 
them strike their captors. 
Despair nerved the feeble 
arms, and ten stalwart sav- 
ages were slain with their 
own tomahawks. More 
merciful than they had 
been to her, Mrs. Dustin 
spared an Indian child, and 
one woman escaped, Seiz- 
ing on the cance that had 
brought them thither, the 
two women and boy then 
descended the Merrimac, 
and were soon sale among 
the friends who had 
mourned them as lost. A 
granite monument reared on the spot (in Bos'cawen, N. EL) 
commemorates this deed. 

The Witch-Mania—In savage warfare atrocities were 
to be expected, but they were almost outdone by the bloody 
scenes enacted in 1692 in that part of Salem now called 
Danvers. A strange delusion on the subject of witchcraft, 
originating in the family of the minister of Salem and en- 
couraged by the credulous Cotton Mather, a learned young 
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minister of Boston, seized on the people of Massachusetts, 
A weak-minded or malicious person had only to declare that 
he was pinched, pricked, or bruised by invisible fingers, and 
some friendless old woman, or mayhap one of bis own kin- 
dred, would be arrested as a witch, convicted on worthless 
testimony, and then put to death on the gallows. 

Twenty innocent persons thus suffered judicial murder— 
not to mention those who were thrust into prison—before’ 
the eyes of the people were opened, and the horrors wrought 
by a few fanatical magistrates and ministers were brought 
to an end. Most of those concerned in the witch-prosecu- 
tions finally saw and lamented their error ; but Mather be- 
lieved in witches to the last, and wrote a book to justify the 
murder of the innocents he bad helped to condemn. 

Maryland.—lIn 1691, William and Mary made Maryland 
a royal province, revoking its charter. The Church of Eng- 
land was established, and the people taxed for its support. 
The capital was removed from St. Mary’s (1694) to Provi- 
dence, on the Severn River, afterward called Annapolis 
in honor of Queen Anne. The liberal provisions of Lord 
Baltimore were for a time set aside; but after twenty-four 
years the colony was restored to the representative of the 
Calverts as proprietary, and its government remained in his 
family till about the time of the Revolution. Baltimore was 
laid out in 1730, and Frederick in 1745. 

Virginia.—In Virginia, Sir Edmund Andros turned up as 
governor in 1692 ; and here, for the first time in the New 
World, he was popular. In 1698, provision was made for 
the building of a new city as a capital, in stead of James- 
town. Its site was fixed on the peninsula between the York 
and the James River (see Map, p. 112) near the spot where a 
college endowed by the sovereigns and bearing their names 
— William and Mary—had already been erected. The new 
capital was called Williamsburg, and was laid out in the 
form of a W, in token of the loyalt7 of its builders. 
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CONTEMPORARY EVENTS AND RULERS 


1700.— Massachusetts, New York, Maryland, and Virginia, royal 
provinces, ruled by governors appointed by the crown. New Hampshire 
united to Massachusetts. Connecticut and Rhode Island under charters 
which allowed them to choose their own governors. Government of the 
Jerseys unsettled, in consequence of conflicting claims. Pennsylvania, in- 
cluding “the three Lower Counties,” under William Penn as governor. 
-All Carolina held by the eame proprietors, who appointed different governors 
for the north and south. 

Bellamont governor of New York and Massachusetts. Captain Kidd, 
arrested in Boston, awaiting trial in England ae a pirate. The original 
edifice of Trinity Church, New York City, on its present site, four years old. 
Swearing and drunkenness punished with ten lashes or a fine of five shil- 
lings, in Virginia. The woollen-manufacture diecouraged in the colonies by 
act of Parliament, Love of liberty and impatience of oppression charac- 
teristic of all the colonies. 

Population of the colonies about 300,000. Annual exports to England 
about $1,500,000, Boston the largest city. Two colleges (Harvard, Wil- 
liam and Mary) in operation. Firet meeting of trustees to found a college 
in Connecticut, resulting in the establishment of Yale, firat at Saybrook 
(1702), afterward at New Haven (1717).—D "Iberville (de-bare-veel'), a Cana- 
dian navigator in the service of France, exploring the lower Mississippi. 

Mexico and the other possessions of Spain in the New World under 
viceroys, who were almost absolute. The colonies sacrificed to the mother- 
country. The colonial offices, even the lowest, bestowed on Spaniards, and 
sometimes sold in Madrid to the highest bidder. Natives kept in ignorance. 
In Mexico, the colonists prohibited from cultivating flax, hemp, the vine, 
etc..—from certain manufactures, and from foreign trade on pain of death. 
Tobacco-raising a government monopoly. Annual revenue of Mexico, 
$8,000,000.—Guiana in possession of the Dutch and French. 

Jamaica, in the West Indies (taken from the Spanish by Admiral Penn 
in 1655), under English rule. Agriculture and trade flourishing, having 
received an impetus from the Buccaneers, or pirates, who spent their gains 
freely on the island between 1660 and 1680.—The western part of St. Do- 
mingo (Hayti) in possession of France. 

William II. king of England and atadtholder of. the United Provinces. 
England enjoying the light of literature and science; Sir Isaac Newton at 
the height of his renown. Louis XIV. of France in the fifty-seventh year 
of his reign; his greatness waning. Peter the Great, of Russia, defeated et 
Narva by Charles XII, of Sweden. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


QUEEN ANNE'S WAR—SETTLEMENT OF GEORGIA. 
—THE SOUTH-WEST. 


Queen Anne's War.— Queen Anne, having succeeded 
William IIT. on the throne of England in 1702, immediately 
engaged in the War of the Spanish Succession with France 
and Spain. It extended to the American colonies, and was 
there called “Queen Anne’s War.” In September, 1702, 
Governor Moore of South Carolina made a descent on the 
Spanish settlement of St. Augustine. He took the town; 
but, while he was waiting for artillery with which to attack 
the fort, two men-of-war belonging to the enemy made their 
appearance ; and Moore, thinking discretion the better part 
of valor, beat a hasty—some said a cowardly—retrcat. 

Three years afterward, this same governor, with a few 
English and many friendly Creeks, undertook another expe- 
dition, against the Spanish-Indian settlements near Appa- 
lachee Bay (see Map, p. 102), on the Gulf coast of northern 
Florida, He succeeded in plundering several villages, and 
taking many Indian prisoners, who were transplanted to the 
banks of the Altamaha (awl-td-md-haw’). The French, at- 
tempting an attack on Charleston in 1706, were repulsed. 

The Deerfield Massacre.—In New Hampshire and Mas- 
sachusetts, Queen Anne’s War was characterized by the 
usual Indian barbarities. The massacre at Deerfield, in 
northern Massachusetts (February, 1704), was full of hor- 
rors. The place was surprised just before dawn, after the 
sentinels had retired from their posts. Climbing over the 
palisades on snow-drifts which reached their top, a legion 
of yelling savages were soon firing the houses and scalping 
the inhabitants. Those who escaped immediate death were 
dragged as prisoners to Canada. 
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One day years afterward, when Deerfield had been re- 
built, a woman attired as a squaw entered the village. In 
reply to the inquiries of the people, she declared herself a 
daughter of the former minister of the place, who had been 
taken captive the day of the massacre. Then only seven 
years old, she had grown up and married among the Indians. 
Curiosity had led her to revisit the home of her childhood ; 
but she was deaf to all entreaties to remain, and after a 
brief stay returned to her husband and children in Canada, 

The Treaty of Utrecht (yoo'trekt) terminated Queen 
Anne’s War in 1713. By its terms, the peninsula of Acadia, 
thenceforth known as Nova Scotia, and the island of New- 
foundland, were ceded to the English. 

Founding of pls —In 1729 Carolina was divided into 
two royal prov- 
inces,  distin- 
guished as 


North and 
South, King 
George IT. hav- 


ing purchased 
the rights of 
the proprietors, 
Thesettlements 
of the south- 
ei province 
stopped short 
of the Savan- 
nah; and the 
region west of 
that river, as 
far as the Alta- 
maha, the king 
in 1732 granted to James Edward Oglethorpe and others, 
who called it Gzorg1a in honor of their royal patron. 
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Debt was at this time’in England punished with impris- 
onment, and the jails had been full of unfortunates who had 
no means of recovering their liberty. Oglethorpe, as benevo- 
lent ashe had proved himself brave under Marlborough and 
Prince Eugene, filled with compassion for these helpless 
debtors, had obtained the release of many, and now sought ' 
to provide homes for them and for the poor generally be- 
neath the pleasant sky of Georgia. The official seal of the 
trustees of the new colony—a group of silk-worms, with the 
legend Not for themselves, but for others—was a fitting em- 
blem of their unselfish aims, 

Savannah.—Oglethorpe led the first company of emi- 
grants in person, and chose for their place of settlement a 
sightly bluff on the west bank of the Savannah River, eigh- 
teen miles from its mouth, having first obtained the consent 
of its Indian owners. Here he commenced the beautiful 
city of Savannah, with its wide streets, and cheerful houses 
surrounded with gardens. 

Early History of Georgia —Jews, Protestant Austrians, 
Moravians or United Brethren, and Scottish Highlanders, 
found a home in Georgia. Friendly relations were early 
established with the Indian tribes far and near. Oglethorpe, 
having returned to England, in 1736 brought out a larger 
party than before, the brothers John and Charles Wesley, 
afterward distinguished, with the eloquent Whitefield (whit’- 
field), as the founders of Methodism, accompanying him. 

The Spanish, who claimed the coast almost as far north 
as Charleston, naturally felt aggrieved at the intrusion of 
this English colony,—particularly when Oglethorpe estab- 
lished posts at intervals as far as the mouth of the St. John’s 
River, which he looked upon as the dividing line between 
English and Spanish territory. War was inevitable ; and in 
’ the summer of 1740, Oglethorpe, desiring to anticipate the 
enemy, made a sudden attack on St. Augustine. But the 
place was too strong for his little army. 
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In 1742 the Spaniards retaliated, appearing in strong 
force before Frederica (jfred-e-re'kd— see Map, p. 102). 
They would no doubt have taken it, but for a ruse of Ogle- 
thorpe. By means of a letter written to a deserter in their 
camp as if he had been a spy, he led the enemy to believe 
that a British fleet was near at hand, and thus frightened 
them into a retreat after an unsuccessful attempt to reach 
the town. 

Peace returned to the colony in time, but without bring- 
ing, for several years, the expected measure of prosperity. 
Some of the settlers were not the right stuff for pioneers ; 
nor were the regulations laid down by the trustees, though 
well-intended, always the wisest. Indigo and silk were pro- 
duced in the Moravian settlements, but elsewhere agriculture 
languished. Slavery, at first prohibited as opposed to the 
interests of poor white laborers, was finally allowed in com- 
pliance with the wisbes of the people. From that time 
planting was carried on more largely and profitably. In 
1752 the charter was surrendered to the king, and as a royal 
province Georgia grew steadily in population and wealth. 

: French Settle- 
| ments in the South- 
| west.—Following up 
) La Salle’s explorations 
(p. 82), the French, 
just as the seven- 
teenth century was 
closing, attempted to 
colonize Louisiana, 
They founded Biloxi 
(de lok'se), on the 
Gulf of Mexico, in 
1699, and seventeen 
ae —— === years later Fort Rosa- 
Faenca Serrcewsnts x Tas S0uTa-wzser. lie (ro-za-le'), on the 
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Mississippi, where the city of Natchez now stands—the first 
settlements in the present state of Mississippi. Several 
posts were also planted within the limits of what is now Ala- 
bams. Mobile, which dates from 1711, was the early capital 
of the French province, 

New Orleans, the first permanent settlement in our pres- 
ent Louisiana, was laid out by colonists sent over in 1718, 
and was called after the Duke of Orleans, then regent of 
France. Its beginnings were humble, the occupants of the 
few huts first thrown up among the canes and trees ap- 
parently “waiting for houses.” Its advantages for com- 
merce, however, were so evident that in 1723 it superseded 
Mobile as the capital. 

The Mississippi Scheme.—From 1717 to 1732, Louisiana 
was under the control of a company which bad obtained 
from the French government grants of its colonial posses- 
sions, as well as a monopoly of the foreign trade, and on 
these as a basis of credit made an enormous issue of paper- 
money. ‘The Mississippi Scheme,” as it was called, man- 
aged by an unscrupulous gambler named Law, infatuated 
the whole French people. Inexhaustible mines were to be 
opened in Louisiana and to enrich everybody connected with 
the company. Nobles, priests, ladies, all classes, contended 
for the stock, and the shares soon rose to sixty times their 
original price. But the frenzy was as short-lived as violent. 
One day in May, 1720, the bubble burst ; and the next, a 
man might have had millions of Law’s paper-money in his 
pocket and yet starved. ‘ Mississippi” and “Louisiana” 
were for a time names of evil omen among the French 
people, and immigration came to a stand-still. 

Louisiana at this time contained several thousand inhab- 
itants, Agriculture was carried on chiefly by slave-labor. 
Rice was the principal crop; tobacco and indigo were also 
raised. Grain for the support of the settlers came down the 
Mississippi from the growing Mlinois settlements, in increas- 
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ing quantities. The French at Fort Rosalie, attempting to 
wrest from the Natchez Indians their ancient capital, were 
massacred by the latter (1729) ; and a few months afterward 
the Natchez were in turn destroyed asa nation by a force 
from New Orleans. Two attempts were made by the French 
to punish the Chickasaws, who were suspected of having in- 
stigated the attack on Fort Rosalie, but neither succeeded. 

There is nothing further to note in the history of Lou- 
isiana till 1762, when it was ceded to Spain. 


REVIEW—-THE THIRTEEN COLONIES. 

We have now traced the events connected with the birth of the Thir- 
tecn Colonies, extending from 1607, the date of the founding of Virginia, 
to 1738, when the first settlement was planted in Georgia. During this 
period, England had the following sovereigns :— 


James, . . . 1603-1625] Coartes Il, . . 1660-1685 
Cuartes ll, . 5 1625-1649 | James II., ° : 1685-1688 
Commonwealth, . 1649-1653 | Wittiam anp Mary, . 1689-1694 
Protectorate, 3 1653-1659 Wirtiam Il, . 1689-1702 
Oxtver CrowwetL, 1653-1658 | ANxe, c i - 1702-1714 
Ricusep Cromwe tt, 1658-1659 | Georor I, . , 1714-1727 


Restoration, . ; - 1660 | Georag IL., : - 1727-1760 


Reotew.—Let one scholar write on the blackboard in a column the 
names of the Thirteen Colonies, in the order of their settlement. Let an- 
other, in a second column, write opposite to each what nation planted the 
firat settlement. Leta third supply the dates; a fourth write the name of 
the first settlement, or where it was made. Other membere of the class 
may be called on to tell who was sovereign of England when each first set- 
tlement was made (gee Table above)—What person was most prominent in 
the founding of each colony, and facts connected with his history—Any in- 
tercating circumstances connected with the founding—What colonies, once 
distinct, do not appear among the Thirteen, haying been absorbed in some 
other—Which of the colonies were royal provinces. 

What was the political condition of Maine? In which of the colonies 
did slavery exist? At the beginning of the eighteenth century, what moun- 
tains virtually bounded the English colonies on the west? How far did they 
claim to extend? What powers besides England had settlements in North 
America? Where were tbe French settlements? Where the Spanish ? 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
KING GEORGE'S WAR.—WASHINGTON'S MISSION, 


King George's War.—Queen Anno’s War (p. 101) was 
followed by peace with France till 1744. In this year, Vir- 
ginia and Maryland sought to strengthen their title to the 
lands in the basin of the Ohio, by purchasing the right and 
interest of the Iroquois therein. This of course increased 
the suspicion of the French, and when France and England 
arrayed themselves against each other in the Old World, in 
the War of the Austrian Succession, their American colonies 
at once followed the example. The struggle was here known 
as “King George’s War.” 

The Captare of Louisburg, a fortress of immense strength 
on the eastern coast of Cape Breton Island (kape brit’?’n— 
see Map, p. 56), was the great event that signalized this 
war. It was taken from the French by some four thousand 
New Englanders— fishermen, lumberers, mechanics, and 
farmers—commanded by Gen. Pep’perell, a native of Maine, 
and aided by a British fleet. 

Merrily rang the bells of Boston, when it was announced 
that after six weeks’ siege ‘the Gibraltar of America,” with 
its walls 40 feet thick and 25 feet high, defended by a hun- 
dred cannon, had surrendered to the colonial army (June 17, 
1745). Equally great were the rejoicings when, in the two 
following years, two powerful expeditions sent by the 
French for the recovery of Cape Breton utterly failed. And 
equally great was the mortification when, by the treaty 
which closed the war in 1748, the men of New England saw 
the fruits of their prowess wrested from them and Louisburg 
restored to France, while the boundaries were still left in 
dispute. But, if attended with no other advantage, King 
George’s War had taught the colonies their own strength. 
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French and English Claims. —The peace that followed 
was necessarily of short continuance. How could it be 
otherwise, when the English were gradually working their 
way west under royal grants and Indian deeds, while the 
French based their claims on discovery and actua} occu- 
pancy, and had, to support them, a cordon of forts from 
New Orleans to Detroit? A grant made by the English 
crown in 1749, of 500,000 acres on the Ohio, for the pur- 
pose of planting settlers beyond the Alleghanies and trad- 
ing with the western tribes, brought matters to a crisis, 

The Ohio Company soon had surveyors at work on their 
lands ; but not before the French, pushing down from their 
strong post of Presque Isle (press keel’) on Lake Erie, had 
established forts at Le Boeuf (4h buff’) and Venango in 
the north-west of Pennsylvania. The next movement on 
the part of the French was to break up an English post in 
what is now western Ohio, and to carry off its occupants 
as captives. The governor of Virginia saw the storm com- 
ing, and the necessity of preparing for it. But first by 
a trusty messenger he would send a remonstrance to the 
French commander, and demand his withdrawal from the 
Ohio Valley. For this delicate mission GEorGE WasHINc- 
Ton, the future saviour of his country, was selected. 

Youth of Washington.— Washington was born on the 
Potomac, in Westmoreland County, Virginia, February 22, 
1732. His father, one of the high-toned planters of Vir- 
ginia, left bim an orphan at the age of eleven; and on bis 
mother, whose virtues he reverenced and whose early pre- 
cepts he ever remembered, devolved the duty of moulding 
his character. His youth was full of promise. An accom- 
plished horseman, proficient in all manly exercises, he was 
no less amiable in disposition, modest, and truthful. His 
mother summed it all up years afterward, when he had be- 
come the nation’s idol; “I am not surprised at his success,” 
she said, “for George always was a good boy.” 
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and practical, George acquitted 
himself with credit. He became a good mathematician, and 
at the age of sixteen was employed by Lord Fairfax to sur- 
vey his extensive lands beyond the Blue Ridge; a respon- 
sible work for one so young, and not without its dangers, 
yet most satisfactorily performed. At nineteen he was ap- 
pointed adjutant-general of a military district, with the rank 
of major. This position be held two years afterward, when 
the governor of Virginia sent him on the mission referred 
to, seying with a broad Scotch accent, “Ye’re a braw lad, 
and gin ye play your cards weel, ye shall hac nae cause to 
ruc your bargain.” 

Washington's Mission.— The “braw lad" started from 
Williamsburg, October 31, 1753, on his journey of five hun- 
dred miles—much of it through a wilderness full of perils. 
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His course (see it traced on the Map, p. 112) led him to the 
upper Potomac, across the Alleghaniés, down a tributary of 
the Monongahela and that river itself, to where it joins the 
Alleghany to form the Ohio, Noting the commanding ad- 
vantages of this position, Washington went on to Logstown, 
where he had a conference with the Indians, already thor- 
oughly alarmed—inasmuzh as, between “their fathers the 
French” and “ their brothers the English,” they found them- 
selves likely to be left without land enough to raise a wig- 
wam on. He succeeded in obtaining from them new prom- 
ises of friendship, and accompanied by three of their chiefs 
struggled on through the storms of early winter to the 
French forts, Venango and Le Beeuf. 

The wily Frenchman received Washington courteously, 
but declared that he must obey his orders; while the other 
officers made no secret of their intention, as soon as spring 
opened, to sweep the English from the whole Ohio Valley. 
At the same time every effort was secretly made to cor- 
rupt Washington’s Indian companions, by plying them with 
liquor and promises. It was with difficulty that the young 
ambassador, having received a formal reply in writing for 
the governor, could get his red allies away from the fort. 

On the way back, Washington was environed with dan- 
gers. His horses were jaded, and deep snows made the 
journey on foot toilsome and perilous. The streams were 
swollen, and drifting ice jerked him from a raft into the Al- 
leghany, where he narrowly escaped being swept away and 
drowned. Lurking savages lay in wait, and a treacherous 
Indian guide fired at him from a distance of fifteen paces. 
But Providence saved his life. He completed his mission in 
safety, and brought back, not only the Frenchman’s reply, 
but also full particulars as to the enemy’s preparations 
gathered by his own eye, as well as important information 
gleaned from some deserters, respecting the French forces 
at the posts on the Mississippi. 
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A great struggle was at hand. It is known as the 
Frenca anD Inpian Wak, and lasted from 1754 to 1763. 
The English colonies at this time contained about 1,500,000 
souls ; New France, scarcely 100,000. 


REVIEW BY DATES. 


Continue the CaronoLocica, Recorp from page 87, according to the 
following suggestions. As a review, let the several cvents, as filled in, be 
assigned in turn to different pupils, and each tell what he knows about his 
topic. 

1676 (New Jersey). 1698 (New capital). 1729 (Massacre). 
1680 (South Carolina). 1699 (Mississippi). 1730 (The Natchez). 


1681 (Wm. Penn). 1700 (D'Iberville). “(City founded). 

1683 (City founded). 1702 (War). 1732 (Washington). 

1686 (Andros). 1704 (Massacre). 1733 (Georgia). 

1689 (War). 1711 (City founded). 1744 (War). 

1692 (Plymouth). 1713 (Acadia). 1745 (City taken). 
“ (Witchcraft). 1718 (City founded). 1749 (Grant). 

1694 (New capital). 1729 (Carolina). 1753 (Washington). 


CHAPTER XV. 
FRENCH AND INDIAN WAR BEGUN. 


Commencement of Hostilities—Hardly had Washington 
made his. report, before a party of Virginians were at work 
on a fort at the junction of the Alleghany and Monongahela 
Rivers. Troops were enlisted and dispatched as promptly 
as possible, to protect the laborers. Illness disabling their 
colonel, the leadership devolved on Washington, who had 
been second in command. Before this little force was near 
its destination, a thousand Frenchmen from Venango 
swooped down on the unfinished fort, captured it, and 
going on with the work gave it the name of Du Quesne 
(da kane’), the governor-general of New France. 
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The Indian allies of the English, now exposed to attack, 
sent ee are to sileree he to burry to their afd. 

= = 4 But cutting roads 
and dragging cannon 
through an untrod- 
den wilderness were 
slow work. At 
length, informed that 
a party of French 
was hovering about 
him with hostile de- 
signs, and that his 
Indian allies were 
not far off, the young 
commander threw up 
a rude stockade, af- 
terward very proper- 
ly named Fort Neces- 
sity, and with a few 
of his Virginians 
pressed on to meet 
the Red Men. With 
them he planned an 


Presqua te mow Erie 


Fels Brey ,, re ¥ immediate attack on 
Venango 7 - ; 

py : ae gf the enemy, who were 

.4 | found to be but a 

Soanag oy Hosrturrims in Tas Onio Vatter. reconnoitring-party, 


and who fancied themselves secure in a concealed encamp- 
ment near at hand. A few moments sufficed for the defeat 
and capture of the French. Their leader was slain, and but 
one of the party escaped. Washington was unhurt, but 
“heard the bullets whistle, and found something charming 
in the sound.” 

The French were soon moving in strong force from Fort 
Du Quesne, to avenge this reverse. Straitened for supplies 
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and disappointed of expected re-enforcements, Washington 
fell back to Fort Necessity and there awaited the enemy. 
But their numbers were overwhelming. For a day (July 3, 
1754) the unequal contest was maintuined ; but at its close 
the English were glad to accept the honorable terms offered 
by their assailants. The next morning they marched out 
with drums beating and colors flying, leaving Fort Necessity, 
and with it the whole region west of the Alleghanies, in the 
hands of the French. 

Proposed Union of the Colonies,—Shortly before the 
capitulation of Fort Necessity, a meeting of representatives 
from the colonies north of the Potomac was held at Albany. 
They met for two purposes : first, to take such measures as 
would confirm the wavering loyalty of the Iroquois of west- 
ern New York (commonly called “the Six Nations,” after 
the Tuscaroras were received in 1714) ; secondly, to bring 
about a confederation of the colonies, with a view to united 
action during the struggle with the French. Presents and 
promises some what appeased the sachems who attended the 
conference, though they complained of the slow movements 
of the English ; but the proposed union failed. The plan 
submitted to the colonies, prepared in the main by Benjamin 
Franklin, a delegate from Pennsylvania, proved unsatisfac- 
tory and was rejected. 

Franklin, one of the shining lights in the carly history 
of America, was born in Boston in 1706. First an assistant 
to his father in the art of making candles, and later an ap- 
prentice in an elder brother’s printing-office, where he em- 
braced every opportunity to store his mind with useful 
knowledge, he finally at the age of seventeen started out 
to seek his fortune, and arrived in Philadelphia with but a 
dollar in his pocket. From this time we find him steadily 
advancing—enlarging his ideas by a visit to London—estab- 
lishing a printing-office of his own in Philadelphia—found- 
ing the first circulating library in America— publishing 
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“Poor Richard’s Almanac”—and filling different official 
positions with ability, till at last he was made postmaster- 
general for the British colonies. 

Franklin was a great philosopher as well as statesman. 
His establishment of the fact that thunder and lightning are 
simply the results of electric discharges in the clouds, ranks 
among the great discoveries of the age. This he proved 
with a kite raised in the air during a thunder-storm (June, 
1752); the electric fluid was collected in a key attached to the 
string, and passed in a spark to his knuckle when presented. 
The invention of the lightning-rod followed. An eminent 
French statesman justly said of Franklin, that “he wrested 
the thunderbolt from heaven and the sceptre from tyrants.” 

Braddock’s Campaign.—England and France professed to 
be at peace, yet both sent forces to the New World to sup- 
port their colonies. On the part of the former, Gen. Brad- 
dock was intrusted with the chief command. He brought 
over two regiments, which were to be strengthened with 
colonial levies, and meeting several of the governors on the 
Potomac arranged’the plan of the campaign. The principal 
expedition was undertaken by the commander-in-chief in 
person. It had in view first the recovery of the Ohio Val- 
ley, and then the reduction of Forts Niagara and Frontenac 
(see Map, p. 112). Washington joined Braddock’s army as 
aid. In spite of great difficulties of transportation, the ad- 
vanced division, on the 9th of July, 1755, reached a point on 
the bank of the Monongahela about seven miles from Fort 
Du Quesne. 

Here the French, who had with difficulty persuaded their 
savage allies to join in an attack on the approaching army, 
had laid an ambuscade ; into which Braddock, inexperienced 
in Indian wiles and disregarding the warnings of Washing- 
ton, but too easily fell. The terrible war-whoop was sud- 
denly raised, and a heavy fire opened on both flanks. In 
vain the British troops returned it; the foe, sheltered be- 
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hind trees and rocks, were invisible. In vain the British 
officers, who behaved with the utmost bravery, tried to lead 
their men into the covert, to clear it with the bayonet. Un- 
used to such warfare, even the veterans were panic-struck. 
Braddock was mortally wounded. The order to retreat was 
given, and then commenced a disgraceful flight. Braddock’s 
fine army was destroyed. The French, who had expected 
no such result and had actually thought of abandoning Du 
Quesne, gained a complete victory. 

Washington, ever in the thickest of the fight, had two 
horses shot under him, and received four bullets through his 
coat, but escaped without a wound. Many years afterward, 
an old chief told him that he had been fired at repeatedly by 
both himself and his braves, but that finding him proof 
against their bullets they at last gave it up, convinced that 
he was under the special protection of the Great Spirit. 
With his few surviving Virginia Rangers, he covered as well 
as he could the melancholy retreat. But everything was 
lost ; even the post at the mouth of Will’s Creek, where the 
city of Cumberland now stands, was abandoned. The fron- 
tier of Virginia and Pennsylvania was thus left at the mercy 
of marauding bands, and many who had established them- 
selves beyond the Blue Ridge sought safety in the older 
settlements, 

Braddock’s expedition having failed, the colonial force 
that was to have acted with him against Forts Niagara and 
Frontenac accomplished nothing but the building of a new 
fort at Oswego, on the south-eastern shore of Lake Ontario. 

Movements near Lake George.—Braddock’s plan had in- 
cluded ap expedition under Gen. William Johnson against 
the French fortress at Crown Point. This place, on the 
western side of Lake Champlain, was important as one of 
the keys to Canada. Fort Edward having been built on the 
upper Hudson, Johnson advanced with several thousand co- 
lonial troops to the head of the beautiful Horicon, whose 
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Indian name he changed to Lake George in honor of the 
reigning king. ‘ 
While he was here waiting for boats, Dieskau (dees’kitw), 
with an army of French and Indians from Montreal, was re- 
ported to be but 
a few miles off. 
A detachment 
sent out to hold 
him in check was 
driven back in 
confusion; and 
Dieskau, pursn- 
ing the fugitives 
to camp, made # 
vigorous assault 
on the main body 
(September 8, 
1755). His In- 
dians, however, 
refused to come 
to close quar- 
ters; the colo- 
nial troops stood 
their ground gal- 
lantly ; Dieskau 
was thrice se- 
verely wounded; 
~ and the French, 
after a sharp 
struggle, were 
repulsed with 
Shan RnRntie See RAe Nar atirint voce loss. But John- 
Laks Groxzaz axw Vrornity. : 
son, in stead of 
following up this victory, for which the country was little in- 
debted to him though it procured him the honor of knight- 
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hood, allowed the French to take post at Ticonderoga, and 
contented himself with building Fort William Henry near 
the scene of the battle. 

Conquest of New Brunswick.—Nova Scotia had for forty 
years been under British rule; but the country from the 
isthmus to Maine, constituting what is now New Brunswick, 
was still in possession of the French, who had three weak 
forts to protect it, These were easily taken, and with them 
the whole region, by a naval and land force sent out from 
Boston in May, 1755. The innocent Acadians were then 
with wanton cruelty required to leavo the province ; their 
thriving flocks, and fruitful farms, and pleasant homes, must 
be given up to satisfy the greed of their conquerors, Thou- 
sands of this hapless people were forced on board of British 
vessels—half-clad, without resources, and broken-hearted, 
children separated from parents, wives torn from husbands 
—and distributed among the colonies, to die in exile and 
despair. England had not much to boast of in her subjuga- 
tion of Acadia. 

Movements of 1756.—In the spring of 1756, France and 
England could no longer ignore the state of things in Amer 
ica, and war was formally declared. The accomplished Mar- 
quis de Montcalm (mont-kahm’) was appointed to the chief 
command of the French forces, the inefficient Lord Loudoun 
(l5.0'd’n) to that of the English. Soon after his arrival, 
Montcalm made a dash upon Oswego ; and by the middle of 
August it was in his hands, with its artillery, stores, boats, 
and sixteen hundred prisoners. Loudoun did nothing, and 
New York had the pleasure of feeding a host of idle officers 
through the winter. 


GENERAL REVIEW. 


Tcll all you know about the founding and situetion of St. AvcusTINE, 
JamestowK, Quessc, New York, AtBany, Prrmoutn, Boston, Harrrorn, 
Provipgnce, New Haven, Newrort, Montarat, CoaRieston, PHILADELPHIA, 
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ANNAPOLIS, WiLL14MSBURG, Deteorr (1701), Mosuwz, New Onzans, Batti- 
MORE, SAVANNAH. 


Recount all the circumstances you can remember, connccted with 


Tre Prqvop War, 1636, 1687 | Kina Wittiam’s Wak, 1689-1697 
Kino Paitir’s War, 1675, 1676 | Queen ANNE’s Wap, 1702-1713 
Bacon's REBELLION, 1676 | Kino Ggonce’s Wan, 1744-1748 


CHAPTER XVI. 
FRENCH AND INDIAN WAR CONCLUDED. 


Loudoun at the Front.—As his work for the summer of 
1757, Lord Loudoun proposed the capture of Louisburg 
(p. 107). He sailed to Halifax, Nova Scotia, in June, with 
both regulars and colonial troops, and was there heavily re- 
enforced from England. If Loudoun could have taken Louis- 
burg by drilling his fine army on the parade-ground at Hali- 
fax, he would have done it. But when he heard that there 
was one more ship in the French fleet than his own, be gave 
up the enterprise and sailed back to New York, the laugh- 
ing-stock of the colonies. 

Capture of Fort William Henry.—Montcalm was cast in 
a different mould. Moving rapidly from Canada and ascend- 
ing Lakes Champlain and George at the head of an army of 
French and Indians, he threw himself on Fort William Henry 
(see Map, p. 116). Here Colonel Monro was in command. 
He held the fort till balf of his guns had burst and there 
was little or no ammunition left with which to serve the 
rest, in the hope that Gen. Webb, whe lay with 4,000 men 
at Fort Edward, only fourteen miles away, would hasten to 
his relief. But no such thought was in Webb’s mind. He 
wrote to Monro that he bad better surrender, and talked 
himself of falling back on Albany. 
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For Monro, there was nothing left but to capitulate. This 
he did, August 9, 1757, on the promise of a safe escort to 
Fort Edward, his men pledging themselves not to serve 
against France for eighteen months. But no sooner had 
the evacuation commenced, than the Indians began plunder- 
ing the English soldiers and slaying them if they resisted. 
Vainly the French officers risked their lives to protect their 
late enemies ; the retreat was turned into a flight and mas- 
sacre. Fort William Henry was destroyed. Webb, glad to 
be let alone, made no effort even to harass the French as 
they withdrew. The incompetency of her leaders had cost 
England dear. At the close of 1757, her territory in Amer- 
ica was reduced to one-twentieth of that held by France. 

Events of 1758.—The year 1758 opened under better 
auspices. The far-seeing statesman, William Pitt, called to 

the head of affairs in the mother-country, had taken ener- 
getic measures for conducting the war. The weak Loudoun 
was recalled, and abler generals were sent over. The colo- 
nies were, invited to raise troops, and it was now for the 
first time conceded that their officers should rank with offi- 
cers of corresponding grades in the regular service. 

ReputsE aT TiconpERoGA.—“ The great Commoner,” 
as Pitt was called, was the people’s idol ; and the colonies 
responded heartily to his call. Nine thousand provincial 
troops were soon on the shores of Lake George, to cotperate 
with 6,000 regulars under Generals Abercrombie and Howe, 
for the capture of Ticonderoga (see Map, p. 116). Montcalm 

‘held this post with less than 4,000 men, but he was a host 
in himself. Howe was the main reliance of the English 
army, but unfortunately he was slain in a skirmish before 
the French works were reached. Abercrombie rashly ordered 
an assault before his cannon were brought up. When af- 
ter repeated attempts and great slaughter his men were beat- 
en back, he seems to have forgotten his artillery altogether, 
and abandoning the enterprise beat a precipitate retreat. 
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This failure was partially compensated by the capture of 
Fort Frontenac, on Lake Ontario (see Map, p. 112), with its 
garrison, valuable stores, and several armed vessels — an 
achievement due to Gen. Bradstreet and the provincial 
troops. 

Conquest or Care Breton.—Shortly after Abercrom- 
bie’s repulse, the colonies were gladdened by the news that 
Louisburg, and with it Cape Breton and Prince Edward 
Island, had been taken (July 26th) by Gen. Amherst, with 
10,000 British troops direct from England and thirty-seven 
men-of-war. Along the whole eastern coast, the French 
flag was no longer visible. Louisburg was abandoned, Hali- 
fax having already become the chief naval station of Great 
Britain in this quarter. 

CarrurE or Fort Du Quesnr.—The third expedition, 
toward which the central colonies contributed largely, had 
in view the recovery of Fort Du Quesne. Owing to ill- 
judged delays, success was doubtful, when Washington ob- 
tained permission to push on with a brigade of provincials. 
The French stayed not for their coming, but hastened down 
the Ohio by the light of their burning works, to which they 
had themselves applied the torch. On the 25th of Novem- 
ber, 1758, the British flag was raised over the smoking ruins 
of Du Quesne. In honor of the great minister who had so 
nobly retrieved the fortunes of his country in America, the 
new fortress speedily erected on the site was called Fort 
Pitt, whence the name of the present city of Pittsburgh. 

Washington, not yet twenty-seven, returned from this 
expedition covered with glory, and six weeks afterward 
married Mrs, Martha Custis. With her he settled down at 
Mount Vernon, a fine estate on the Potomac inberited from 
his brother, Here, except when Washington was required 
at Williamsburg as a member of the House of Burgesses, 
they passcd the neat fifteen years—the husband industrious- 
ly managing his large plantation, and indulging his taste for 
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duck-shooting and fox-hunting—the wife, ever attentive to 
her housebold duties, superintending fifteen spinning-wheels, 
and entertaining ber numerous guests with peculiar grace. 

The results of the year’s campaign were highly encourag- 
ing to England. The French colonists, on the other hand, 
ill supported by the home government and almost famine- 
struck, began to cry for “peace, no matter with what 
boundaries.” : j 

The Campaign of 1769 was planned with judgment and 
sarried out with vigor. General Amherst, to whom the 
chief command was assigned, seized on Ticonderoga and 
Crown Point, the French retiring before him into Canada 
without giving battle. Equally bloodless was the recovery 
of the country between Fort Pitt and Lake Erie. Fort 
Niagara, at the point where the Niagara River enters Lake 
Ontario, stood a brief siege, but teward the close of July 
fell before the English arms. 

Tur Carrvre oy Quewzo was now the sole link that re- 
mained to complete the chain of British triumphs. Before 


§ 
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this seemingly impregnable fortress, defended by 2,000 
French regulars and four times as many brave but untried 
Canadian militia under Montcalm, near the end of June 
appeared Gen, James Wolfe, with 8,000 British regulars 
and more than forty armed vessels. ‘The lower town was 
soon razed to the ground; but the citadel, perched on a 
lofty promontory, every approach to which bristled with 
guns, defied his utmost efforts. 

A month went by, and Wolfe, chafing under the delay 
and resolved not to disappoint his country, planned an as- 
sault on the French lines below the city resting on the 
Montmorency (montmo-ren'se) River. The attempt was 
>= = = bravely made, but as 
bravely met and de- 
feated by his vigilant 
adversary. Another 
month passed, and 
Wolfe was almost in 
despair. At length, 
while closely inspect- 
ing the cliff above the 
town, the quick eye 
of the commander 

QUEBEC | espied a narrow path 

| vIOINITY leading up from the 

——— : river, rugged and dif- 

ficult indeed, ae not impassable to resolute men. Could 

this pathway be ascended, the slender guard at the top he 

surprised, and the British army be formed upon the Plains 

of Abraham, which extended along the brow of the cliff, 
success was almost certain. 

Slight though the chance, Wolfe felt that it was worth 
the risk. The attention of the enemy was diverted by 
feints in other quarters, and on the night of September 12th 
the English army floated noiselessly down with the tide, 
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landed, and began to climb the precipitous bluff. A few 
shots dispersed the Canadian picket that guarded the height, 
and in the gray dawn, the British host stood ready for bat- 
tle on the Plains they had so long desired to reach. 

Montcalm, though thunderstruck at the news, hastened 
to give battle. But the discipline of the British veterans 
was too much for the burghers of Quebec, and even for the 
regulars whom they supported. The French wavered, and 
when charged by their enemies led by Wolfe in person gave 
way at every point. But in the very arms of victory the 
youthful hero was mortally wounded. The shades of death 
had gathered on his brow, when he was told that the French 
were in full flight. “ Now God be praised—I die happy !” 
were his last words. 

No less glorious was the fate of Montcalm, who, after 
performing prodigies of valor, received a musket-ball while 
rallying his men. Informed that he must die in a few bours, 
he exclaimed: “So much the better ; I shall not live to see 
the surrender of Quebec.” Nor did he. The next morning 
he breathed his Jast ; the city held out four days longer. 
How the true hearts in England and the colonies leaped 
with joy at the news that Quebec was taken ! 

Close of the War.—In the spring of 1760, the French, 
descending from Montreal, tried to recapture Quebec, but 
after winning a battle near the city were driven off by a 
British squadron. Four months later (September, 1760) 
three English armies, advancing respectively from Oswego, 
Quebec, and Crown Point, were concentrated before Mon- 
treal. Resistance to this overwhelming force was out of the 
question. The French governor at once surrendered, not 
only the city, but all Canada. 

Thus gloriously to the English arms terminated the land 
operations of the French and Indian War. When the young 
king, George III., took his seat on the throne in October, 
1760, he found his rivals in the New World completely hum- 
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bled. The French islands in the West Indies were soon 
taken by a British fleet ; and in August, 1762, Havana, the 
capital of Cuba and key to the Gulf of Mexico, was wrested 
from Spain, which had rushed madly ioto hostilities with 
England. 

France could no longer protract the struggle. By a 
treaty ratified in 1763, she geve up all her territory in 
America—the country east of the Mississippi, New Orleans 
excepted, to the English—all the rest, New Orleans and 
Louisiana west of the great river, to the Spanish, as an in- 
demnification for their losses in the war. Spain, in exchange 
for the captured Havana, ceded the whole of Florida to 
England, 

The people of Louisiana did not like the transfer from 
France to Spain; and, as the latter power did not take im- 
mediate possession, they set up an independent government. 
But it was short-lived. A fleet was sent over in 1768, the 
popular leaders were put down, and Spanish authority was 
finally established. 

Cherokee War.—Before the capture of Montreal as just 
related, difficulties bad arisen with the Cherokees (see Map, 
p. 38), up to this time faithful allies of the English. Wise 
counsels might easily have averted war; but unfair treat- 
ment on the part of the pale-faces provoked the red moun- 
taineers to dig up the tomahawk, and the frontier of Carolina 
suffered. Tt was not till the Cherokee country, situated in 
the upper valley of the Tennessee River, was ravaged by an 
invading army, not till their villages were burned and many 
of their warriors were killed, that peace was restored (1761). 

Pontiac's War.—As soon as England had taken posses- 
sion of the posts acquired in the French and Indian War, a 
stream of emigration poured into the fertile plains beyond 
the Alleghanies. The western Indians at once took alarm. 
Under the inspiration of Pontiac, a sagacious chief of the 
Ottawas, they formed a secret plot for the extermination of 
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the new-comers. Treacherous attacks were simultaneously 
made on the different garrisons, and all the western posts 
except Fort Pitt, Niagara, and Detroit, fell into the hands 
of the savages. 

Failing to surprise Detroit, Pontiac beleaguered it in 
person, showing great skill in his conduct of the siege, and 
issuing birch-bark notes, signed with the figure of an otter 
and always punctually met, to pay for his supplies. But 
Detroit held out till relief came from the east. In the sum- 
mer of 1764, most of the tribes, tired of the siege and awed 
by the preparations of the English, signed a treaty of peace. 
Pontiac, worthy of a better fate, was murdered by an Indian 
bribed with a barrel of rum to commit tho crime. 


GENERAL REVIEW AND MAP QUESTIONS. 


(Refer to the Maps on pages 112, 116, 122.) 


Name three French posts in what is now north western Pennsylvania, 
at the commencement of the French and Indian War. How was Presque 
Isle situated? On what river was Venango? What place now covers the 
site of Presque Isle? Of Fort Le Boeuf? Of Venango? Of Fort Du 
Quesne ? 

How was Fort Du Quesne situated? Narrate the incidents connected 
with its erection. What Indian town stood on the Ohio, just below Fort 
Du Quesne? What places were in Pennsylvania, on or pear the Susque- 
hanna? What capital has grown up at Harris’s Ferry ? 

Give an account of Washington's mission. What was the general di- 
rection of bis route? Through what places did he pass? Where was Fort 
Necessity? Relate the events connected with this fort. 

What river connects Lake Erie with Lake Ontario? What fort stood 
at the mouth of the Niagara River? What is the outlet of Lake Ontario? 
Where was Fort Frontenac? In what connection did you first hear of Fort 
Frontenac? Where is Oswego? In what connection was Oswego firat men- 
tioned? Where were the Six Nations? To what great Indian family did 
they belong? 

How is Albany situated? Schenectady? Give an account of the mas- 
sacre at Schenectady. How was Fort Edward situated? Where was Dieskau 
defeated ? Where was Fort William Henry? By whom was it erected? 
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With what body of water is Lake George connected? What place on 
Lake Champlain, just below the inlet from Lake George? How was Crown 
Point situated? Under what circumstances was Lake Champlain discovered ? 
What place stood uear its head? What is Skenesborough now called ? 
Whitehall. What was the Indian name of Lake George? What was its 
French name? Saint Sacrement (san9 sak-re-mon9'). 

Describe the situation of Quebec. What rivers empty into the St. 
Lawrence neur the city? What point opposite Quebec, and what island 
near by? In what direction from the city was the point where Wolfe made 
his first attack ? In what direction from Quebec is Wolfe’s Cove, where the 
ascent was made ? 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE EVE OF THE REVOLUTION, 


Clouds gathering.— While England had gained glory and 
territory by the French and Indian War, she had also added 
largely to her debt. No sooner was peace restored than she 
determined to get back from her American possessions what 
she had spent in defending them. The colonies thought 
England pretty well compensated for the cost of the war 
by the acquisition of Canada and Florida; yet they would 
willingly have borne part of the load, had they been allowed 
a voice in laying the duties or taxes to be imposed. But 
they insisted that taxation without representation was an 
infringement on the rights of freemen ; that the power to 
tax them should be vested in their own colonial assemblies, 
—or that, if Parliament were to exercise it, they should be 
represepted in Parliament. 

Accordingly, we find the history of the next twelve years 
(1763-1775) a history of unwise attempts on the part of the 
mother-country to increase her revenues at the expense of 
the colonies ; and, on the part of the colonies, of spirited 
and united resistance to these attempts. The clouds on tho 
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horizon rapidly spread, till they darkened the whole heavens ; 
and in 1775 the storm burst, in what is known as the Revo- 
LUTIONARY War. 

Writs of Assistance.—Oppressive measures were nothing 
new to the colonies. Their trade and manufactures had for 
years been restricted in the interest of England. Heavy 
duties had been laid on certain imports, and as a consequence 
smuggling had become common. To put a stop to it, on the 
accession of George III.—a short-sighted, tyrannical, and 
stubborn prince— Writs of Assistance” were authorized. 
Provided with these, the collectors of customs could call 
sheriffs and constables to their aid, search any man’s house 
or store, and carry off merchandise suspected of having 
evaded the duty. 

Such interference with private rights was violently de- 
nounced in the colonies. At Salem, Mass., the issuing of 
Writs of Assistance was formally opposed in court; and 
when the question was argued in Boston (1761), James Otis, 
who appeared for the people, poured forth such a torrent of 
eloquent reasoning that the judges durst not decide against 
him. Every man in the vast audience seemed ready to fly 
to arms rather than submit to the wrong. ‘‘ American inde- 
pendence,” said John Adams, afterward president of the 
United States and one of Otis’s auditors on this occasion, 
“ was then and there born.” 

Samuel Adams, also, an inflexible patriot of Boston, 
whose every dip of the pen the wincing governor declared 
stung “like a horned snake,” dealt telling blows at the 
usurpations of Parliament. And soin the South. Virginia 
declared the taxation of America subversive of the constitu- 
tion; and the Assembly of North Carolina set forth the ex- 
clusive right of the colonies to impose their own taxes. The 
people everywhere resolved to deny themselves the dutiable 
articles, They would drink no wine ; they would dress in 
sheep-skin with the wool on. 
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The Stamp Act.—Notwithstanding, the men in power in 
Great Britain (Pitt had resigned in 1761) kept their obnox- 
ious ‘laws in full force, The climax was capped when in 
1765 Parliament passed the notorious Stamp Act. This act 
required that every contract, deed, bond, will, note, lease, 

 @te.,—also every 
pamphlet, alma- 
nac, and news- 
paper,—should 
bear a stamp, 
The prices of 
stamps ranged 
from a half- 
penny to £6; 
and for every 
advertisement in 
a colonial paper, 28. was to be paid as an impost. Now, 
indeed, the sun of liberty seomed to have set. 

Patrick Heary.-Among the members of the Virginia 
House of Burgesses at this time was Patrick Henry ; who, 
having tried farming and merchandise without success, had 
settled down at the law. His first appearance in court had 
been in 1763, in the famous “‘ Parsons’ Cause.” The clergy, 
by an old statute, were allowed salaries of 16,000 pounds of 
tobacco a year. The House of Burgesses, in a season of 
short crops, had made this salary payable in cash, rating the 
tobacco at much less than its real value. The clergy in- 
sisted on their rights, and appealed to the law; Patrick 
Henry conducted the case against them. His awkward 
opening gave little promise ; but as his genius was aroused, 
the whole man became transformed. His grand flow of 
language, his withering sarcasm, his impassioned appeals, 
swayed every heart, triumphantly gained his case, and pro- 
claimed him one of the world’s great orators. 

This was the man who, when the news of the Stamp 


Sracucens or Straxre. 
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Act’s passing reached Virginia, after vainly waiting for the 
older members to take action, threw a fire-brand into the 
House in the shape of five resolutions, which declared that 
the right of taxing the colonies belonged to the colonies 
themselves and to them alone—and that the Stamp Act, and 
every other act that contravened this right, was destructive 
of freedom. These resolutions he advocated with an elo- 
quence which Washington, who was a member of the house, 
and Jefferson, the future president, an interested listener in 
the lobby, never forgot. 

“ Cresar had his Brutus,” thundered the orator, “Charles 
I, had his Cromwell, and George II.” ‘Treason! trea- 
son!” interrupted angry loyalists in different parts of the 
house, ‘And George III.,” repeated the speaker, bis eye 
lighted up with the flame of patriotism, “and George III. 
may profit by their example. If that be treason, make the 
most of it.” The resolutions were carried, and from this 
time Patrick Henry was an acknowledged leader in the cause 
of liberty. 4 

Mutterings of the Tempest.—The same spirit of deter- 
mined opposition was displayed in Maryland and Carolina, 
as well as in the north and east. A Colonial Congress was 
proposed, and in October, 1765, delegates from nine of the 
colonies met in New York, who put forth a Declaration of 
Rights and memorialized Parliament on the subject of their 
grievances. But no matter what king or Parliament might 
do, the people of the colonies resolved to nullify the odious 
act. 

The stamps sent over were either prevented from land- 
ing or seized and destroyed. The officers charged with their 
sale were driven out. Any one who should use the hated 
stamps was threatened with vengeance. The merchants 
agreed to import no goods from England till Parliament 
should rescind the bill. Associations known as the Sons of 
Liberty, pledged to resist oppression, were formed in sev- 
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eral of the colonies. Great was the excitement on the ist 
of November, 1765, when the Stamp Act was to go into 
effect. In some places, the shutters were kept up at the 
windows, people gathered in the streets dressed in mourn- 
ing, the flags wero placed at half-mast, the belle were tolled 
——it was as if Liberty wore being buried. 

Soldiers sent over.—-Parliament saw that the Stamp Act 
could not be enforced, and listening to Pitt, Burke, and Lord 
Camden, after excited debate repealed it {1766}, But it 
reaffirmed its right of taxation, and the following year laid 
a duty on all papor, glass, painters’ colors, and tes, imported 
into the colonies. This produced a new storm of indigna- 

tion in America, 
which was height- 
ened when it was 
told the patriots 
ef Boston that 
: British troops 
"were to be sent to 
: that city (1768). 
Faneuil { fan'you- 
*t) Hall resounded 
with the denuncia- 
tions of indignant 
patriots,and when 
the troops landed 
it was hard to find 
quarters for them. 
Their presence 
was regarded as 6 standing insult, and their overbearing 
conduct involved them in brawls with the citizens. 

The Boston Massacre (March 5, 1776) was the most 
serious of these collisions. Provoked by a mob ef boys and 
men, who hooted them as “‘bloody-backs” and “lobsters” 
in allusion to their scarlet coats, and it was said threw mis- 
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siles at them, a few of the soldiers fired into the erowd, kill- 
ing three and wounding eight. The town was immediately 
wild with excitement. The next day, Samuel Adams, as the 
mouth-piece of the infuriated citizens, demanded the imme- 
diate withdrawal of the soldiers. The governor, not liking 
his resolute front yet hating to yield, consented to remove 
one of the regiments. “Both or none!” demanded Adams 
with flashing eye. The people triumphed; and “Sam 
Adams’s regiments,” as they were afterward called, found 
safer if less comfortable quarters in the adjacent castle. 

The Regulators.—Meanwhile, in North Carolina, the ex- 
tortion and insolence of dishonest officials were resisted by 
a body of stout-hearted farmers leagued together under tho 
name of Regulators. Governor Tryon, who had spent large 
sums wrung from the people on a palace for himself at New- 
bern, in 1771 marched against the Regulators as “rebels,” 
took and hanged some of them, ravaged their fields, and 
confiscated their property. Many fled to the west, znd there 
in the wilderness beyond the Alleghanics, on lands leased 
from the Cherokees, laid the foundations of the common- 
wealth of TENNESSEE. 

Tea-Parties—The absence of orders from America, in 
consequence of the compact between the leading importers 
there, seriously affected trade in England, and led in 1770 
to the repeal of all duties except that on tea. But this did 
not satisfy the colonists, who were contending for a prin- 
ciple. Tea remained under a ban, and accumulated in the 
warehouses of London. In vain did Parliament, by abolish- 
ing the export duty before imposed, enable shippers to lower 
the price, as a bait to the colonies. The cargoes sent over 
found no market. 

At Boston, the governor determined that the tea should 
be landed ; the people said no. Thousands gathered in a 
town-meeting held on the subject and protracted into the 
evening (December 16, 1773) ; when suddenly a war-whoop 
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rent the air, and fifty men dressed as Mohawks were seen 
passing swiftly to the wharf. They mounted the sides of 
the three vessels, not yet unloaded, and in the presence of a 
vast crowd broke open the tea-chests and scattered their 
contents over the water. Long was “the Boston TEa- 
Party” remembered. The example was followed in New 
York. At Philadelphia and Portsmouth, the tea-ships were 
turned back. At Charleston, nobody would buy “the per- 
nicious weed;” and the whole cargo, though landed, was 
spoiled in damp cellars. The patriots of Annapolis burned 
the tea sent to that port, together with the sbip that 
brought it. 

The Boston Port Bill was passed by Parliament in the 
spring of 1774, as a punishment for this audacity. No ves- 
sel was now allowed to discharge or receive freight in Boston 
harbor, and the commerce of that port was thus destroyed. 
Sympathy was awakened on every side. Salem and Marble- 
head placed their wharves at the disposal of the Boston 
merchants. The Burgesses of Virginia appointed a day of 
fasting and prayer, and their house was dissolved in conse- 
quence by the governor. On the almost simultaneous rec- 
ommendation of this body, the Connecticut legislature, and 
various public meetings, a congress of representatives from 
all the colonies was called for September, to take such 
measures as the crisis required, 

Spirit of Young America.—General Gage became gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts in May, 1774. One of his first efforts 
was to buy over Samuel Adams with a profitable office under 
the crown, but that honest lover of his country was proof 
against the bribe. 

In all the signs of the times, Gage read the coming con- 
flict. He was waited on one day by a party of Boston boys, 
who complained that the soldiers broke up their skating- 
ponds and interfered with their sports generally ; they had 
told the captain, and been laughed at and called young 
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rebels for their pains. “Yesterday,” continued the leader, 
“our works were destroyed for the third time, and we will 
bear it no longer!” Gage listened with admiration, “Even 
the children,” said he, “draw in the love of liberty with 
every breath. Go, my brave boys; if my soldicrs trouble 
you again, they shall be punished.” 

Nor were the boys elsewhere slow to imbibe the spirit of 
their sires. In some neighborhoods there were sympathizers 
with the mother-country ; these were stigmatized as Tories— 
a name applied in England to the advocates of royal power. 
The schoolmaster at New Brunswick, N. J., belonged to this 
class, and offended many by his free remarks about “the 
rebels.” So one day his boys, printing the word TORY in 
big letters on a piece of paper, slyly pinned it to his back as 
he was leaving school at recess, and then with high glee and 
grotesque capers, but carefully keeping out of reach of his 
cane, followed him as he stalked majestically down the street 
unconscious of the trick, to the great amusement of the 
passers-by. 

The Storm ready to burst.—The first ConTINENTAL Con- 
GREss met, according to appointment, in Philadelphia, Sep- 
tember 5, 1774. It had drawn together some of the leading 
minds of the colonies—Wasbington, Richard Henry Jee, 
and Peyton Randolph, of Virginia; Rutledge and Gadsden, 
of South Carolina ; John Jay, of New York, the first chief- 
justice of the United States ; the Adamses, and others of 
like standing. On the action of this body depended the 
fate of America, The members felt the awful responsibility ; 
and after the house was organized, there was a pause—no 
one seemed ready to speak, 

At length a tall, thin, plainly-dressed man arose; and 
one who was present regretted that a seeming country par- 
son should so far have misjudged his own talents as to take 
the lead in that august assemblage. But soon the impas- 
sioned eloquence that burst from the speaker’s lips touched 
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every heart, as if with an electric spark; and when the 
whisper went reund that it was Patrick Henry, the great 
champion of constitutional liberty, the course of the con- 
gress was easily foreseen, Though it took no action looking 
toward a severance from the mother-country, this body re- 
solved that Massachusetts should be supported, drew up a 
remonstrance to Gen. Gage against fortifying Boston Neck 
as he had begun to do, and prepared a respectful but plain- 
spoken petition to the king. 

In October, a “ Provincial Congress” met in Massachu- 
setts—the successor of the Assembly, or General Court, 
which had been dissolved by Gage. This body, with John 
Hancock, a man of educstion and statesmanship as well aa 
large fortune, at 
its head, promptly 
prepared for war. 
A Committee of 
Safety was ap- 
pointed, with 
power to call out 
the militia, and 
provision was 
made for obtain- 
ing military 
stores. Similar 
measures were 
adopted in the 
other colonies; 
one spirit animated 
Henry sounded the | 
in Mareh, 1775, he tekd th 2 : 
tion of Virginia, assembled in “the ° Tue Ox Cavrcn” (Br. Jomux’s) 
Old Church” at Richmond, that they ee: 
must fight, and cried, “ As for me, give me liberty or give 
me death!” The time had indeed come, Already had Par- 
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liament declared (February 7, 1775) that rebellion existed 
in Massachusetts ; and, to suppress it, a fleet and several 
thousand additional troops had been ordered to Boston. 
Before entering on the history of the conflict, it may be 
well to glance at the state of society at this time in the 
colonies. 

The People.—The population of the Thirteen Colonies, 
at the commencement of the Revolutionary War, was about 
2,800,000. It lay mainly in a narrow strip along the Atlan- 
tic. A few bold pioneers had, indeed, crossed the moun- 
tains. Tennessee had given refuge to some hundreds of 
emigrants from Carolina, Daniel Boone and kindred spir- 
its had found a paradise in Kan-tuck-kee, the dark and 
bloody battle-ground of hostile tribes. What is now Ohio 
could boast of settlers here and there. But, for the most 
part, the Alleghanies were the western limit of civilization. 

The people, sprung from different sources, differed also 
in their habits and religious views. They were alike in their 
passionate love of freedom, and many of them had been well 
trained to the use of arms in the French War and Indian 
frays. Virginia led the other colonies in wealth and num- 
bers. New York was surpassed in population by Maryland, 
and equalled by North Carolina. Philadelphia, New York, 
and Boston, each containing not far from 20,000 souls, were 
the chief cities. Charleston had several thousand inhabit- 
ants, Baltimore was but a village, and in all Virginia there 
was no large town. 

Industrial Pursuits — Agriculture was the chief pursuit. 
The implements were rude, but the virgin soil yielded over- 
flowing harvests. Wheat, corn, and potatoes, were the 
staples of the northern and middle colonies. In Virginia, 
tobacco was a more profitable crop, the yield in 1775 being 
estimated at $4,000,000. South Carolina was famous for its 
rice, which, exported annually to the value of $2,000,000, 
enabled her aristocratic planters to live in luxury. Cotton 
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was cultivated somewhat, but only for domestic use in coarse 
fabrics. 

Manufactures and commerce, at one time flourishing, 
languished under the selfish policy of the mother-country. 
Some necessary simple articles, indeed, were made in every 
bouschold ; but English factories had the exclusive privilege 
of supplying all the better fabrics for clothing, all expensive 
furniture, all iron machines and implements, even down to 
the nail—unless the farmer himself hammered out his own 
nails in winter. The Boston ship-yards had once turned out 
many a well-modelled bark, which had been exchanged for 
sugar and rum in the West Indies ; but the day for this was 
over. The fisheries, both cod and whale, gave employment 
to many, and had trained up a host of adventurous sailors 
along the whole New England coast, 

Education.—In most of the colonies, every village had 
its church and school. In the Dutch towns, the dominie 
often officiated as schoolmaster. Several colleges besides 
those heretofore mentioned, had been established ; among 
these were the College of New Jersey at Princeton, and 
King’s College (now Columbia) at New York. 

Printing-presses had multiplied, and standard English 
books were no longer rare. Except the theological works 
of Jonathan Edwards and Cotton Mather, colonial litera- 
ture had as yet produced little besides sermons and political 
pamphlets. The three largest cities could each boast of five 
newspapers, but there was no daily. 

Travelling in those days was an undertaking, especially 
when the roads, never too good, were breaking up in spring. 
The day of steam was not yet. Travellers, both men and 
women, went on horseback,—or, between important places, 
in public wagons, sometimes without springs, In 1772, the 
first stage-coach in the colonies was put on the route be- 
tween Boston and Providence, taking two days for the trip. 
When the vehicles of a new line accomplished the journey 
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from New York to Philadelphia in two days, the astonished 
public called them “ flying-machines.” Sloops carried pas- 
sengers on the rivers, and between places on the coast. 

Habits and Wsages.—A hundred years had wrought 
great changes in the New World as well as the Old. Com- 
forts had increased ; the views of the people had become 
more liberal. As to dress, in the cities at least it was losing 
its primitive simplicity. Pantaloons had not yet come into 
fashion ; but knee-breeches of broadcloth and plush were 
worn, with velvet surtouts and camlet cloaks. Gay silks 
and velvets adorned the ladies, with cambric caps and 
aprons of lawn or taffeta. A kersey short-gown was the 
common home-garb. 

Soft feather-beds, with fine home-spun sheets and calico 
quilts of cunning patchwork, were the special pride of the 
housewife. China and silver ware were scarce ; most peo- 
ple put up with delft and polished pewter. Stoves and 
franklins were used a little, but the open fireplace still had 
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the preference. Mahogany furniture was fashionable for 
those who could afford it ; and straight-backed chairs, high- 
post bedsteads, solemn sideboards, and big tables with leaves, 
were the ornaments of the best rooms. 

The southern planters were proverbial for their hospi- 
tality ; their tables always groaned under a weight of good 
things. New England was famous for its succotash—beans 
boiled with corn in the milk—an Indian dish ; also, for its 
Saturday dinner of salt codfish, its baked pork and beans, 
and its “hasty-pudding” of boiled corn-meal, eaten with 
milk, butter, or molasses. Coffee was hardly known in 
America before 1750. By that time tea had become a 
favorite beverage, though costly ; in 1745, it sold for seven 
dollars a pound. 


REVIEW OF THE FRENCH AND INDIAN WAR. 


Let different members of the class be called on to mention in order the 
events in the following Asstaact. As each event 1s mentioned, let one 
write it on the blackboard, while another tells all that he knows about it. 


1754. French take the fort begun by the English on the site of Pittsburgh. 
Washington defeats a party of French at the Great Mcadows. 
Washington surrenders Fort Necessity. : 

1755. English conquer New Brunswick. Acadians driven out. 
Braddock’s campaign and defeat. 

Dieskau, at firet victorious, defcated at Lake George. 

1756. French, under Montcalm, take Fort Oswego. 

1757. Loudoun drills his army at Halifax, to take Louisburg. 
French, under Montcalm, take Fort William Henry. 

1758. English, under Abercrombie, repulsed at Ticonderoga. 

English, under Amherst, take Louisburg and Prince Edward Island. 
Washington forces the French to evacuate Fort Du Quesne. 
1759, English, under Amherst, take Ticonderoga and Crown Point. 
English, under Sir William Johnson, take Fort Niagara. 
Wolfe takes Quebec, dying in the arms of victory. 
1760. French fail in an attempt to recapture Quebec. 
Montreal and all Canada surrendered to the English. 
1762. English take the French islands in the West Indies. 
1763. Treaty of Paris ends the French and Indian War. England gains ——, 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
BEGINNING OF THE REVOLUTION. 


Lexington and Concord.—In the War of the Revolution, 
the first blood was shed at Lexington. This town was ten 
miles north-west of Boston, on the road to Concord, where 
the patriots had collected cannon and stores. To destroy 
these, as well as to capture Samuel Adams and Hancock, 
who were regarded as the arch-rebels, Gage secretly made 
ready a detachment of 800 men; and an hour before mid- 
night, April 18, 1775, they crcssed to Lechmere’s Point (see 
Map, p. 148) and commenced their march. 

But Boston’s Sons of Liberty bad hung a lantern in the 
steeple of the North Church—the preconcerted signal—to 
inform their friends in Charlestown that the soldiers were 
astir. Bells sounded the alarm, and messengers galloped 
through the country to arouse the minute-men, pledged to 
assemble at a moment’s notice with firelock, powder-horn, 
and bullet-pouch. When the British reached Lexington at 
daybreak (April 19th), they found about sixty provincials 
drawn up on the common. 

Disregarding an order to lay down their arma, the min- 
ute-men received the fire of the British, returned a few shote, 
and then dispersed, eight men having been killed and more 
wounded. The regulars pushed on to Concord, took posses- 
sion of the village, and destroyed such stores as they could 
find, the greater part having been already removed by the 
patriots. The American militia, who on the approach of the 
enemy had fallen back, wrought up beyond endurance on 
beholding the flames of their burning property, advanced to 
a bridge leading to the town. A British guard posted there 
saluted them with a volley, but broke and fled when the 
Americans returned their fire. ‘“ Now,” said one of the min- 
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ute-men to his comrades, “the war has begun, and no one 
knows when it will end.” 

The Retreat.—His work finished, the British leader, not 
liking the signs around him, gave the signal for retreat. It 
was a retreat traced in blood. The yeomen of the neighbor- 
ing towns were pouring in by twos and threes ; it seemed to 
the enemy “as if they rained down from the clouds.” Tak- 
ing post behind trees and walls, on both sides of the road 
they knew the British must follow, under no military orders 
but acting each for himself, they poured in a destructive fire 
on the regulars, driving them like sheep all the way to Lex- 
ington. Here, their ranks thinned, their ammunition almost 
exhausted, themselves worn out, they were saved from sur- 
render only by meeting a re-enforcement from Boston under 
Lord Percy. Still was the pursuit kept up with a galling 
fire from the American sharp-shooters, till the red-coats, 
ready to drop, found safety at Charlestown under the -guns 
of their shipping. 

The British major, at a tavern in Concord, had boastfully 
remarked, as he stirred a glass of brandy with his finger, “I 
mean to stir the Yankee blood before night, as I stir this.” 
He had indeed stirred it to its depths, Connecticut and 
Rhode Island promptly sent aid to their sister-colony. The 
men of New Hampshire, under the veteran Stark, hastened 
across the Merrimac. Putnam, true as steel, left the stone- 
wall that he was building, and without waiting to change 
his check shirt spurred his horse to the camp at Cambridge. 
Within a week, Gage found himself closely beleaguered in 
Boston. 

First Declaration of Independence.—South as well as 
North was fired by the tidings that Massachusetts had 
measured swords with England, and had nct come off second 
best. At Charlotte, Mecklenburg County, N. C., representa- 
tives of the people went so far as formally to renounce their 
allegiance to the crown, and make provision for their own 
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government (May 31,1775). This was the first declaration 
of independence, for the men of the North were simply 
fighting for their rights as subjects of Great Britain. 

In July, the demonstrations in North Carolina were such 
that the governor deemed it prudent to take refuge on a 
man-of-war; an example which the governor of South Caro- 
lina and the garrison of Charleston followed two months 
later. Governor Dunmore, of Virginia, had before this 
seized the powder in the magazine at Williamsburg ; where- 
upon the exasperated people, under the leadership of Patrick 
Henry, compelled him to pay for it, and shortly afterward 
drove him too on board of an armed vessel. 

Capture of Ticonderoga.— Early in the spring, the au- 
thorities of Connecticut had resolved to strike a blow on 
their own account, Knowing how useful the artillery and 
stores of Ticonderoga and Crown Point (see Map, p. 116) 
would be to the provincial army, they furnished means to fit 
out an expedition against these places, giving its command 
to Ethan Allen. Allen had emigrated from Connecticut to 
what is now southern Vermont, and had there become a 
leader of “the Green Mountain Boys.” This was an organ- 
ization of settlers, who, having received grants of their lands 
from the governor of New Hampshire, had refused to pay 
for them a second time to New York officials, and had re- 
sisted the attempts of New York to extend her jurisdiction 
over them. 

Eighty-three of these hardy pioneers landed under the 
walls of Ticonderoga, at daybreak on the 10th of May, 1775. 
Surprising the sentinel, they entered the works at his heels; 
and when the commander appeared in his night-clothes at 
the door of his room, to see what the matter was, Allen with 
uplifted sword demanded the surrender of the place “in the 
name of the great Jehovah and the Continental Congress.” 
Resistance was useless ; in 2 moment this fortress, which 
had seemed almost impregnable, was in the hands of the 
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Americans. Two days afterward, Crown Point was taken. 
Benedict Arnold, then a true and dashing soldier though 
afterward the traitor of the Revolution, was equally success- 
ful at Skenesborough, and, embarking a small force on a 
captured vessel, surprised also a post at the foot of the lake. 
Many of the two hundred cannon captured in these success- 
ful expeditions afterward thundered on the British from the 
heights around Boston. 

Second Continental Congress, —The Continental Congress, 
in whose name Ethan Allen had summoned Ticonderoga to 
surrender, commenced its second session at Philadelphia on 
the very day that post was taken, and with short intervals 
of adjournment continued sitting throughout the Revolution. 
We shall find this body taking the whole responsibility of 
the war, providing ways and means, raising armies, appoint- 
.ing officers, and negotiating with foreign powers. 

The second Congress numbered Washington and Frank- 
lin, the Adamses, Henry, Lee, and Jefferson, among its mem- 
bers ; John Hancock was made president. Some hope of 
reconciliation with the mother-country was still entertained, 
and a final petition to the crown was drawn up; at the same 
time vigorous preparations were made for war, Three mill- 
ions of dollars were issued in bills of credit. The forces in 
front of Boston were adopted as the Continental army, and 
on the 15th of June Washington was unanimously elected 
its commander-in-chief. He accepted the coinmmand, while 
expressing doubt as to his fitness for it, but declined the 
pay which Congress had attached to the position. 

Gage re-enforced.— Before summer Gage’s army was 
swelled to more than 10,000 men, by the arrival of re-en- 
forcements under Generals Howe, Clinton, and Burgoyne. . 
“What!” exclaimed the last-named officez, as he sailed up 
the harbor and saw the “rebel” encampment ; “ten thou- 
sand peasants keep five thousand king’s troops shut up! 
Let us get in, and we’ll soon find elbow-room,” 
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Feeling himself strong enough to proceed to extremities, 
Gage now proclaimed martial law, but offered pardon to such 
as would lay down their arms, except Samuel Adams and 
John Hancock, whom he threatened with condign punish- 
ment. His proclamation had little effect, and he was about 
extending his line by fortifying the heights of Charlestown, 
when the patriots, learning his intention, anticipated him. 

Banker Hill—On the evening of June 16th, a thousand 
Americans under Colonel Prescott silently marched from 
Cambridge, over Charlestown Neck, with instructions to 
throw up intrenchments on Bunker Hill.*  Breed’s Hill, 


Tueowme ur Ixrexncumerts ox Buxxn's Hr. 


however, was selected in stead, either by mistake or because 
it was better suited for their purpose. They got to work 
. with their picks and spades by midnight, and at dawn the 
British were thunderstruck to see the hill, which commanded 
Charlestown and Boston, crowned with earth-works six feet 


* For the localities mentioned in this connection, see Map, p. 148, 
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high. The Americans coolly continued their labors, while 
the British guns rained grape-shot on them from Copp’s Hill 
and the shipping in the harbor. Gage saw that these works 
must be taken, if he would hold the city. He wondered if 
the rebel leader, whom he discerned with his glass, would 
wait to receive his veterans ; before night he found out. 

The Battle.—About one o’clock on that intolerably hot 
17th of June, 3,000 British troops under Howe and Pig’ot 
landed at Morton’s Point, to storm the American works. 
The provincials had been but sparingly re-enforced. Jaded 
by the toil of the preceding night, hungry and thirsty, ill 
supplied with ammunition (there were said to be less than 
fourteen barrels of powder in the whole American army on 
the day of the battle), they yet gallantly threw the flag of 
New England to the breeze, as they beheld the enemy pre- 
paring for the assault. Twice did the British charge up the 
hill with determined bravery. Twice did the Americans, 
from behind thcir works, drive them back with deadly vol- 
leys, aiming low and waiting till they could see the whites 
of the enemy’s eyes, according to the orders of Prescott and 
Putnam. 

Meanwhile Charlestown had been fired by shells from 
Copp’s Hill, and Clinton had brought over a thousand fresh 
troops to join in the attack. A third attempt was made ; it 
succeeded, for the ammunition of the patriots gave out. 
The British forced their way over the works; and, though 
the Americans still offered what resistance they could with 
stones and clubbed muskets, the bayonet forced them to 
give way. The retreat was covered by Stark and his New 
Hampshire regiments, who had gallantly maintained their 
position behind a rampart of rails filled in with new-mown 
hay. Stubbornly disputing every inch of the way, the pro- 
vincials recrossed Charlestown Neck, and intrenched them- 
selves on Prospect Hill, whither the enemy showed no dis- 
position to pursue them. 
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The British lost 1,054 men, killed and wounded, at Bun- 
ker Hill ; the Americans 452—but among them was the ac- 
complished Dr. Joseph Warren, president of the Provincial 
Congress of Massachusetts, who served in the battle as a 
volunteer, and whom Howe estimated as worth five hundred 
common rebels, Though the British were the victors, it was 
a glorious day for America. So thought the thousands who 
from the surrounding hill-tops, and the roofs and steeples of 
Boston, witnessed the unflinching valor of their countrymen. 

Invasion of Canada.—The year 1775 closed with an in- 
vasion of Canada, undertaken by Congress with the view of 
securing the warmaterials stored at Quebec, and affording 
the people an opportunity of taking part in the Revolution. 
Gen. Richard Montgomery was to move by way of Lake 
Champlain and Montreal; while Arnold was to advance di- 
rectly on Quebec, through the wildernesses of Maine and 
Canada, with aa auxiliary force, in whose ranks were Mor- 
gan and Aaron Burr, afterward ncted in their country’s his- 
tory. 

Arnold and his men were the first to arrive, after endur- 
ing trials that would have turned back a less determined 
party ; for a time, after dog-flesh and their moose-skin moc- 
casins gave out, they had to subsist on roots. Montgomery 
took several French posts, and finally Montreal (November 
13th), but lost some of his followers by the expiration of 
their term of enlistment. When the two bodies united near 
Quebec, they together mustered but nine hundred men, 
poorly armed and ill prepared for a Canadian winter. This 
was a petty force with which to assail a fortress like Que- 
bec, but Montgomery faltered not. He had seen Wolfe win 
laurels there, and would himself earn equal glory. 

Three weeks’ cannonading leaving no impression on the 
massive walls, an assault was made on the last day of the 
year. Three feet of frozen snow lay on the ground, and the 
air was filled with blinding flakes, when at dawn Montgomery 
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made a desperate attempt to enter the city on the St. Law- 
rence side. The Canadians were prepared, and, sweeping 
the narrow pass with cannon and musketry, killed the Amer- 
ican general and drove back his little force. Arnold, mean- 
time, storming the other side of the town, was wounded at 
the head of his division. Morgan, assuming command, car- 
ried the first barrier, but then, unable either to penetrate 
farther or to extricate his men from overwhelming numbers 
of the foe, was obliged to surrender. 

The remnants of the two divisions effected a junction, 
and for a time maintained an imperfect blockade of the city. 
But spring brought succor to the British, The Americans 
bad to raise the siege, fell back on Montreal, were driven 
thence by a superior force, and so from post to post till they 
had crossed the Canada line. Montgomery’s fall was 
mourned as a national loss. Happy had it been for Arnold, 
if he had shared the fate of that true-hearted chief. 


GENERAL REVIEW. 


When, and under what circumstances, did the English add New York 
to their colonial possessions? When and how did they obtain Acadia? 
Newfoundland ? New Brunswick ? Cape Breton and Prince Edward Island ? 
The Ohio Valley? Canada? Florida? 

What European powers bad possessions in North Amcrica at the close 
of 1768, and what was the boundary between them ? 

Tell all you have learned in the preceding pages about Witttam Prt; 
Montcatu; Wasainoton; Feanxtin; Sauce. Apams; Paraice Henry. 

State, in order, the causes that led to the American Revolution, and the 
events that immediately preceded it. 

Map, p. 148.—How were Bunker and Breed’s Hill situated ? When 
was Charlestown founded? Where was Lechmere’s Point? Prospect Hill? 
Copp's Hill? Charlestown Neck? Boston Neck? What wes the Indian 
name of the peninsula on which Boston stande? What name did the Eng- 
lish give it ? The shape of the peninsula has since been changed by filling 
in, and the area of the city has been greatly enlarged by the absorption of 
Charlestown, Noddle’s Island (Bast Boston), Dorchester, Roxbury, West 
Roxbury, and Brighton. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
REVOLUTIONARY WAR: EVENTS OF 1776. 


Getting ready.—As soon as possible after his appoint- 
ment to the chief command, Washington set out for Cam- 
bridge. He arrived there July 2, 1775, and immediately 
entered upon the difficult task of making an efficient army 
out of the 14,000 undisciplined and poorly-equipped men 
whom he found in the American camp. Obstacles met him 
at every step—the want of experienced officers and skillful 
engincers, want of money, want of stores. At one time he 
found, to his consternation, that the entire supply of powder 
was but half a pound to each man. To crown all, the sol- 
diers, exposed to privations and needed at home, were with 
difficulty induced to remain when their time expired. 

But Washington had faith and patience. During the 
long fall and winter, while British cruisers were spreading 
terror in Narragansett Bay,—and British guns were re- 
ducing Falmouth (now Portland, Maine) to ruins,—and 
Dunmore was wreaking his vengeance on Norfolk, Virginia, 
—and Tryon, who had become governor of New York, was 
doing his best to buy over the wavering citizens,—while 
even the friends of freedom were losing patience and clam- 
oring for something to be done,—Washington was all the 
time diligently strengthening his works, collecting military 
stores, drilling his army, and preparing it, when it did strike, 
to strike telling blows. 

Evacuation of Boston.—The American lines, extending 
about nine miles from Dorchester, girding the shore as far 
as the Mystic River, effectually penned the British in Bos- 
ton, where they were reduced to great straits for fuel and 
provisions. Charlestown Heights had been occupied ever 
since the battle by the royal army; but on the south the 
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city was commanded as well by the heights of Dorchester, 
which the British had neglected to seize. These Washing- 
ton, with the view of bringing on an action or dislodging 
the enemy from Boston, at length determined to occupy. 
On the night of March 4, 1776, a similar movement was 
made to that which had succeeded so well on Breed’s Hill. 


The British awoke the following morning, to behold intrench- 
ments raised as if by magic, and cannon frowning on them 
and their ships from Dorchester Heights. Gen. Howe, who 
in October had succeeded the inefficient Gage in the chief 
command of the royal army, immediately decided to attack 
these fortifications ; but a violent storm set in, and by the 
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time it ceased they had been so strengthened that he aban- 
doned the idea, and thought only of saving bis army and 
fleet by evacuating the city. He was allowed to do so, on 
condition of not setting it on fire, and Washington entered 
it in triumph, March 17th, to the great joy of its suffering 
inhabitants. Fifteen hundred loyalists had been taken off 
in the British ships. 

British Attack on Charleston.—An attack on the south- 
ern colonies formed part of the British plans for their cam- 
paign of 1776. In May, a squadron direct from England, 
bearing 2,500 fresh troops, effected a junction off the coast 
of Carolina with a detachment from the north under Gen. 
Clinton, and the combined armaments soon appeared in the 
neighborhood of Charleston. Here the vigorous efforts of 
Rutledge, Moultrie (mole’tre), and Gadsden, had made ready 
for their reception. A fort of palmetto-wood had been has- 
tily thrown up on Sullivan’s Island (see Map, p. 81), at a 
point commanding the entrance to the harbor, and works at 
the other end defended the approaches to it by land. 

The attack was made on the 28th of June, the British 
fleet under Admiral Parker opening fire on the palmetto 
fort, while a land-force under Clinton endeavored to carry 
the works in the rear. Both attacks failed, though hotly 
maintained for nine hours. The British balls buried them- 
selves in the spongy wood of which the fort was made, with- 
out doing any harm, and Clinton’s men were kept at bay by 
the riflemen of Carolina. On the other hand, the patriot 
guns inflicted fearful damage on the British ships, One 
grounded and was destroyed; the rest withdrew in the 
night utterly discomfited, and after refitting found their 
way to New York. The fort was under the immediate com- 
mand of Colonel Moultrie, and was afterward called by his 
name in honor of bis heroic defence. 

Before the battle, Gen. Lee, who had been dispatched 
by Washington to the aid of the Carolinians, had expressed 
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the opinion that it would take the British guns but ten min- 
utes to demolish the fort. ‘In that case,” replied Moultrie, 
“we will lie behind the ruins, and still prevent the enemy 
from landing.” Sergeant Jasper was one of the heroes of 
the defence. A ball having severed the flagstaff, so that 
the flag fell outside upon the beach, Jasper leaped down 
amid the hurtling missiles from the fleet, picked up the flag, 
attached it to a sponge-staff, and amid the cheers of his com- 
panions restored it to its place.—This repulse changed the 
British plans, and the Carolinas were for a time left unmo- 
lested. 

The Hessians.—King George III. had returned no answer 
to the respectful petition of the second Continental Con- 
gress. Parliament had shown its feeling by forbidding trade 
with the rebel colonies, and authorizing the seizure of all ves- 
sels sent thither for traffic,—by largely increasing the forces 
in America, both land and naval, for crushing the insurrec- 
tion,—and, as enlistments in England were slow, by authoriz- 
ing the employment of 17,500 German troops, at $36 a head, 
to be paid to their respective princes. These mercenaries, 
coming mainly from Hesse (hess) Cassel, were known in 
America eas Hessians; their brutality throughout the war 
caused them to be looked upon with horror by the patriots, 
and even with disgust by the English themselves. 

Declaration of Independence.—From all this it was clear 
that nothing was to be hoped for from the mother-country ; 
Congress, therefore, began to think of renouncing allegiance 
to the crown. The people of Charlotte, N. C., had set the 
example the preceding year. Thomas Paine, in his widely- 
circulated pamphlet “Common Sense,” had prepared the 
public mind for such action; the Virginia Convention and 
other bodies had recommended it. So, in June, Richard 
Henry Lee introduced a resolution: “That these united 
colonies are, and of right ought to be, free and independent 
states ; and that their political connection with Great Brit- 
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ain is, and ought to be, dissolved.” A committee of five 
was thereupon appointed to draft a formal Declaration of 
Independence, 

This document was written by Thomas Jefferson as chair- 
man, and received a few verbal alterations from John Adams 
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and Franklin, of the committee. It was presented to Con- 
gress July Ist, and efter being carefully considered and 
amended was passed on the 4th of July—ever since observed 
as the birthday of American freedom. The bell of the old 
state-house, in which Congress was assembled, at once rang 
out the glad tidings, The people, south and north, hailed 
the news with delight, kindling bonfires, illuminating their 
houses, and receiving the Declaration, as read by their ora- 
tors, with heart-stirring acclamations. A statue of the king 
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in New York was dragged from its pedestal and cast into 
. bullets,—some of which did good service during the savage 
Tryon’s raids in Connecticut (1777). 

Howe's Offers of Peace.—After the evacuation of Bos- 
ton, Gen. Howe took his army first to Halifax, and thence 
to the harbor of New York. Here he was soon joined by 
his brother, Admiral Howe, with re-enforcements from Eng- 
land, including eight thousand of the odious Hessians,—and 
also by the British force repulsed from Charleston. The 
Howes were authorized to treat with the “rebels” for peace, 
and tried to communicate with George Washington, Esq., for 
that purpose. But Washington would receive no letter that 
did not recognize his position as General; and so nothing 
came of their proposal, which after all was only an offer of 
pardon in case of submission. 

Battle of Long Island —Failing in this attempt, Howe 
landed 15,000 men on the south-western extremity of Long 
Island (August 22d, 25th) with the view of crushing the 
American army of 9,000 men stationed near Brooklyn, car- 
rying the defences there, and then falling upon New York. 
By direction of Congress, Washington had done his best to 
make this city defensible ; but it was a long line to hold 
with only 17,000 men, scant and inferior artillery, and hard- 
ly muskets enough to go around. Gen. Greene, who had been 
in command on Long Island, was unfortunately prostrated 
with fever just before the battle, and Putnam was sent over 
to assume command. 

Putnam was ignorant of the ground. This may have 
been the reason why, on the day of the battle of Long Isl- 
and (August 27th), the Jamaica Pass was left unguarded. 
Clinton was thus enabled to gain the rear of the Americans, 
and to cut off almost the entire division under General Sul- 
livan, Stirling, nearer the bay, by the sacrifice of his young 
Marylanders, held the flanking force of the enemy under 
Cornwallis in check till part of his division was safe, though 
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many were drowned or taken in their flight across Gowan’us 
Creek. 

This defeat cost the Americans nearly 2,000 men, while 
the British loss was less than 400. Among those most 
mourned by the patriots was Gen. Woodhull. Taken pris- 
oner near Jamaica, the day after the battle, he was ordered 
by a British officer to cry “God save the king!” “God 
save us all!” said Woodhull ; whereupon his enraged cap- 
tor dealt him a blow with a broadsword which in three weeks 
caused his death. His fate, however, was enviable, com- 
pared with that of some who were captured, and who were 
soon perishing by inches in one of the foul prison-ships kept 
by the British throughout the war near the Brooklyn shore, 

Remembering Bunker Hill, Howe preferred throwing up 
a redoubt and employing his artillery on the American works 
at Brooklyn to risking the lives of his men in an assault. 
Washington, who had crossed from New York only to be- 
hold his brave men slaughtered without the power to help 
them, learned on the 29th that the British fleet was prepar- 
ing to ascend the East River and intercept him ; an imme- 
diate retreat was imperative. He accomplished it in a mas- 
terly manner that same night, under cover of the darkness 
and a thick fog. The last boat was just out of gunshot, 
when about dawn a body of the enemy’s horse, dispatched 
as soon as the movement was discovered, galloped down to 
the river. A tory’s wife living near the ferry had found out 
what was going on early in the night, and sent word to the 
British leader by a negro ; but providentially be fell in with 
Hessians, who could not understand him, and the American 
army was saved. 

New York abandoned.— Washington now had his men 
safe in New York, but could not long remain there, for the 
enemy threatened the city, and with an army disheartened 
by the recent defeat he could offer no effectual resistance. 
Overtures again made by Howe—this time to Congress— 
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were again unsuccessful ; and on the 15th of September the 
British and Hessians crossed from Long to Manhattan Island, 
three miles above what was then the city. 

Most of the Americans had already been withdrawn, but 
the rear-guard under Putnam was still in the city, and owed 
its escape to the device of a Jady, who detained the British 
generals at her house two hours with conversation and re- 
freshments, while her countrymen were making their toil- 
some way to the north. New York, thus taken by the Brit- 
ish, remained in their possession till the end of the war. 

Battle of White Plaina—The next day a skirmish took 
place near Harlem, with advantage to the Continentals, 
Then followed an attempt on the part of Howe to outflank 
the Americans, which obliged Washington to extend his line 
northward to White Plains (see Map, p.183). Near this 
place a battle was fought, October 28th, between portions 
of the two armies, and the Americans were obliged to fall 
back. The main body, however, was so strongly posted that 
Howe put off any further attack till re-enforcements should 
arrive from New York ; and meanwhile Washington retired 
to bigh grounds in the direction of the Croton River. Howe 
still making no demonstration, Washington feared that a 
descent on Philadelphia was intended. Accordingly, leav- 
ing 4,000 men under Gen. Lee, he moved the rest of his 
army nearer to the Hudson, and ultimately across that river 
to Fort Lee. 

Capture of Fort Washington.—Howe now threw himself 
on Fort Washington, which, contrary to the advice of the 
commander-in-chief, Congress had decided to defend. The 
works here had been planned by Alexander Hamilton, after- 
ward a distinguished statesman, at this time a youth of 
twenty ; the skill displayed in their construction recom- 
mended the young engineer to Washington, whose aid and 
secretary he presently became. But Fort Washington was 
obliged to surrender to overwhelming numbers (November 
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16th), with its garrison of nearly 3,000 men, the British 
losing before its walls about one-third of that number. 
Washington is said to have wept, as he saw through his 
glass some of the defenders of the fort bayoneted by the 
Hessians while begging for quarter. 

Retreat across New Jersey.—Fort Lee could be held no 
longer ; an immediate retreat was ordered, It was none too 
soon, for Cornwallis had 
crossed the Hudson higher 
up and was sweeping down 
like an avalanche. Then | 
commenced that melan- 
choly retreat across New 
Jersey—through Hacken- 
sack, Newark, New Bruns- 
wick, Princeton, and Tren- 
ton,—the frozen ground |~ 
marked in places with | 
blood from the unprotect- 
ed feet of the fugitives, 
The pursuit was sharply pushed, the music of the British 
entering a town being often heard by the Americans as they 
left it. 

Gladly would Washington have made a stand, but it was 
impracticable. His army since the late reverses had melted 
rapidly away, till at the end of November but three thousand 
were left, dispirited, ill-fed, ill-clad. How could they face 
twice their number of well-supplied veterans, flushed with 
victory ? Lee had been sent for with his division, but paid 
little attention to the summons, and the militia were back- 
ward in coming to the support of a cause so desperate. 
Washington was greatly relieved when, having secured the 
boats for many miles, he succeeded in placing the Delaware 
between himself and his pursuers. Cornwallis here gave up 
the chase, waiting till the river should be bridged with ice, 
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and quartering the different divisions of his army at Trenton, 
Princeton, and other points within supporting distance. 

Dark Hours,—At this juncture, everything looked dark. 
The British had appeared in force on Lake Champlain, and 
despite the gallantry of Arnold, who commanded a hastily- 
prepared flotilla, had destroyed most of the American vessels, 
taken Crown Point, and only waited for a more favorable 
season to besiege Ticonderoga. A fleet from New York 
bearing Gen. Clinton and four brigades had made a success- 
ful descent on Newport, then the second town in New Eng- 
land, and was blockading Continental cruisers at Providence, 
and threatening the adjacent country. Congress, fearing 
for the safety of Philadelphia, had left that city for Balti- 
more (December 12th), after taking measures to provide a 
permanent army at Washington’s urgent request; they 
shortly afterward showed how desperate they thought the 
state of affairs by clothing the commander-in-chief with 
almost absolute power. Something must be done, or the 
patriot cause would be ruined. 

Battle of Trenton. —So Washington felt; and the arrival 
of some Pennsylvania recruits and part of Lee’s division, 
swelling his army to 7,000 men, enabled him to make a bold 
dash at the enemy. It was resolved to cross the Delaware 
on Christmas evening, and surprise a detachment 1,500 
strong, mostly Hessians, stationed at Trenton. Two divi- 
sions that were to cotperate were unable to get across, by 
reason of the wind and ice ; but Washington, with Sullivan, 
Greene, Stirling, and Mercer, effected the perilous passage 
with 2,400 men. The enemy, thinking the war virtually 
over, had relaxed their vigilance ; one of the British generals 
had remarked that he could keep the peace in New Jersey 
with a corporal’s guard, 

The Hessian colonel had been enjoying Christmas, drink- 
ing and playing cards all night. At daylight a note was 
brought him from a tory, informing him that the Americans 
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were on the road. Thrusting it unopened into his pocket, 
he continued his game—soon to be called to a game of a 
different kind by the rattle of musketry. He was himself 
among the first to fall, and a thousand of his men, offering 
little resistance, laid down their arms, Some British light- 
horse made good their escape. 

That same night, Washington took his prisoners and 
spoils across the Delaware in safety. This invaluable vic- 
tory cost him but two men frozen to death, two men killed, 
and a few wounded. Confidence in the American cause was 
at once restored. Many of the soldiers who were about 
leaving re-enlisted ; others came forward to their country’s 
aid. Thus encouraged, Washington determined again to 
cross into New Jersey. January 1, 1777, found him posted 
at Trenton with about 5,000 men. 


CONTEMPORARY EVENTS AND RULERS. 


1776.—Decraration oF INpgpenpENceE.—Most of the states (the 
loyalist governors having been driven out) under the rule of Provincial 
Congresses or State Conventions, representing the people. Patrick Heury 
governor of Virginia under the new régime. John Hancock president of 
the Continental Congress. 

John Adams at the head of the War Department. Powder-mills, and 
manufactories of arms and military stores, established. Laws passed in 
some of the states, subjecting loyalists to confiscation of property, im- 
prisonment, and banishment. The tory element strong in New York and 
Philadelphia. Nearly one-third of the city of New York laid in ruins by 
fire (September 20th). Cherokees, influenced by British agents to com- 
mence hostilities against the back settlements, subdued by Carolinians and 
Virginians, - ; 

George III. king of Great Britain; Lord North prime-minister. Louis 
XVI. king of France. Maria There’sa empress of Austria. Frederick JI., the 
Great, king of Prussia. Catharine IL empress of Russis. 


Revtew.—Mention in the order of time the events of the Revolution- 
ary War in 1775, favorable to the Americans. Mention those favorable to 
the British. Sum up the events of 1776 in which the Amencans bad the 
advantage. Recount those in which the British had the advantage. 
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CHAPTER XX. 
REVOLUTIONARY WAR: EVENTS OF 1777. 


Battle of Princeton.—Cornwallis, who was about sailing 
for England on leave of absence, was promptly ordered back 
to New Jersey. On the 2d of January, 1777, he confronted 
Washington at Trenton with a well-appointed army. His 
attempts to cross a creek that separated him from the Amer- 
icans were successfully resisted till night ; when Washing- 
ton, leaving his camp-fires burning, noiselessly withdrew his 
forces in the direction of Princeton (see Map, p. 155), to 
surprise the British reserve at that place. Cornwallis awoke 
on the 3d, to find the American camp deserted and himself 
outgeneralled. 

On nearing Princeton at daybreak, the American army 
encountered two British regiments on the march to re-en- 
force Cornwallis. A sharp action ensued, which cost the 
precious life of Gen. Mercer, but resulted in the discomfiture 
of the British. Pushing on to Princeton, Washington 
routed the remaining regiments of British, making prisoners 
of a number in the college buildings. One of his cannon- 
balls passed through a portrait of King George II. hanging 
in the chapel, the frame of which is now filled with a portrait 
of Washington himself, painted by Peale. Cornwallis had 
followed closely, but came up too late for the engagement. 

After his victory at Princeton, Washington moved on to 
Morristown. Here he remained the rest of the winter, and 
by a series of successful movements recovered nearly the 
whole of New Jersey. New Brunswick, however, whither 
Cornwallis had marched after his mortifving failure “to 
catch the fox,” remained in possession of the British, whose 
Hessian allies excited great indignation in the neighborhood 
by their wanton violence. The larder and blankets of many 
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a thrifty housewife, as well as the fences and barns of the 
busbandmen, suffered severely from their depredations. Till 
summer, Howe contented himself with sending an expedi- 
tion up the Hudson, and another to Danbury, Conn., which 
burned the town and stores collected there. 

The National Flag.—June 14, 1777, was signalized by 
the adoption of the stars and stripes as the national banner. 
For the union of the British flag before used, was substi- 


Sh Bean see 
the Narger 
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Aid from France.—In 1777, in response to an appeal from 
Congress, the French government, ever hostile to England, 
secretly sent over ordnance, muskets, and powder, to aid the 
patriots. A most valuable accession to the cause was also 
received in the young Marquis de Lafayette (deh lah-fa-et’). 
He had heard of the stand taken by the colonies with enthu- 
siastic admiration ; and leaving home, friends, brilliant pros- 
pects, and a young wife, he came to offer his sword to the 
struggling friends of freedom. Though he was not yet twen- 
ty, Congress commissioned him as a major-general, and he 
became the life-long friend of Washington. Kosciusko (kos- 
se-us'ko) and Pulaski (pu-las'ke), illustrious Poles whom the 
misfortunes of their country had driven into exile, and the 
Baron De Kalb, an experienced German officer, joined the 
service about the same time. 

Burgoyne’s Campaign.—An invasion of the states from 
the north formed a prominent part of the British plans for 
1777. Gen. Burgoyne, who was intrusted with the com- 
mand of the expedition, was to ascend Lake Champlain, fall 
on Ticonderoga, take Albany, and with aid from New York 
by way of the Hudson reduce the American posts in the 
Highlands. New England would thus be isolated from the 
Middle States, and unable to aid Washington, who was 
meanwhile to be hard pressed by Howe. Burgoyne started 
with about 10,000 men. Having been joined near Crown 
Point by 400 warriors of the Six Nations, he issued a high- 
flown proclamation bristling with threats against any who 
should venture to offer resistance. 

On the 1st of July the British reached Ticonderoga. 
The American garrison at this place consisted of less than 
3,500 men, scantily provided with stores and ammunition. 
When their general, St, Clair, saw the enemy in possession 
of a neighboring height which commanded his works and 
which he had neglected to occupy, he realized that he must 
either lose his army or evacuate the place. In the night 
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following July 5th, sending his stores up the lake to Skenes- 
borough (see Map, p. 116), he withdrew his army, on the 
Vermont side. The British were soon in hot pursuit. The 
American vessels, with their contents, they succeeded in 
capturing or destroying ; and St, Clair’s rear-guard was 
overtaken and worsted with heavy loss. 

While Burgoyne pushed slowly on toward the Hudson, 
part of the flying Americans succeeded in reaching the main 
body of the northern army at Fort Edward. Gen. Schuyler, 
who commanded the department, obstructed the enemy’s ad- 
vance in every way he could, but was obliged to fall back 
before them ; and it seemed as if the whole upper vailey of 
the Hudson were at their mercy, 

Jane McCrea.—The atrocities committed by Burgoyne’s 
Iadians brought odium on a cause which could tolerate such 
inhuman warfare. The tragical fate of Jane McCrea (mak- 
kra’) may be mentioned in this connection. While the in- 
vading army was near Fort Edward, a party of savages car- 
ried her off from the house of a friend with whom she was 
staying. Shortly afterward they appeared in camp with 
her scalp. Whether she was tomahawked on the way by 
her captors, in consequence of their quarrelling among them- 
selves—or, as they alleged, was killed by a shot from a pur- 
suing party of Americans, and then scalped according to 
Indian usage—the barbarous deed awakened universal 
loathing. 

St. Leger’s Expedition —At the same time that Bur- 
goyne left Canada, Colonel St. Leger had been dispatched 
with 700 Rangers to the Mohawk Valley, by way of the St. 
Lawrence and Oswego. After overrunning the country and 
calling out the Indians and tories, he was to effect a junc- 
tion with his chief at Albany. St. Leger encountered lit- 
tle or no resistance till he reached the spot where Rome, 
N. Y., now stands, Here, his force increased by 1,000 
tories and Iroquois, he halted to besiege Fort Schuyler, 
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held by Colonel Gansevoort and a determined garrison 
(August 3d—see Map, p. 170). Unprovided with a flag, 
they managed to manufacture one out of an old shirt, 
pieces of scarlet cloth, and the blue cloak of one of their 
captains—no very elegant banner, yet one which they 
determined to defend to the last extremity. 

A body of militia from the neighboring country, advanc- 
ing to the relief of the fort under Gen. Her’kimer, fell into 
an ambuscade at Oris’kany, and though they retained pos- 
session of the field failed of their object. On receiving this 
news, Schuyler sent Arnold with some volunteers from his 
camp, to raise the siege. They succeeded in so doing, by 
an ingenious stratagem. Arnold pardoned a half-witted 
tory who had been condemned to the gallows, on condition 
that he would make the besiegers believe that an immense 
host of Americans was at hand. The tory played his part 
to perfection. Rushing into the camp as if pursued, with 
bullet-holes through his coat, he communicated such a panic 
to both Indians and whites, that they were soon in full flight 
for Oswego. So ended St. Leger’s expedition (August 22d). 

Battle of Bennington —For the purpose of replenishing 
his supplies, Burgoyne, before hearing of St. Leger’s fail- 
ure, sent out a strong party under Colonel Baum to Ben- 
nington, in what is now south-western Vermont. They 
were met on the L6th of August by Gen. Stark, whom the 
Assembly of New Hampshire had sent to the frontier of the 
state with a brigade of militia. ‘To-day, men, we’ll beat 
the red-coats, or Molly Stark’s a widow,” was the veteran’s 
inspiring address to his men before engaging. And they 
did beat the red-coats—not only Baum’s detachment, but 
another sent to re-enforce it, which arrived soon after the 
first battle. Seven hundred prisoners, with four field- 
pieces, as many ammunition-wagons, and nearly a thou- 
sand stands of arms, were among the trophies of Ben- 
nington. 
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_ First Battle of Stillwater —These two blows proved fatal 
to Burgoyne, leading the Indians and Canadians to desert, 
deterring the tories from joining his ranks, and putting him 
to great straits for provisions. On the other hand, the 
Americans kept gathering strength ; the militia poured in, 
and two brigades arrived from the Highlands. Just at this 
juncture, when his labors ssemed on the eve of being crowned 
with victory, Schuyler, by order of Congress, was superseded 
by Gen. Gates. Deeply wounded as he was by this in- 
justice, Schuyler did not resent ib; on the contrary, he still 
spared no effort for his country, and helped his rival reap 
the harvest which of right belonged to himself. 

Gates was soon in a condition to assume a bolder front, 
and determined to arrest N 
the progress of the invad- 
ers at Be’mis’s Heights, 
which Kosciusko was 
charged with fortifying. 
Moving slowly amid dif- 
ficulties that began to 
look serious, on the 19th 
of September Burgoyne 
approached the American 
lines, and a general action 
was brought on. This 
first battle of Stillwater, 
as it is called, was fought 
with the most deterroined 
bravery, Morgan’s rifle- 
men and Gen. Arnold 
particularly distinguish- 
ing themselves on the 
American side. The field 
was several times succes~ 
sively won and lost by 
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the contending parties, When night fell, the Continental 
troops withdrew within their lines, with a loss of 300 men 
to 500 on the part of the enemy, though the latter claimed 
the victory in consequence of finally holding the field. The 
next day, the British, finding their adversaries indisposed 
to renew the engagement, retired to their encampment two 
miles north of where the Americans lay. 

Meanwhile Burgoyne’s communications with Canada had 
been severed by the capture of posts in his rear. Many of 
the provision-boats which were now his sole reliance had 
become the spoil of enterprising parties of militia. It hardly 
looked as if the British chief would eat his Christmas dinner 
in Albany, surrounded by the trophies of victory, as he had 
boasted. No news came from New York, whither pressing 
messages had been sent for help; nothing was left but to 
risk another engagement, with the view of forcing a passage 
through the American lines. 

The Second Battle of Stillwater took place October 7, 
1777, on ground a little west of the former battle-field. It 
was a terrible conflict, in which Gen. Frazer was the hero on 
the British side, while Morgan and Arnold were foremost 
among the patriots, Gates prudently keeping out of harm’s 
way in ihecamp. Arnold, deprived of command by the jeal- 
ousy of Gates, remained a looker-on as long as he was able; 
but at last he could restrain himself no longer, and dashed 
upon the foe, heading charge after charge, stimulating his 
men to desperate deeds, carrying dismay into the hostile 
ranks, challenging death, and finally falling severely wound- 
ed—but not till the battle was won, in great part by his valor. 
Night put a stop to the conflict ; before morning Burgoyne 
had moved his army and camp to the north, with the view 
of retreating to Fort Edward. 

Burgoyne’s Surrender.—But retreat the British general 
could not; he was surrounded by vigilant enemies. His 
camp was filled with wounded and dying; food he had 
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little ; even his supply of water was uncertain, for women 
had to bring it from the river, the American sharp-shooters 
picking off any soldiers that were sent for that purpose. On 
the 13th of October, Burgoyne proposed to capitulate. The 
terms were agreed on and the papers drawn, when, on the 
night of the 16th, a messenger from below brought word that 
Gen, Clinton had taken Forts Montgomery and Clinton (see 
Map, p. 183), and was coming up the river. 

Burgoyne felt like reconsidering ; but when, the next 
morning, Gates, with bis army in battle array, demanded an 
immediate answer, the British general had to yield. That 
same day (October 17th), 5,791 men—all that was left of his 
grand army—surrendered on the plains of Saratoga. Valu- 
able ordnance and small-arms at the same time fell into the 
hands of the victors. Thanksgivings rose from every true 
heart, as the joyful news of Burgoyne’s surrender sped from 
lip to lip. 

Howe's Campaign.— While Gates was winning laurels in 
the north, Washington was vainly trying to stem the tide 
of British invasion in Pennsylvania. Howe, unable to bring 
his adversary to a general engagement in New Jersey, had 
sailed from Staten Island in July with 18,000 men, intending 
to fall on Philadelphia by way of the Delaware. Learning, 
however, that the Americans had obstructed the channel of 
the river, he changed his course to Chesapeake Bay, and 
landed near its north-eastern extremity, whence a march of 
fifty miles would bring him to Philadelphia. 

Battle of Brandywine.— Washington, though his effective 
force was but 11,000 strong, could not let this important 
city be taken without a blow in its defence. Accordingly, 
he threw himself in Howe’s path at Brandywine Creek (see 
Map, p. 155). A division under Cornwallis, crossing the 
stream higher up, fell on the American flank, and caused the 
whole line to retreat in confusion and with great loss (Sep- 
tember 11th). 
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Four days afterward Washington brought up his army 
for another battle, but after some skirmishing a violent storm 
put an end to fighting for the time. Howe then made a 
feint of marching on Reading (red'ing), and, when Washing- 
ington turned aside to protect this place, availed himself of 
the opportunity to push on to Philadelphia. Surprising an 
American detachment left to check his advance, he entered 
the metropolis of Pennsylvania, September 26th. 

Germantown.—Forts Mifflin and Mercer.—The principal 
operations during the remainder of the year were a surprise 
of the British at Germantown by Washington (October 4th), 
which, though at first promising success, terminated in a re- 
pulse,—and the opening of the Delaware to the British fleet, 
by the capture of Forts Mifflin and Mercer below the city 
(see Map, p. 155). Fort Mercer withstood a fierce assault ; 
but the garrison of Fort Mifflin, after holding out against a 
continued attack till their guns were disabled, sct fire to 
what remained of the works and crossed the river to Fort 
Mercer. On the approach of a greatly superior British force, 
it was found necessary to abandon this fort also, and to 
leave the river in possession of the enemy. 

Valley Forge, on the Schuylkill River, twenty-two miles 
from Philadelphia, was selected by Washington for the win- 
ter-quarters of his army. Thither, on the 11th of December, 
he led his suffering men, some of whom bare-footed left their 
tracks in blood upon the ground. Dreadful were the trials 
of the dreary winter that followed. Only pure love of coun- 
try could have enabled the shivering and hungry followers 
of Washington to bear the hardships of Valley Forge. 

Nor were Washington’s trials less. His defeats were 
contrasted with the splendid victory which had but lately 
humbled the British lion in the north. For the moment 
some of the best friends of freedom lost confidence in him, 
and a plot was even formed in Congress to raise Gates to 
the chief command in bis stead. So gloomily closed the 
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Vatiry Forex. 


year 1777. No wonder that, as one who overheard him tells 
us, Washington in this dark hour knelt in a thicket and 
wrestled in prayer with the God of battles. 


REVIEW BY DATES. 


Continue the Caxonorogicat Recorn from page 111, according to the 
following suggestions. Review as heretofore directed. 


1754 (War begun). 1758 (Ticonderoga). 1766 (Act repealed). 
* (Great Meadows). * (Louisburg). 1767 (Duties Isid). 
“ {Fort Necessity}. * (Fort Du Queane). 1770 (Massacre). 
1755 (New Branswick). 1759 (Ticonderoga). 1771 (Regulators). 


“ (Braddock). “ (Quehee). 1778 (Tea-party). 
“ (Dieskau). 1760 (Canada). 1774 (Port Bill). 
1786 (Oswego). 1768 (Treaty. War). “ (Gen, Gage). 
1757 (Ft William Henry). 176% (Act passed). “  (Congreaa), 


Sura up the operations of the Revolutionary War in 1777, favorable to 
the Americans, Mention those in which the British had the advantage. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
REVOLUTIONARY WAR: EVENTS OF 1778-1779. 


Rays of light shot now and then athwart the darkness 
that brooded over Valley Forge. Thither came Baron Steu- 
ben, who had served in the Seven Years’ War under Fred- 
erick of Prussia, the Great Captain of Europe, and who, ap- 
pointed inspector-general of the Continental army, soon 
made his skillful management apparent in every dcpart- 
ment, Still better, through the arguments of Dr. Franklin, 
supported by the overthrow of Burgoyne, the French gov- 
ernment had become convinced that the States would ulti- 
mately triumph, and on the 6th of February, 1778, recog- 
nized their independence. In case of Great Britain’s resent- 
ing this action (as she did), France was to make common 
cause with America, Finally, the storm that had gathered 
over Washington broke away, the intrigues against him 
exciting general indignation, especially in the army. 

Evacuation of Philadelphia—As a French fleet night 
now at any moment appear in the Delaware, the British 
thought it best to evacuate Philadelphia. Before they did 
80, Howe, recalled at his own request, surrendered the chief 
command to Gen. Clinton. Commissioners, also, arrived 
from England, who proposed a suspension of hostilities, and 
offered everything that the colonies had at first demanded. 
Congress, however, declined to treat until the British troops 
should be withdrawn or the independence of the United 
States acknowledged. So the negotiations failed ; and Clin- 
ton, having sent his fleet to New York, commenced his march 
thither across New Jersey, at the head of 12,000 men. 

Battle of Monmouth.—Washington immediately broke 
camp at Valley Forge, and, leaving Arnold with a smail 
detachment to take possession of Philadelphia, followed the 
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enemy. Overtaking them at Monmouth (see Map, p. 155), 
he resolved to risk a general engagement. Lee, who had 
advised to the contrary, was directed to commence the at- 
tack, and did so, on a hot Sunday morning, June 28, 1778. 
Lee’s movements, however, were so strange as to excite the 
suspicions of Lafayette, who sent an urgent message to the 
commander-in-chief to hasten forward. As Washington 
came up at the head of the main body, be was thunder- 
struck to meet Lee’s division in full retreat. 

Then was seen Washington’s power as a commander. 
Staying the flight, inspiring confidence, bringing order out 
of confusion, he turned defeat into victory. At twilight he 
remained master of the field, with his army advantageously 
posted to renew the battle in the morning ; but in the morn- 
ing no enemy was there. The American loss was 229, the 
British considerably greater ; many fell on both sides from 
the excessive heat, Clinton withdrew his men unmolested 
to Sandy Hook, whence his fleet conveyed them to New 
York. The American army made its way across the Hud- 
son, and encamped near its old quarters at White Plains. 

Molly Pitcher’s heroic conduct in this battle has made 
her name famous. She was a gunner’s wife, and already 
renowned for her bravery at Fort Clinton, where, when her 
husband threw down his match at the sight of the British 
mounting the rampart, she had caught it up and fired the 
last shot at the approaching foe. At Monmouth, seeing her 
husband struck by a ball and no one to take his place, she 
sprang to the gun and served it so well that the next day 
she was commissioned as sergeant, and afterward went by 
the name of Captain Molly. 

Attack on Newport,—The expected French fleet, with 
4,000 troops on board, arrived early in July, 1778. Its com- 
mander, Admiral D’Estaing (des-tan‘’), after threatening 
New York, determined to attack the British at Newport; 
Sullivan, with Greene, Lafayette, and 10,000 Americans, 
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was sent to covperate with him. The island was occupied, 
and the siege commenced. At this juncture, just as the 
French and the English fleet were about to engage, a great 
storm separated them, and obliged the former to make for 
Boston to refit. Feeling that without assistance he could 
not carry the siege to a successful issue, Sullivan gave it 
up, and, after repulsing an attack of the British, skillfully 
withdrew his men from the island. 

Indian and Tory Raids.—W yomine.—After St. Leger’s 
flight from Fort Schuyler, the tories and Indians gave no 
trouble in that quarter for a time; but in July, 1778, a body 
of them 1,100 strong, under Colonel John Butler and the 
Seneca chief He-that-walks-in-smoke, entered the lovely val- 
ley of Wyo’ming, in 
Pennsylvania, on the 
Susquehanna River. 
Most of the able- 
bodied men had gone 
} to fight for their coun- 
try, and the small 
| force that sallied forth 
} to meet the invaders 
0 -#| was beaten back, and 
Ae ¢ / || fled in confusion. No 

fo od West 


i Noite | mercy was shown to 


vo 


PVE, ‘ 


fi é 
of: 


ae bee z| the prisoners; the 
Sem EY) 2 flames, the war-club, 
Le Fe and the tomahawk, 
sealed their fate. 
Queen Esther, an In- 
dian half-breed, infuriated by the loss of her son shortly be- 
fore, murdered fourteen with her own hands. 

Two days after, the defenceless people who had taken 
refuge in the adjacent fort surrendered, on the promise of 
protection for their lives and property. But the Indians 


Soxnes or Inpian Massaones, 1778, 1779, 
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soon set restraint at defiance, and spread terror far and 
near, burning and plundering. Wilkesbarre (wilks'bar-re), 
on the opposite side of the Susquehanna, was given to the 
flames, and the inhabitants of the surrounding country were 
compelled to flee to the nearest settlements, across mountain- 
swamps that are still called “the Shades of Death.” Many 
perished from exposure and starvation, One of the fugi- 
tives is said to have thrown himself on the earth, to lap up 
a few grains of meal that had been spilled ; another carried 
her dead infant many weary miles, to save its body from 
the wolves. 

Currry VaLLey.—Iu November, Butler’s son and the 
noted Mohawk Brant made a similar descent on Cherry Val- 
ley, near Otse’go Lake, N.Y. They left the place in ruins, 
and committed murders and ravages in which the savage 
chief was outdone by his white companion, 

Minisinx.—The next year (July, 1779), Brant, with some 
Indians and tories, extended his depredations to Orange 
County, N. Y., burned the village of Minisink, a settlement 
near Goshen, and cut off a party of volunteers that went to 
look for him. In one of their incursions, a school-house lay 
in the path of the destroyers ; Brant killed the master, but 
spared the girls, and made some hieroglyphics with black 
paint on their aprons, which his followers as they came up 
respected. After several of the boys, who were without 
such protection, had been tomahawked, these brave girls, 
at the risk of being killed themselves, threw their aprons 
over their brothers, and thus saved them from the parties 
that followed. 

The necessity of prompt measures to put a stop to such 
atrocities, was evident. In August, 1779, General Sullivan 
invaded the Iroquois country, and, defeating Brant with his 
tory allies on the site of the present city of Elmira, went on 
to the valley of the Genesee, burning the villages of tho 
Indians and destroying their crops, 
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British Raids.—After the battle of Monmouth, Washing- 
ton’s army did little during the remainder of the year but 
watch the British, They spent the following winter in a 
line of cantonments extending on the south to Middlebrook, 
on the Rar’itan River, N. J. Gceat damage was done by 
raiding-parties sent out by Gen. Clinton from time to time. 
The ruthless Tryon, an adept at this kind of work, found 
employment for his talents in Connecticut (March and July, 
1779) ; and Gen, Matthews, toward the close of spring, made 
havoc on the James and Elizabeth Rivers in Virginia, burn- 
ing merchant-vessels and ships-of-war, and carrying off to- 
bacco and whatever other booty he could find. 

Stony Point.—About the beginning of summer, 1779, 
Clinton himself conducted an expedition up the Hudson, 
and captured the American works at Stony and Verplanck’s 
Point (see Map, p. 183), about forty miles up the river. 
Washington immediately made such a disposition of his 
army as to protect the works higher up, particularly the 
strong fort at West Point, which had been commenced the 
preceding year by Kosciusko. But the enemy’s possessivn 
of the two posts thus taken, commanding King’s Ferry on 
the most direct highway to the Eastern States, occasioned 
great annoyance ; and Gen, Anthony Wayne, who had made 
his mark at Germantown and Monmouth, was charged with 
their recovery. 

A negro who was in the habit of trading with the garri- 
son having been secured as guide, Stony Point was sur- 
prised by a night attack and brilliantly carried (July 16, 
1779). Unable to hold the works, in view of the force that 
could be sent against them from New York, Washington 
ordered their destruction. The British kept possession of 
Verplanck’s Point, and a few days afterward again occupied 
the opposite headland. 

Movements at the South—Meanwhile the British oom- 
mander-in-chief, having made little headway at the north, in 
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the fall of 1778 dispatched a fleet and land-force to operate 
in the Southern States. Savannah, the first point attacked, 
though bravely defended, was taken, and the subjugation of 
eastern Georgia followed. 

The next aggressive movements of the British were made 
in South Carolina (1779), The plantations of “rebels” 
were overrun and pillaged, slaves driven off, and outrages 
of every kind committed, while prisoners were maltreated 
and hanged on both sides. Moultrie drove the enemy from 
Port Royal (see Map, p. 186), and Pickens broke up a party 
of North Carolina tories on their way to swell the British 
ranks ; but Gen. Ashe, with a body of militia, was defeated 
at Brier Creek. Charleston was seriously threatened, but 
the militia under Moultrie and Governor Rutledge, aided by 
Pulaski’s Legion, protected the city till Gen. Lincoln’s ap- 
proach forced the British to retire (May, 1779). 

The summer passed, and in the next operations at the 
south the Americans and French assumed the offensive. 
D’Estaing, after cruising in the West Indies, appeared off 
the coast of Georgia, and an attack on Savannah was planned 
between him and Lincoln. The British could not have stood 
a long siege ; but after a few days’ cannonading D’Estaing 
became impatient, and threatened to leave unless Lincoln 
would consent to an immediate assault. Accordingly, a 
determined but unsuccessful attempt to carry the fortifica- 
tions by storm was made on the 9th of October. 

Pulaski, one of America’s truest friends, fell at the head 
of his Legion ; D’Estaing, disabled, was carried from the 
field ; Sergeant Jasper, unhurt in performing a similar 
exploit at Fort Moultrie, just as he had fixed in the parapet 
the crescent flag of South Carolina, received his death-waund 
from a rifle-ball, The assailants were repulsed, losing nearly 
1,100 men, while the British loss was little more than a hun- 
dred. The French commander refused to continue the siege ; 
80, while he set sail for France after having effected little 
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pointed Lan 
the remains of 
to Charleston. 

aval Operationg~—Congress had not been blind to the 
importance of establishing a navy, but the efforts made in 
that direction were not at first particularly successful. 
While many brilliant achievements had been performed 
by privateers, the national vessels had, for the most part, 
either been blockaded in port or destroyed before they were 
fully equipped. Commodore Biddle had, indeed, maintained 
the honor of his country on the ocean; but in March, 1778, 
during an action with a British vessel carrying twice as 
many guns as his own, his magazine exploded, and killed 
him together with most of bis crew. 

Chief among the American naval heroos of this period was 
John Paul Jones, already mentioned as the first to raise the 
stars and stripes. In 1778, he made the newly-adopted flag 
an object of terror on the Scottish and English coasts, Sep- 
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tember of the following year is memorable for his action 
with the British frigate Serapis. After one of the most des- 
perate conflicts on record, the muzzles of the guns almost 
touching each other as they were fired, the Serapis struck. 
The American vessel was so badly cut up that her crew had 


to be transferred to the prize, and she sunk shortly after- 
ward, 


GENERAL REVIEW AND MAP QUESTIONS. 
(Refer to the Maps on pages 155, 163, 170, and 183.) 


What three places in New Jersey were noted Revolutionary battle. 
fields? What two places in Pennsylvania? Mention these five battles in 
the order of their occurrence. Which of them were favorable to the Ameri- 
cans? In which did Washington command? Whom did he encounter at 
Brandywine ? Whom at Monmouth ? 

Near what boundary did the battle of Brandywine take place? How 
were Forts Mifflin and Mercer situated? In what direction from Philadel- 
phia was Valley Forge? Middlebrook? Morristown? In what connec- 
tion have these places been mentioned ? 

Between what lake and river were the two battles of Stillwater fought ? 
Ta what town did the surrender take place? Near what present village ? 
In what direction did the field of surrender lie from the battle-fields? Who 
particularly distinguished themselves in the second battle? 

How was Fort Schuyler situated? What events took place here? 
Where is Oris’‘kany? For what is this place noted? Of what lake is the 
Susquehanna River the outlet? What place is near the head of Otsego 
Lake? What happened at Cherry Valley? At what place east of Cherry 
Valley was there once an Indian massacre? Give an account of it. 

Where was Wyoming? What present city on the opposite side of the 
Susquehanna® For what is this region now noted? For tls coal. Where 
13 Goshen? Minisink® For what is Minisink memorable? In which of 
the massacres just mentioned did Brant take part? 

Where was the battle of Long Island fought? Where is Jamaica? 
Who was mortally wounded near Jamaica® Relate the circumstances. 
Near what river is White Plains? On which side of the Hudson is Ver- 
planck’s Point® Stony Point? What two forts higher up? Above these, 
what fort was commenced in 1788? What river empties into the Hudson, 
south of Verplanck’s Point® Where was the Neutral Ground? Where 
was Fort Lee? What fort opposite to it? 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
REVOLUTIONARY WAR: EVENTS OF 1780. 


Financial Difficulties —Among the difficulties with which 
Congress had to contend in conducting the war, not the least 
was the want of money. It had been obliged to resort to 
bills of credit, issued from time to time in denominations of 
from $1 to $20, on pledge of the public faith for their re- 
demption in gold or silver. At first this Continental money, 


as it was called, passed for ita face ; but as the issue in- 
creased, reaching in 1780 the enormous amount of $200,- 
000,000, while there seemed to be no prospect of ever pay- 
ing the debt, it naturally fell rapidly in value. A skein of 
silk at one time cost $10 in Continental money, a yard of 
calico $85; and, at last, in 1781, no one would take the paper- 
money at all. The individual states had also issued bills of 
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their own, which stood no better than the Continental notes ; 
$750, for example, in South Carolina money, was asked for 
a pair of shoes. Speculators of course turned this derange- 
ment of the currency to their own advantage, at the expense 
of the people. 

These were evils harder to be overcome than British 
armies. Small loans, indeed, were obtained after a time in 
France and Holland, and the establishment of the Bank of 
North America (December 31, 1781), under the management 
of Robert Morris, of Philadelphia, with authority to issue 
notes redeemable on demand in gold or silver, helped to 
relieve the pressure; but the financial condition of the 
country was for a while desperate. 

Capture of Charleston.—The British campaign for 1780 
had in view the complete reduction of the Southern States. 
Early in the year, Gen. Clinton himself took the field with 
5,000 troops, and directed his first efforts against Charleston. 
Gen. Lincoln defended the city with an insufficient force, in 
the hope of receiving succor. But none arrived, while 3,000 
additional troops from New York under Cornwallis swelled 
the enemy’s ranks. The British lines were brought closer 
and closer, a terrible cannonading was kept up, and Lincoln 
had finally to capitulate (May 12, 1780). Five thousand 
men, the chief hope of the patriots of the south, thus be- 
came prisoners, 

Immediately after this blow, expeditions were sent out in 
different quarters by the British commander, to overawe the 
republicans. Augusta, Ninety-Six, and Camden (for places 
in the Carolinas, see Map, p. 186), were occupied without 
opposition. Colonel Tarleton, an able but cruel cavalry-offi- 
cer, dashed after a body of Americans that had been on the 
march to Charleston but had turned back, surprised them at 
Waxhaw Creek, and cut them to pieces while praying for 
quarter, so that “Tarleton’s quarter” became a byword for 
barbarity. Many now accepted the offer of British protec- 
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tion, on condition of not being required to bear arms against 
their country. Clinton, congratulating himself on the com- 
plete subjugation of Carolina, sailed for New York with 
part of his men, leaving Cornwallis in command of the rest. 

Partisan Warfare.—Cornwallis was neither just nor wise. 
He broke faith with those who had surrendered and accepted 
“ protections,” imprisoning some of the chief men of Charles- 
ton, and seizing their property. He allowed marauding 
parties to scour the country, destroy the crops, burn the 
houses, and maltreat the inhabitants. This course only 
roused the people to desperate resistance. So when Sumter 
and Mar’ion, Pickens and Clarke, raised their standards in 
the backwoods and swamps, numbers who had been deceived 
and outraged flocked to support them. Little parties were 
thus formed, which in time became thorns in the side of the 
British. 

Ever on the move, proof against fatigue, fearless riders, 
unerring riflemen, though perbaps ragged, hatless, and shoe- 
less, they would fall on exposed posts, cut off provision- 
trains, strike small detachments, break up tory camps, ap- 
pearing when least expected and vanishing before the enemy 
could strike a blow in return, Cornwallis, when at any 
strange house out of Charleston, would never trust himself 
in-doors, but always sat on the piazza, watching lest some of 
these sharp riders should swoop down upon him. They re- 
lied on the enemy for their supply of muskets and ammuni- 
tion, and, stripping the neighboring mills of saws, had them 
made into sabres by the country blacksmiths. 

Marion, “the Swamp Fox,” as the British called him, 
was one of the most successful of the partisan leaders. His 
“ragged regiment,” at first made up of but twenty men and 
boys, grew to be a formidable element in the war for freedom 
at the south. He would start from his swamp-camp at sun- 
set, and keep the saddle all night. His men never knew 
where they were going,—nor when, except by watching the 
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cook and seeing when he was getting ready an extra supply 
of their poor food. Marion was small in stature and humane 
in disposition, but would brook no breach of discipline. An 
incident that occurred somewhat later, illustrates his de- 
cision of character. 

A major and a captain of his brigade had been guilty of 
plundering the house of a whig, and had carried off the 


owner’s sword, the major unblushingly wearing it at his 
side. The fact coming to Marion’s ears, he dispatched an 
officer to demand the sword. “If the general wents it,” 
was the reply, “let him come for it himself.” Marion then 
sent a request that the major would report at his quarters, 
and both the offenders presented themselves. The general 
was surrounded. by his officers, but there were some dis- 
affected men on whose support the mutineers depended, 
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Marion demanded the sword ; again it was refused. ‘“‘Ser- 
geant of the guard,” said Marion, “bring me a file of men 
with loaded arms and fixed bayonets,” There was dead 
silence, for it was felt that unless one or the other gave way 
a bloody scene would be enacted. The stronger will con- 
quered. Just as the guard appeared, the mortified major 
unbuckled and surrendered the sword, and he was afterward 
expelled from the brigade. 

Sumter.—If the “Swamp Fox” was noted for cunning, 
the “Carolina Game-Cock,” as Sumter was called, was equal- 
ly distinguished for bravery. With 600 men attracted to 
his standard by some advantages gained over the British 
and tories in the up-country, in August, 1780, he won the 
battle of Hanging Rock, and shortly after made an im- 
portant capture of clothes and stores intended for the Brit- 
ish army at Camden. 

Battle of Camden,— About this time the patriots of Caro- 
lina were in high hopes, for Gen, Gates, with an army or- 
dered to the south at the time of Lincoln’s pressing need at 
Charleston, was approaching Camden, Cornwallis hastened 
thither, called in his outposts, and made ready for battle. 
Singularly enough, when the Americans were about twelve 
miles distant, the two commanders formed each the design 
of surprising the other by a night attack, and started for 
that purpose about the same hour. At two o’clock, on the 
morning of August 16th, they met near Camden. The mili- 
tia gave way at the first onset, and the battle resulted in 
the complete rout of the American army, with heavy loss, 
De Kalb being among those who fell. Gates, who had 
thought he would have little trouble in “Burgoyning Corn- 
wallis,” came near being “‘ Burgoyned” himself, and drew 
off his shattered army to North Carolina, where he was soon 
superseded by Gen. Greene. Greene was one of Washing- 
ton’s most trusted officers ; Trenton, Princeton, Brandywine, 
and Germantown, had witnessed his valor and skill. 
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To crown the misfortunes of the Americans, Sumter, two 
days after the battle of Camden, was surprised by Tarleton 
at Fishing Creek. The spoils he had taken were recaptured, 
and his division was broken up. For a time, Marion was the 
sole upholder of the patriot cause in South Carolina. 

King’s Mountain —The Old North State, however, did 
not give up the contest. Her intrepid mountaineers, with 
those of Virginia, led by Colonels Campbell, Shelby, and 
Sevier, put quite a different aspect on affairs, October 7, 
1780, by gaining an important victory at King’s Moun- 
tain, in South Carolina, just south of the state line. With 
the loss of but twenty Americans, 1,125 British and tories 
were here defeated, and the survivors captured. This blow 
so weakened Cornwallis, who had advanced to Charlotte, 
N. C., that he fell back, and encamped between the Wa- 
teree and the Broad. 

Movements at the North.—An expedition into New Jer- 
sey in June, with unimportant results, was about all that 
was attempted by the British at the north in 1780. Nor 
was Washington’s army, reduced by the withdrawal of regi- 
ments for the southern campaign and distressed by the want 
of provisions, in a condition to assume the offensive. A 
French fleet sent over through the influence of Lafayette, 
arrived in the summer at Newport, which the British had 
evacuated the preceding fall; and Washington earnestly 
desired to codperate with it in an attack on New York. 
Before he could get ready, however, some more British ships 
made their appearance, and the French were blockaded in 
Narragansett Bay by a superior force. 

Arnold's Treason.— Meanwhile a traitor was at work. 
The strong fort at West Point had been completed, and its 
command given, at his own solicitation, to Benedict Arnold, 
distinguished for his exploits at Stillwater and elsewhere. 
While in command at Philadelphia, Arnold had lived ex- 
travagantly, contracted debts, used his official position for 
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purposes of private gain, quarrelled with the local] authori- 
ties, and so mismanaged affairs generally as to be con- 
demned by a court-martial to receive a formal reprimand. 
The disgrace rankled in his bosom ; he opened a corre- 
spondence with the British, and sought the command at 
West Point for the express purpose of betraying it into 
their hands. 

Clinton, who longed to secure this key to the fortresses 
on the Hudson, gladly offered the traitor £10,000 and the 
rank of general in the British service for the betrayal of his 
trust. The details of the nefarious plot were settled with 
Major André, adjutant-general of the British army, who 
ascended the Hudson in the sloop Vulture to have an inter- 
view with Arnold. While he was stil! ashore, within the 
American lines, the Vulture was fired upon and obliged to 
drop lower down the river. Having, therefore, exchanged 
his uniform for an ordinary dress and concealed plans of 
the fortress in his stockings, André crossed the Hudson 
and proceeded to New York on horseback. 

The country on the east side of the river for thirty miles 
above Manhattan Island was called the Neutral Ground. 
Not included within the lines of either army, it was the prey 
of lawless forayers known as Cow-boys and Skinners. The 
Cow-boys were in the British interest, and made it a busi- 
ness to rob the farmers of their cattle, which found a ready 
sale in the New York market. The Skinners, loud in their 
professions of patriotism, levied on tories principally, but 
were not above plundering any one when a fair chance of- 
fered. André had just entered this disputed ground, when 
near Tarrytown he was stopped by three patriots, to whom, 
in the belief that they were friends, he announced himself 
as a British officer. Searching his person, they discovered 
the papers in his stockings ; and, turning a deaf ear to his 
offered bribes, they carried him to the nearest post. He 
was there allowed to send a note to Arnold, which enabled 
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the traitor to escape 
in a beat to the Vul- 
ture, Washington, 
returning from an 
interview with the 
French commander, 


reached the spot just 


after Arnold’s flight. 
He proposed to Clin- 


ton to exchange An- | 


dré for Arnold,—an 
offer which, though 
reluctantly, the Brit- 
ish general feliobliged 
to decline, Accord- 
ingly, the accom plish- 
ed young officer, 
found guilty as a spy, 
was hanged at Tap- 
pan, October 2, 1780. 

Benedict Arnold 
received his reward; 


but British gold was : 


poor pay for the in- 
famy branded on his 
name, He afterward 
indulged his malice 
against the patriots 


Tue Lowrs Honsex, 


by carrying fire and sword along the James River, Virginia, 
as far as Richmond (January, 1781), and by applying the 
torch to New London, Connecticat, while his Hessians and 
tories were massacring the garrison of Fort Griswold, op- 
posite the last-named town, after they had surrendered 
(September, 1781), The inhumanity of the bey who had 
played cruel tricks on his companions, robbed birds’ nests, 
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and maimed the fledglings that he might enjoy the dis- 
tress of the parent-birds, was fully developed in the bar- 
barity of the baffled traitor. 


GENERAL REVIEW AND MAP QUESTIONS. 


Recount in the order of time the operations of the Revolutionary War 
in 1778 that were favorable to the Americans. Sum up those in which the 
British had the advantage. 

Do the same with the operations of 1779: with those of 1780, What 
part of the country was the theatre of war in the latter year? 

Mention in the order of time all the operations in connection with 
which we have seen Arnold figure. In what battles bad Gates the chief 
command? Where did Pulaski fall? De Kalb? Gen. Mercer? Gen. War- 
ren? Gen. Montgomery ? 


Map, p. 183.—How is West Point situated? On which side of the 
river was André taken? In what state was he executed? What battle 
took place five days after his execation® Draw a map of the Hudson as 
far north as Newburg, showing the position of the principal forts in the 
Revolution. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
REVOLUTIONARY WAR: EVENTS OF 1781. 


Mutinies—The commencement of the year 1781 was 
marked by serious troubles in the American army quartered 
at Morristown. The Pennsylvania troops, half clothed and 
unpaid, insisted that their term of enlistment had expired, 
and demanded their discharge. This being refused, they 
threatened their commander, Gen. Wayne, with death if he 
opposed them, and took up their march to Philadelphia, to 
obtain their rights by the bayonet. A committee of Con- 
gress met them on the way and succeeded in satisfying 
them, but had to grant them the discharge demanded. Two 
British emissaries who had been sent to tamper with them, 
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were given up and hanged as spies. In a few days, this 
mutinous example was followed by some of the New Jersey 
troops ; but Washington in this case suppressed the out- 
break by force, and executed two of the ringleaders. 

It was about this time that Robert Morris came to the 
relief of Congress with his fortune, his credit, and his bank. 
The cause of the Union was also strengthened by the rati- 
fication of Articles of Confederation proposed by Congress. 
England, meanwhile, had added Spain and Holland to the 
number of her enemies, Yet she seemed as determined as 
ever to reduce her rebellious colonies, large appropriations 
being made by Parliament for conducting the operations of 
the year. 

Movements in Carolina.—On the day after England de- 
clared war against Holland, Greene took command of the 
southern army (December 3, 1780). Though he found it 
ragged and sadly disorganized, he lost no time in commenc- 
ing active operations. Marion and Sumter were at their 
old game, keeping the British in a ferment ; Tarleton was 
as active as ever ; whigs and tories were waylaying, robbing, 
and killing each other ; savage violence was rife throughout 
South Carolina. 

The Cowpens.—To threaten the British rear and keep 
down the tories in that direction, Greene placed half his 
army under Morgan (one of the heroes of Stillwater and 
Monmouth), and dispatched him to the neighborhood of the 
Cowpens, At this place, January 17, 1781, took place a des- 
perate encounter between Morgan and Tarleton, who had 
been sent in search of him. The Americans stood firm 
against the fiery charges of the British dragoons, which had 
so often proved fatal to their countrymen, and with small 
loss on their side gained a decisive victory. Five hundred 
prisoners, with horses, baggage-wagons, and much-needed 
stores, were taken. 

Tarleton himself narrowly escaped capture by Colonel 
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William Washington, by whom he was wounded in a per- 
sonal encounter while flying from the field. There was some 
point in the re- 
tort of a whig 
lady, before 
J] whom Tarleton 
afterward con- 
temptuously re- 
| marked that he 
4] would like to 
Ai see this Colonel 
Washington. 
“Tf you had 
looked behind 
you at the Cow- 
pens, colonel,” 
was her sig- 


THE nificant reply, 
SOUTHERN 


“c 
you would 
oh trs0-et GN i have had that 


pleasure.” 

Morgan and Greene's Retreat.—Morgan knew that Corn- 
wallis, who was but twenty-five miles off with the main 
army, would soon be at his heels, and rapidly made for the 
Catawba. Encumbered by his spoils, he had crossed it but 
two hours, when the British commander, who had destroyed 
his unnecessary baggage and hurried on by forced marches, 
reached the ford. As it was near dark, Cornwallis post- 
poned crossing till morning; but during the night a heavy 
rain set in, which swelled the stream so that it could rot be 
forded for two days. This gave Morgan an opportunity to 
make a safe disposition of his prisoners, and enabled Gen. 
Greene, who bad started almost alone about the same time 
as Cornwallis, to join the retreating division and direct its 
movements. 
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Cornwallis having at length accomplished the passage, 
another race began for the Yadkin. The Americans had 
just crossed, when again a providential rain raised the river, 
and obliged Cornwallis to deviate from the direct course and 
take a ford higher up. Among the friends of freedom in 
Virginia the flying Americans would be safe, and to the 
fords of the Dan on the borders of that state pursued and 
pursuers now pressed with all speed. 

Half-way there, at Guilford (ghil!ford) Court-House, 
the Americans effected a junction with that portion of the 
army which Greene had left behind ; still they were in no 
condition to give battle, and the retreat was continued. A 
light corps under Colonel Williams of Maryland, and Lee, 
the famous “ Light-horse Harry ” whose Legion earned glory 
here and on many a well-fought field, covered the rear of 
the Americans till the main body had crossed the long- 
wished-for Dan. Cornwallis came up just too late; the 
river was too deep to ford, the boats had been secured by 
the Americans. A third time foiled, he abandoned the pur- 
suit. 

Battle of Guilford Court-House.—After receiving some 
re-enforcements of militia, Greene again took the field. 
Provisions were so scarce that sometimes his men were 
obliged to appease their hunger with frogs from the swamps. 
Only now and then would he receive a meagre supply of 
money to meet his most pressing wants. His ammunition 
had to be doled out with the strictest economy. Laboring 
under these disadvantages, no wonder that in a pitched 
battle with Cornwallis at Guilford Court-House (March 15, 
1781), although greatly superior to the enemy in numbers, 
he was badly defeated, losing all his artillery, and many of 
the militia by desertion. Cornwallis, however, found his 
army so much diminished after his victory, that he imme- 
diately fell back toward the coast. The vigilant Greene, 
defeated but not crushed, was soon on his track, but failing 
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to bring him to an engagement pushed on into South Caro- 
lina ; while his adversary improved the opportunity to move 
to the north, and join a corps of British troops from New 
York that had been operating in Virginia. 

Hob’kirk’s Hill.—The British beld a number of scattered 
posts in South Carolina, but their main body lay at Camden 
under Lord Rawdon. For this point Greene aimed. Too 
weak to attack the enemy’s intrenchments, he encamped 
in the immediate neighborhood, at Hobkirk’s Hill. Here, 
April 25th, he was unexpectedly attacked by Rawdon, Vic- 
tory, which for a time seemed witbin the grasp of the Amer 
icans, at last declared for the British, and Greene was driven 
several miles from his position. Lord Rawdon, though suc- 
cessful, found it necessary to fall back from Camden. 

Meanwhile Marion and Sumter, Lee and Pickens, allowed 
the enemy no rest ; one by one, the British outposts fell. 
Nor were the women of Carolina wanting in devotion to 
their country. Mrs. Motte brought “ Light-horse Harry ” 
a bow, that with burning arrows he might fire the roof of 
her fine dwelling and dislodge the enemy who had made it 
their stronghold. And so we read of women galloping by 
night to warn their countrymen of meditated attacks by 
tories, or carrying secret dispatches through perils that 
would have appalled less heroic hearts. 

Siege of Ninety-Six—A garrison of tories still held 
Ninety-Six, and to this post Greene himself, after his dis- 
comfiture at Hobkirk’s Hill, laid siege (May 22d). The 
approach of Rawdon, who had been re-enforced at Charles- 
ton with fresh regiments from Ireland, drove the Americans 
from the works just as the beleaguered garrison, which had 
made a most gallant defence, was on the point of surrender- 
ing. Rawdon followed Greene a little way, but soon turned 
back, abandoned Ninety-Six, and slowly retired toward 
Charleston, Greene hanging on bis rear. 

Battle of Eutaw Springs.—During the hot summer, the 
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hostile armies lay resting not many miles apart, active opera- 
tions being confined to the partisan corps. Lord Rawdon 
now sailed for England, leaving the chief command in Caro- 
lina to Colonel Stuart. The weather becoming cooler, Greene 
crossed the rivers Wateree and Congaree, and approached 
Eutaw Springs, where Stuart waited to give him battle. The 
field was hotly contested (September 8th), and seemed at 
one time to belong to the Americans ; but the British ral- 
lied, and falling on the militia, who thinking the day was 
gained were dispersed among the enemy’s stores, threw them 
inte confusion and finally won the battle. The loss on both 
sides was heavy. Stuart was so weakened that he could not 
hold his position, and the next day saw him in full retreat 
toward Charleston. Thus closed the campaign in Carolina. 
Their victories had done the British little good. Through 
the efforts of Gen. Greene, whom defeat seemed only to 
inspire with fresh energy, almost the whole of Carolina and 
Georgia had been wrested from the enemy ; only Charles- 
ton and Savannah, with the country immedistely adjacent, 
remained in their possession. 

Operations in Virginia,— 
‘When Cornwallis, after the 
battle of Guilford Court- 
House, made for Virginia, it 
was to effect a junction with 
a British army under Arnold 
and Phillips, which had for 
some time been ravaging the 
country. Lafayette had been 
dispatched to hold the enemy 
in check, but owing to the in- 
sufficiency of his force he had 
been but partially successful, 
Yet here, as throughout the 
war, he was prudent, skillful, brave, and above all gener- 
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ous to his men, supplying their wants from his own purse. 
On many fields this true friend of America had done good 
service :—at Brandywine, where he was wounded :—at Bar- 
ren Hill, near Valley Forge, where his strategy saved a large 
division from capture :—at Monmouth, where his vigorous 
attack might have decided the battle, but for Lee’s untimely 
order to retreat :—at the siege of Newport, when he rode 
seventy miles in six and a half hours, to be present at the 
expected action :—and not the least at Paris, where his per- 
suasions induced the government to send over materia! aid, 
and where it was said to be ‘fortunate that Lafayette did 
not take it into his head to strip the palace of its furniture 
for his dear America, for that the king would have been 
unable to refuse him.’ 

Lafayette and Cornwallis were now to measure swords. 
The British general, after assuming command in Virginia, 
confident of catching “the boy,” pursued him closely for 
some distance to the north, till he was re enforced by Gen. 
Wayne, and then it was Lafayette’s turn. Not risking a 
pitched battle, but disconcerting the enemy’s plans and con- 
stantly harassing them as they fell back, he followed Corn- 
wallis successively to Richmond, Williamsburg, and James- 
town. When in September the British general settled down 
at Yorktown (see Map, p.273) and fortified himself there, 
Lafayette took a position on the peninsula a few miles off, 
anxiously waiting for the arrival of additional forces. 

Siege of Yorktown.—He had not long to wait. Wash- 
ington, and Rochambeau (ro-shon’-bo'}, the commander of 
the French troops at the north, who had been threatening 
New York, quietly withdrew their men and were far on theii 
way to Virginia before Clinton was aware of their design. 
Pursuit would have been useless. Cornwallis could receive 
no succor by land, and the English ships sent to his relief 
were turned back at the entrance to the Chesapeake by a 
strong French fleet that had already arrived. The allied 
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of Yorktown was complete. 

Closer and closer the lines of the allies were brought ; 
more and more destructive was their fire. The outworks of 
the British were stormed and carried; their ships moored 
near the town were burned; a desperate sortie was re- 
pulsed ; a bold attempt at flight by crossing to Gloucester 
(glos’ter) at night and cutting » passage through the French 
lines at that point, was defeated by a violent storm; further 
resistance was hopeless, and Cornwallis proposed to surren- 
der. The terms were arranged at Moore’s house, on the 
York River, near the American lines; and on the 19th of 
October the Surrenprer or Yorxrown took place. Over 
7,000 men laid down their arms, in the presence of exulting 
thousands gathered from the country around. That same 
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day the slow Clinton sailed from New York to raise the 
siege, with a great fleet and an army equal to Cornwallis’s,— 
but only to sail back again, on hearing off the coast of Vir- 
ginia of what had happened. 

King George Third’s prime-mipister received the news 
of Cornwallis’s surrender “as he would have received a 
cannon-ball in bis breast.” But to the struggling patriots 
of America it brought new life. They felt that now the 
days of trial were numbered. At midnight an officer from 
Washington’s camp galloped through the streets of Phila- 
delphia, and roused the president of Congress to listen to 
the welcome news. The watchmen caught it up, and as 
they paced their rounds cried out, “ Cornwallis is taken!” 
Soon the streets were filled; the bells rang; and many a 
knee bent in fervent thanksgiving. 


GENERAL REVIEW AND MAP QUESTIONS. 


Sum up the events of the Revolutionary War in 1781, that were favor- 
able to the British arms. Recount those in which the Americans had the 
advantage. Compare the circumstances that brought about Burgoyne’s 
capture with those that led to Cornwallis’s surrender. 

Mention the battles in which the following officers took part, and what- 
ever else you can remember about them :—Grgrens; Morcan; “Tae Swamp 
Fox,” “tHe Carotina Game-Cocg;” Larayrtts; Connwactis; TARLETON. 
What French officers have been mentioned as taking part in the Revolu- 
tionary War, and where did they figure ? 

Continue the CaronoLocicat Recorp, by filling in the principal events 
for the years 1775, 1776, 1777, 1778, 1779, and 1780. 

Mup, p. 186.—Mention the principal Revolutionary battlefields in 
South Carolina, In North Carolina) What rivers did Morgan cross in his 
retreat from the Cowpens to Virginia? How was Camden situated? Guil- 
ford Court-House 2 Ninety-Six? Charlotte? For what event in 1775 is 
Charlotte memorable ? 

Map, p. 273.—How is Yorktown situated? What place is opposite 
toit® In what direction from Yorktown is Williamsburg? What was the 
first capital of Virginia? The second? The present capital? When was 
Williamsburg made the scat of government? When, Richmond? Jn 1779. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


CLOSE OF THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR.—FORMA- 
TION OF THE CONSTITUTION, 


Cessation of Hostilities—After the surrender at York- 
town there was but little fighting. The British still held 
New York, Charleston, and Savannah, but were in no con- 
dition to make any aggressive movement. Gen. Greene 
took a position near Charleston, ready to fall upon it if op- 
portunity offered, In like manner, Wayne watched Savan- 
nah, and Washington kept his eye on Clinton’s army in 
New York. 

George III. was obstinate and weak-minded ; by the ad- 
vice of his ministers, he would have sent over another army 
to America, But the British people, on whom the cost 
would have fallen and who had never favored the war, made 
themselves heard. Burke and Fox raised their voices in 
Parliament ; and in March, 1782, the House of Commons 
formally declared that it would consider as public enemies 
all those who should advise a further prosecution of the war. 
So Lord North gave place to another minister who was favor- 
able to peace. Gen. Clinton was superseded, and hostilities 
ceased, In July, the stars and stripes, waving over Savan- 
nah, announced that the enemy had departed from that city ; 
in December, they took leave of Charleston, Gen. Greene 
marching in to the tune of ‘‘ Yankee Doodle.” 

Peace.—Commissioners met at Paris to arrange the terms 
of peace, and on the 3d of September, 1783, a treaty was 
signed by which THE INDEPENDENCE OF THE UNITED STATES 
WAS ACKNOWLEDGED —the Mississippi being fixed as its 
boundary on the west, and the Great Lakes on the north. 
At the same time England made peace with France, Holland, 
and Spain, and ceded back to the last-named power Florida, 
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which had been a British possession for twenty years, Lou- 
isiana, also, belonged to Spain at this time and until 1800, 
when it passed into the hands of France. The Map on the 
opposite page shows the territory of the United States at 
the close of the Revolutionary War. 

New York, the last place remaining to the British, was 
evacuated November 25, 1783. Washington, Governor 
George Clinton, and the American troops under Gen. Knox 
—the efficient head of the artillery corps, who had been with 
Washington in every battle he had fought—immediately 
took possession. At Fort George, which fronted the Bowling 
Green in the lower part of the city, the departing British 
had left their flag nailed to its staff, removed the cleats, and 
greased the pole to prevent its being ascended. But hardly 
were they out of the fort, when a sailor-boy was on his way 
up the flag-staff, and soon the ensign of Britain gave place 
to the flying colors of the infant republic. 

Trouble in the Camp.—Meanwhile, though danger from 
the British was over, there had been danger of a different 
sort. The beginning of the year 1782 found the finances of 
the country in a terrible condition ; there was not a dollar 
to pay the army. The states would not, or could not, raise 
the amounts they were called on to contribute ; and Con- 
gress had no power to compel them to do so. Threats of 
violence arose in the camp at Newburg ; and, had it not been 
for Washington’s influence, both officers and men would have 
proceeded to extremities to obtain their dues. Nothing 
would have been easier than for Washington at this crisis to 
have made himself a king, according to the suggestions of a 
letter from one of his dissatisfied officers ; but he indignant- 
ly rejected the proposal. Afterward, by meeting the mal- 
contents and laying before them an address full of noble 
sentiments, he defeated an insidious attempt to array them 
against the civil authorities. 

Disbanding the Army.—In November, 1783, the army 
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was disbanded. Congress did all in its power to meet its 
obligations to the brave men who had suffered and bled for 
their country, but that all was very little. Washington took 
leave of his brother-officers, assembled at his quarters in New 
York. Tears filled every eye, as their beloved commander 
grasped them by the hand and embraced them in turn. On 
the 23d of December, at Annapclis, where Congress was in 
session, he surrendered his commission, and retired to 
Mount Vernon, accompanied by the blessings of a grateful 
nation and crowned with the greatest glory ever achieved 
by man. 

Articles of Confederation.—The United States now con- 
sisted of thirteen republics, whose local affairs were man- 
aged by governors and assemblies of delegates chosen by 
the people. But separately the states were small and weak, 
and no sufficient bond united them in one nation to be feared 
and respected abroad. Articles of Confederation had, indecd, 
been ratified by the states during the war,—by some of them, 
jealous of their rights, with great reluctance. But these 
Articles, failing to clothe Congress with power to enforce 
its recommendations and particularly to lay taxes, were now 
found wholly inadequate. Without the means of raising 
money, Congress could neither pay its debts to soldiers and 
citizens at home, nor discharge its obligations to foreign na- 
tions from whom loans had been received. There was dan- 
ger of anarchy. In more than one place the payment of 
taxes was resisted ; and in Massachusetts in 1787, Shays’s 
Rebellion, as it was called, had to be put down by Gen. Lin- 
coln and a body of militia. 

Formation of a Constitution.—It was clear that a stronger 
government and a closer union among the states were needed. 
To meet these wants by remodelling the Articles of Confed- 
eration or framing a new instrument to take their place, a 
convention in which the several states were represented by 
some of their ablest men, assembled at Philadelphia, in May, 
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1787. Washington was chosen president. At the sugges- 
tion of Dr. Franklin, the daily sessions were opened with 
prayer, “If a sparrow,” he said, “can not fall to the ground 
without God’s notice, is it possible that an empire can rise 
without his aid?” 

The convention sat four months ; the fruit of its labors 
was THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STaTEs, under which 
our government is still administered. Offered to the states 
for their ratification, the new instrument was warmly sup- 
ported by the Federalists, who favored a strong central 
government, while it was violently opposed by the advocates 
of states’-rights, who were known as Anti-federalists, In 
June, 1788, it had received the sanction of nine states, which 
was necessary to give it force ; and by the summer of 1790 
it had been adopted by the rest. 

Provisions of the Constitution.—The Constitution vests 
the legislative, or law-making, power in a Congress, consist- 
ing of a Senate and House of Representatives. The Senate 
is composed of two members from each state, who hold office 
for six years; the House of Representatives, of members 
chosen by the people every second year, The executive, or 
law-enforcing, power is vested in a President, selected every 
four years by Electors chosen by the people. A Vice-Presi- 
dent, who presides in the Senate and takes the place of the 
president in case of the death or disability o7 the latter, is 
elected in the same way. To become a law, a bill must be 
passed by both houses of Congress and be signed by the 
president ; if he returns it without his signature, it takes 
effect if passed by two-thirds of both houses,—For further 
details refer to the Constitution itself, which, with a few 
Amendments subsequently passed from time to time, is ap- 
pended to this History. 

The “Territory North-west of the Ohio” was organized 
by Congress in 1787, out of unsettled lands ceded by several 
of the states to the general government. It embraced the 
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region between the Ohio and the Great Lakes, Pennsylvania 
and the Mississippi (see Map, p. 194). 


ABSTRACT OF THE PRINCIPAL EVENTS OF THE REVO- 


LUTIONARY WAR. 


As a review, mention in order the events of each year, omitting the 
day of the month, which is given for purposes of reference merely. Differ- 
ent pupils may then take the events in turn, avd enlarge on them without 
being questioned. 


1778. 


1776. 


Piiigie 


1778. 


Battle of Lexington, Apr. 19, commences the Revolutionary War. 
Battle of Concord. Capture of Ticonderoga by Etban Allen, May 
10, Second Continental Congress meets, May 10. Capture of 
Crown Point by Seth Warner, May 12. Firat declaration of in- 
dependence, Charlotte, N.C., May 21. Election of Washington as 
commander-in-chief, June 15. Battle of Bunker (Breed’s) Hull, 
June 17. American invasion of Canada; Montreal taken; Quebec 
assaulted unsuccessfully and Montgomery slain, Dec. 31. 

Hessians hired by the British. Evacuation of Boston by the Brit- 
ish, March 17. Repulse of the British at Charleston, June 28. 
DEctaraTion OF INDEPENDENCE, July 4. Battle of Long Island, 
Aug 27. British take possession of New York City. Battle of 
White Plains, Oct. 28. Cherokee War. Capture of Forts Wasb- 
ington and Lee by the British. British take Newport. Washing- 
ton’s retreat across New Jersey. Battle of Trenton, Dec. 26. 
Battle of Princeton, Jan. 3. New Jersey mostly recovered by the 
Americans. Arrival of Lafayette. Adoption of a national flag, 
June 14, Burgoyne’s camnaign; capture of Ticonderoga, July 6. 
Siege of Fort Schuyler. Battle of Oriskany, Aug. 6. Battle of 
Bennington, Aug. 16. Battle of Brandywine, Sept. 11. First bat- 
tle of Stillwater, Sept. 19. British take possession of Philadel- 
phia, Sept. 26. Battle of Germantown, Oct. 4. Second battle 
of Stillwater, Oct. 7. Burgoyne’s surrender at Saratoga, Oct. 17. 
Capture of Forts Mercer and Mifflm by the British. Americans go 
into winter-quarters at Valley Forge. 

Recognition by France of the independence of the U. 5§., Feb. 6. 
Evacuation of Philadelphia by the Britisb, June 18. Battle of 
Monmouth, June 28, Massacre of Wyoming. Arrival of French 
fleet. Unsuccessful siege of Newport by the Americans Mas- 
sacre of Cherry Valley. Exploits of Paul Jones. Capture of 
Savannah by the British, Dec. 29. 
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1779. Tryon’s raids in Connecticut, Matthews's raid in Virginia, Capt- 
ure of Stony and Verplanck’s Point by the British. Recapture of 
Stony Point by Wayne, July 16. Sullivan’s Indian Expedition. 
Repulse of the Americans at Savannah, Oct. 9. 

1780. Financial straits. Surrender of Charleston to the British, May 12. 
Surprise of Americans at Waxhaw Creek, May 29. Arrival of 
French fleet, Partisan warfare in Carolina. Battle of Rocky 
Mount, July 30. Battle of Hanging Rock, Aug. 6. Battle of 
Camden, Aug. 16. Battle of Fishing Creek, Aug. 18. Arnold's 
treason discovered; André’s execution, Oct. 2. Battle of King’s 
Mountain, Oct. 7. 

1781. Mutinies in the American camp. Establishment of the Bank of 
North America. Ratification of the Articles of Confederation. 
Arnold’s raid in Virginia, Battle of the Cowpens, Jan. 17. Mor- 
gan and Greene’s retreat. Battle of Guilford C. H., March 15 
Battle of Hobkirk’s Hill, Apr. 25. Siege of Ninety-Six. Corn. 
wallis and Lafayette in Virginia. Arnold ravages New London; 
massacre at Fort Griswold. Battle of Eutaw, Sept 8. Siege of 
Yorktown. Surrender of Cornwallis, Oct. 19. 

1782. Evacuatior of Savannah and Charleston by the British. 

1783. Peace with Great Britain, Sept. 3. Disbanding of the American 
army, Nov. 8. Evacuation of New York by the British, Nov. 25. 
Washington resigns bis commission, Dec. 23. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
THE EARLY PRESIDENTS. 


The First President—Soon after the Constitution had 
been approved by the requisite number of states, an election 
was held to fill the presidency and vice-presidency. For 
the former office, Washington was the unanimous choice ; 
for vice-president, John Adams was selected. Adams had 
served his country faithfully in the Continental Congress, 
had represented her at the court of Holland, and there ob- 
tained a loan when it was greatly needed. He had been 
one of the commissioners to negotiate the treaty of peace 
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with Great Britain, and the first minister of the United 
States to that 
country. 

Washington 
was inangurated 
on the 30th of 
April, 1789, at 
Federal Hall, in 
the city of New 
York, on the site 
of the present 
Sub-treasury 
building. Here 
too was organized 
the Federal Congress, which was to take the place of the 
old Continental Congress that had carried the nation suc- 
cessfully through the eight years’ war. 
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WASHINGTON’S ADMINISTRATION, 1789-1797. 


The Cabinet.—One of the first measures of Congress was 
to create three executive departments, the heads of which 
were to be known respectively as the Secretary of State, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and the Secretary of War. 
These officers were to be appointed by the president, and 
to constitute his cabinet, or council. To the three depart- 
ments just named, Washington appointed Thomas Jefferson 
of Virginia, who had for four years represented the United 
States at the French court,—Alexzander Hamilton, of New 
York,—and Gen. Knox, his tried army-friend. John Jay, of 
New York, who had been one of the ablest defenders of 
the Constitution, was made Chief-Justice. 

Congress has since created two new departments, the 
Navy and the Interior; the heads of which, together with 
the Attorney-General and the Postmaster-General, now 
have seats in the cabinet. 
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Financial Measures,—To Secretary Hamilton was com- 
mitted the most difficult task,—that of providing ways and 
meana, at # time when the nation had no credit and was 
heavily in debt. His policy was just and far-sighted, 
Debts incurred in carrying on the war by the general gov- 
ernment as woll as individual states, were acknowledged to 
the amount of €80,000,000, and measures taken for their 
gradual payment. A national bank, to be located at Phila- 
delphia, was chartered for twenty years (1791). Domestic 
manufactures were encouraged, and a revenue secured, by 
laying duties on imported goods, These mensures restored 
the public credit, and business promptly revived. Whether 
as financier for the young republic, as defender of the Con- 
stitution while its adoption was yet doubtful, or as aid, sec- 
retary, and confidant of Washington during the war, Hamil- 
ton never failed to render faithful service to his country. 

The Firat Census of the United States was taken in 1790. 
It showed the total population to be a little short of four 
millions, The city 
of New York at this 
time contained but 
33,000 inhabitants ; 
Philadalphia, the 
second city of the 
Union, not so many 
by nearly 5,000; 
while the frechold- 
ers, or land-ewners, 
of Brooklyn, which 
now ranks third, were 
less than 100 in num- 
ber. Brooklyn was 
connected with New 
York by a ferry, 
which occupied the site of the present Fulton Ferry, but 
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with its rural surroundings little resembled this busy cen- 
tre.—About this time, the first factory for making cotton 
cloth was established, in Beverly, Mass.; while the manufact- 
ure of woollens and the printing of calico were commenced 
at Newburyport. 

Indian War.—Ever since the Revolution, the Indians 
had given trouble on the western frontier. Emissaries from 
the posts which the British still retained contrary to treaty, 
had fired the Red Men with increased batred toward the 
settlers now rapidly encroaching on their hunting-grounds. 
The pioneers who dotted the valley of ‘the beautiful river,” 
as the French called the Ohio, had suffered in consequence 
from depredations, which the Continental Congress had no 
means of preventing. The Indians grew bolder as they saw 
that their outrages went unpunished, and finally assumed 
so defiant a tone that an invasion of their territory was 
deemed necessary. 

A permanent settlement, the first in Ohio, had been com- 
menced at Marietta in 1788. The same year, some emi- 
grants had fixed their abode on the present site of Cincinnati, 
and there also Fort Washington had been erected. From 
this post, in the fall of 1790, 1,400 men, under Gen. Harmer, 
moved north to lay waste the Miami country. They suc- 
ceeded in burning several villages; but shortly after, an 
ambush proved fatal to an important detachment, and the 
main body suffered a disastrous defeat. 

Gen. St. Clair, whom we last met at Ticonderoga, was 
now governor of the North-west Territory ; and in Septem- 
ber, 1791, he started on an expedition against the Miamis. 
But he fared even worse than Harmer, being surprised by 
the Indians near the Wabash, in what is now western Ohio 
(see Map, p. 214), and losing two-thirds of his men, his bag- 
gage, and artillery. 

Gen. Wayne, whose dashing gallantry at Stony Point 
had gained him the title of “Mad Anthony,” was now made 
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commander-in-chief, and undertook the management of the 
war. Jn 1794, he inflicted on the Indians a defeat and loss 
from which they never recovered. Defiance, Ohio, still pre- 
serves the name of Fort Defiance, which Wayne erected dur- 
ing this campaign ; and Fort Wayne, Indiana, was originally 
a government-post which the same general built to keep the 
Indian country in subjection. 

The hostile tribes, their crops and villages far and near 
having been destroyed, were soon ready to purchase peace 
by making an extensive cession of territory to the United 
States, corresponding in the main with the present state of 
Ohio. After this, the frontier had rest for some years ; per- 
haps the Indians were frightened by “Mad Anthony’s” 
threat, that he would rise from the grave to punish them if 
they ever broke the treaty. 

The Republican Party.— From the first some had op- 
posed the Constitution, on the ground of its giving too much 
power to the general government. These gradually grew into 
a strong party known as Republicans, and at a later period 
as Democrats. Among their leaders was Jefferson, who had 
returned from France so thoroughly imbued with democratic 
principles that he wore a waistcoat and breeches of scarlet, 
red being the color adopted by the French revolutionists. 

The Republicans objected to Hamilton’s financial meas- 
ures, opposed the U. S. Bank, and found fault with Wash- 
ington as an aristocrat. They thought “his Excellency” 
was too much like a king, with his four-horse coach of 
cream-color, and his grand levees where courtly forms pre- 
vailed. Yet, in spite of politicians, Washington and Adams 
were elected for a second term. Meanwhile, the seat of 
government had been removed to Philadelphia, and provision 
made for the selection of a site on the Potomac for a per- 
manent capital. 

France or England —Since 1789 a bloody revolution had 
been in progress in France, which resulted in the overthrow 
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of monarchy, and the execution of King Louis XVI. in 1793. 
War was declared between England and the French Republic, 
and the question arose which side the United States should 
take. A bitter feeling generally prevailed against England, 
on account of her retaining the western posts which she had 
agreed to surrender, and her unwillingness to enter into lib- 
eral commercial arrangements. On the other hand, France 
was remembered with gratitude, and the republicans desired 
that the United States should decide in her favor. 

But Washington could not decide in favor of a govern- 
ment that had guillotined the king who had aided America, 
and compelled the good Lafayette to fly for his life. He 
issued a proclamation of neutrality,—that is, that citizens of 
the United States should refrain from aiding either power. 
When Genet’, the minister of the French Republic, sent out 
privateers from Charleston to operate against British mer- 
chantmen, and strove to array the people against Washing- 
ton’s policy, his government was requested to recall him. 

Washington and Hamilton, the federalist leaders, were 
now assailed with violent abuse. Democratic societies were 
formed, and the country was distracted with party excite- 
ment. Intelligence arriving that John Jay, as minister- 
plenipotentiary to England, had succeeded in making a 
treaty which settled existing differences with that country, 
he was burned in effigy before his own house in New York. 
At the close of 1793, Jefferson left the cabinet. 

Whiskey Rebellion.—iIn the summer of 1794, the opposi- 
tion to government showed itself in a more dangerous form 
than words. The distillation of spirits had all along been 
subject to a tax. In many quarters this excise-duty had 
been evaded ; and when it was attempted to enforce its col- 
lection in western Pennsylvania, armed resistance was made, 
and various outrages were committed by the disaffected. To 
put down this ‘‘ Whiskey Rebellion,” the militia had to be 
called out. 
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The political excitement, however, gradually subsided. 
Washington was importuned to serve a third term, but 
declined, and John Adams was elected to succeed him. No 
subsequent president has served more than eight ycars ; 
though the Constitution does not forbid a third term, the 
feeling of the people seems to be decidedly against it. 

Discovery of Coal—A great discovery and a great in- 
vention wonderfully stimulated the industries of the nation, 
toward the close of the century. In 1791, a hunter, wander- 
ing for game on the bleak Mauch Chunk (mark chunk) 
Mountain, in Pennsylvania near the Lehigh River, stumbled 
against a large black shining stone. Struck with its appear- 
ance, he picked it up ; it was sent to Philadelphia, and there 
pronounced to be coat. The mountain was explored, and 
found to contain an invaluable bed of this precious mineral. 
The development of the great coal-region of Pennsylvania 
rapidly followed. Fuel being thus conveniently supplied, 
the iron deposits of the same state became doubly valuable, 
and the production of this metal grew into one of its leading 
industries, 

The Cotton-Gin.—The important invention referred to 
above, was the cotton-gin. The difficulty of separating the 
seeds from the fibre by hand had always been a great draw- 
back in the production of cotton. In 1792, Eli Whitney, of 
Massachusetts, then studying law in Georgia, was asked to 
devise some way of removing the seeds by machinery, and 
the result was the invention of the gin. Unfortunately for 
Whitney, his model was stolen before a patent was obtained, 
and he was defrauded of his just reward. But the value of 
his invention to the country was inestimable. A wonderful 
impetus was given to the cultivation of cotton. The crop 
in 1791 was 2,000,000 pounds; in ten years, it had increased 
to 48,000,000. Since then cotton has become the great 
southern staple, the annual production amounting to from 
thirty to forty times the quantity just mentioned. 
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Three New States were added to the Union during Wash- 
ington’s administration. First was Vermont, which had re- 
sisted the claims of New York till the latter abandoned them 
in consideration of $30,000 paid by the “Green Mountain 
Boys.” Vermont was first settled in 1724, at Fort Dummer, 
near the present village of Brattleboro ; it was admitted in 
1791. 

Second was Kentucky, where the pioneer in his log cabin, 
with his rifle and hound, was as independent as a prince. 
A. flourishing common- 
wealth had-here sprang 
up, which, despite a 
strong inclination on 
the part of some of the 
inhabitants to form a 
separate nation, found 
aheome in the Federal 
Union in 1792, 

Third was Tennes- 
see (1796), where, as 
we have seen, Caro- 
linians had early plant- 
ed themselves; Fort 
Loudon, thirty miles 
from where Knoxville 
now stands, was the 
pioneer settlement. The first representative of Tennessve 
in Congress was a man of decided character, destined to do 
good service to his country; his name was Andrew Jackson, 
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John Adams was a federalist. He received a few more 
votes than Jefferson ; who, standing second, according to 
the Constitution became vice-president. 

War threatened—The president’s policy of neutrality, 
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following on Jay’s treaty with England, greatly exasperated 
France. French and American vessels met on the ocean, 
and in the encounters between them, thanks to Captain 
Truxton and his frigate Constellation, the United States did 
not come off second best. Preparations were made for war. 
Washington was again summoned from his retirement at 
Mount Vernon tc the chief command of the army. The for- 
mal declaration of war, however, was deferred ; and when 
Napoleon seized the sceptre of France as First Consul, a 
treaty was concluded with that country (1800). 

Death of Washington.— Meanwhile Washington, “the 
warrior, the legislator, and the citizen without reproach,” 
had passed to his final rest, December 14, 1799. His be- 
reaved countrymen, in whose hearts he was still first, sin- 
cerely mourned his loss, In the same year dicd another 
great and good Virginian—Patrick Henry. 

The New Capital—In 1800, the seat of government was 
removed to the city of Washington, which had been building 
since 1792 on a site selected by the first president. The 
surrounding region was a forest wilderness. Mrs, Adams 
complained of the difficulty of procuring the necessaries of 
life in this “ out-of-the-way settlement.” 

Election of 1800.—The popularity of the federalists was 
waning, and at the next presidential election the republican 
candidates were successful. Thomas Jefferson and Aaron 
Burr, a grandson of the distinguished metaphysician Jona- 
than Edwards, having received an equal number of votes, 
the clection was thrown into the House of Representatives ; 
which, after repeated ballotings, gave the presidency to 
Jefferson and made Burr vice-president. 


JEFFERSON'S ADMINISTRATION, 1801-1809. 


James Madison, of Virginia, a moderate republican, served 
as secretary of state throughout Jefferson’s terms. Early in 
this administration (1802), Ohio was admitted as the seven- 
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teenth state, and the name of Indiana was given to what 
was left of the North-west Territory. 

Purchase of Louisiana.—A most valuable acquisition of 
teritory was made in 1803. Three years before, Napoleon 
had compelled Spain to cede Louisiana to France, intending 
to colonize it at the mouth of the Mississippi for military 
purposes. A new rupture, however, having occurred with 
England, he changed his plans and sold this vast tract to 
the United States for $15,000,000. The extent of the Lou- 
isiana Purchase, and what states have been formed from it, 
may be seen by consulting the Map on page 254. 

An exploring party sent out by government was soon 
crossing the Rocky Mountains, and traversing wilds which 
the foot of a white man now trod for the first time. Oregon, 
included in this purchase, had been claimed by the United 
States before, in virtue of the discovery of the Columbia 
River by Captain Gray, of Boston, in 1792. 

Tripolitan War.—In 1803, a lesson was taught to the 
pirates of the Barbary States, on the Mediterranean coast 
of Africa. The U.S. government, as well as several Euro- 
pean powers, had been in the habit of paying the beys, or 
governors, of these states a yearly tribute for the protection 
of its commerce, Their insolent exactions at length becom- 
ing intolerable, Commodore Preble (preb’b’l) was sent with 
a squadron to vindicate the honor of the flag. This he did, 
bringing the Bey of Tripoli to terms, after destroying several 
of his vessels and bombarding his capital. Lieutenant Deca- 
tur particularly distinguished himself in the Tripolitan War, 
by recapturing and firing an American frigate under the 
guns of the fort in the harbor of Tripoli. 

Aaron Burr, — Jefferson was elected president for a 
second term, and the vice-presidency was conferred on Gov- 
ernor George Clinton, of New York. Vice-President Burr 
had incurred public odium by fastening a quarrel on Hamil- 
ton, in revenge for political opposition, and by killing this 


. 
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eminent statesman in a duel, July, 1804. Burr afterward 
engaged in a mysterious enterprise, which aimed either at 
wresting Mexico from Spain, or at breaking up the Union 
and making a separate government out of the South-west— 
his own aggrandizement, in either case, being the chief ob- 
ject. Arrested in 1807, he was tried for treason, and, though 
acquitted for want of proof, he never recovered his former 
standing. 

Invention of the Steamboat.—The application of steam 
in a practicable way to the propelling of boats was a great 
scientific triumph that signalized Jefferson's administration. 
Robert Fulton was the inventor, his boat the Clermont, and 
the scene of its trial-trip the Hudson River. 

Attempts to use steam in navigation had been made be- 
fore, and with partial success by John Fitch, also an Amer- 
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ican, on the Delaware (1787-90) ; but they had been without 
practical results, When Fulton’s boat ascended the Hudson 
amid the cheers of wondering spectators on the banks (1807), 
a new era dawncd on inland commerce. To reach Albany 
in thirty-six hours, as the Clermont did, was a great gain, 
for previously the trip by sailing-vessels had taken from six 
to ten days. 

The Abolition of the Slave-Trade made the year 1808 
memorable. The importation of slaves into the United States 
subsequently to this date was forbidden under heavy penal- 
ties. Provision for the extinction of slavery had already 
been inade in all the northern states, mostly by gradual 
emancipation. When the North-west Territory was organ- 
ized, slavery was expressly excluded from it. Louisiana, at 
the date of its purchase, contained 40,000 slaves, with whom 
Congress did not meddle ; the institution also remained in 
force in Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, the Carolinas, and 
Georgia, in Kentucky and Tennessee. 

British aggressions gave President Jefferson great con- 
cern during his second term. Looking upon herself as mis- 
tress of the ocean, England, during her wars with Napoleon, 
utterly disregarded the rights of the United States as a neu- 
tral nation. Her cruisers would stop and search American 
vessels, and seize such able-bodied seamen as were needed, 
on the pretext that they were British subjects. An Amer- 
ican frigate, not in a condition to resist, having been sub- 
jected to this indignity almost within sight of an American 
port, after receiving several broadsides for denying the right 
of search, the President issued a proclamation ordering all 
British ships-of-war to quit the waters of the United States, 
Congress also laid an embargo on American vessels, detain- 
ing them at home, but afterward substituted o non-inter- 
course act, prohibiting trade with Great Britain. Yet the 
latter persisted in her offensive course. 

While things were thus drifting toward war, Jefferson, 
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declining re-election, was succeeded in the presidency by his 
secretary of state ; Vice-President Clinton was continued in 
office for another term. 


MADISON’S ADMINISTRATION, 1809-1817. 


Teoumseh.— Meanwhile there were signs of trouble among 
the western Indians. Excited by crafty British agents and 
persuaded by the fiery eloquence of the Shawnee chief 
Tecum’seb, a number of tribes in the valley of the Wabash 
united in denying the validity of the land-sales that had 
from time to time been made, and threatened to resist the 
further occupancy of this region by white settlers. Gen. 
Harrison, then governor of Indiana Territory, was alarmed 
at the menacing tone of the Red Men. Hearing that Tecum- 
seh was inciting the southern tribes also to join in a general 
uprising, he gathered an army at his capital, Vincennes, and 
took up his march to the north. 

Tippecanoe.—On the Tippecanoe River, in what is now 
western Indiana (sec Map, p. 214), lay the chief town of the 
hostile natives, under Tecumseh’s brother, whose pretensions 
to supernatural knowledge had gained for him the title of 
“the Prophet.” Encamping for the night in the neighbor- 
hood of this town, Harrison’s men were suddenly attacked 
by a horde of whooping savages, before daylight on the 7th 
of November, 1811. The conflict was severe, but resulted 
in the complete discomfiture of the Indians, The Prophet’s 
town was burned, the surrounding country laid waste, and 
most of the opposing tribes sued for peace. 

Tecumseh’s plans were for the time disconcerted ; but 
when in the following year hostilities broke out with the 
British, he appeared in Canada with a number of his braves, 
and was made a general in the British army. 

War declared.— All hopes of obtaining concessions on 
the impressment question from Great Britain were at length 
abandoned. George III., who was still on the throne, had 
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become insane, and the men who managed affairs were as 
short-sighted as his advisers forty years before, whose folly 
had provoked the Revolution. Longer submission to the 
arrogant claims of Great Britain was deemed unworthy of a 
free nation, and war was formally declared by the United 
States, June 18, 1812. On hearing the news, most of the 
American seamen who had been impressed as “ British sub- 
jects,” at the risk of flogging and possibly of death, refused 
to serve against their country ; 2,500 such were kept im- 
prisoned in England throughout the war. 

During the anxious period which preceded the com- 
mencement of hostilities, the state of Louisiana, formed 
from the territory recently purchased from France, was ad- 
mitted into the Union; and from the same tract the Terri- 
tory of Missouri was organized, with the growing town of 
St. Louis as its seat of government. 


CONTEMPORARY EVENTS AND RULERS. 


1800.—Population of the United States, 5,309,758,—896,849 of the 
pumber beiog slaves. Population of New York, 60,489; of Philadelphia, 
41,220; of Baltamore, 26,514; of Boston, 24,937; of New Orlcans, about 
9,000; of Cincinnati, 756. Post-offices, 903. 

Sixtcen states in the Union. Washington City, with a population of 
3,200, becomes the capital of the United Stutes. The Territory North-west 
of the Ohio, containing 45,000 inhabitants, divided ; the castern part erected 
into the Territory of Ohio, the western into the Territory of Indiana. Pro- 
visions made by Congress to regulate the sale of public lands. John 
Adams president. John Marshall, the biographer of Washington and for 
thirty-four years Chief-Justice of the United States, secretary of state. 
John Jay governor of New York Treaty between the United States and 
France. Cession of Louisiana to France by Spain. Product of the Mexican 
taines for the year, $22,000,000. 

George III. of England in the fortieth year of his reign; the younger 
Pitt prime-minister; Great Britain and Ireland united. Napoleon first con- 
sul of France ; his famous campaign in Italy Holland, Switzerland, northern 
Italy, and Genoa, republics—the result of the French Revolution. Francis IT. 
emperor of Germany. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
WAR WITH GREAT BRITAIN, 1812-1815. 


OPERATIONS OF 1812, 


First Movements.—The United States had but an insig- . 
nificant force in readiness, with which to commence war upon 
a great nation. Gen. Dearborn, who had seen service in the 
Revolution, was made commander-in-chief ; and 3,000 regu- 
lars, with nearly as many militia-men of New York and Ver- 
mont, were collected on Lake Champlain under his direction. 
The first aggressive movement, however, was made farther 
west, in Upper Canada, by 1,800 men under Gen. Hull. For 
several years Hull had been governor of Michigan Territory, 
which had been set off from the Territory of Indiana. 

Dilatory at a time when energetic action was specially 
needed, the government failed to give prompt notice of the 
declaration of war to its remote western posts. Through 
this neglect, Mackinaw, which commanded the strait between 
Lakes Michigan and Huron, and indeed the whole country 
about the upper lakes, was taken unawares by a force of 
British aud Indians, and obliged to surrender. 

Hall's Surrender.—Hull crossed from Detroit into Can- 
ada ; but, in stead of marching promptly on the British at 
Malden (Map, p. 214), he delayed till that post had been too 
strongly garrisoned to be attacked, and the woods swarmed 
with Tecumseh’s Indians. Then he crossed back again. 
His timidity invited attack, and a body of the enemy under 
Gen. Brock crossed from Canada, and was soon marching on 
the works at Detroit. The Americans had their guns, load- 
ed with grape, trained on the advancing foe, with every 
prospect of a brilliant victory ; when, to their indescribable 
mortification, Hull, who seems to have forgotten his man- 
hood, raised a white flag in-token of surrender, Army and 
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stores, Detroit and the whole of Michigan, were uncondi- 
tionally given up to the enemy (August 16th). 

Hull was afterward exchanged, and tried by court-mar- 
tial for treason and cowardice. He was found guilty of the 
latter and sentenced to be shot, but in view of his previous 
services was pardoned by the president. 

Loss of Fort Dearborn.—The day before the disgraceful 
surrender at Detroit, Fort Dearborn, on the site of the pres- 
ent city of Chicago, was abandoned to the neighboring 
tribes, who were in the interest of the British. The garri- 
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son were promised an escort through the wilderness to Fort 
Wayne, but had hardly commenced their march when the 
savages, provoked by their having destroyed their whiskey 
and surplus ammunition the night before, fell upon them, 
and a scene of carnage followed. Some were scalped for 
the sake of the bounties which the British had offered ; those 
who survived, were distributed among their captors. 

The Niagara Frontier next became the seat of war. 
Gen. Brock hastened thither to repel an invasion by a 
body of American militia assembling at Lewiston, sup- 
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ported by a few regulars. The expected troops came ter- 
dily ; but in October Gen. Van Rensselaer, the American 
commander, determined to attack the enemy at Queenstown. 
The Niagara was crossed (October 13th—see Map, p. 224), 
and Queenstown Heights were carried in gallant style. In 
attempting to retake them, Brock fell. 

The British Gen. Sheaffe (shefe), with re-enforcements 
from Fort George, now appeared in sight. Anxiously did 
the Americans, only 600 of whom had as yet crossed, look 
for succor from the other side of the river—but in vain. 
The dastardly militia, drawn up on the bank, were panic- 
struck at the sight of the wounded, and refused to enter the 
boats, Those on the Canadian side, outaumbered two to 
one, maintained the struggle for a time, but finally surren- 
dered. In this action, Lieutenant-Colonel Scott and Captain 
Wool, of whom we shall hear more anon, commenced their 
honorable careers. 

Naval Operations—If the Americans had reason to blush 
for their defeats on land, they might well be proud of their 
triumphs on the ocean. Great Britain had thought it im- 
possible for the few vessels of the young republic to cope 
with her mighty navy, but she was taught that “ Yankee 
craft” were not to be despised. The Guerriere (gdre-e-dre’), 
one of her finest frigates, struck its colors to the Constitu- 
tion (August 19th)—as also did the Macedonian to Decatur, 
of Tripolitan fame, in the frigate United States—and the 
Java to Commodore Bainbridge, in the same good frigate 
Constitution, “ Old Ironsides,” just as the year was closing. 

The Essex, the President, the Argus, all took valuable 
prizes, The Wasp, under Captain Jones, was victorious in 
a terrible encounter with the Frolic, but had to strike to a 
British seventy-four before she could secure her prize. Nor 
must we forget the gallantry of Commodore Chauncey on 
Lake Ontario, nor Lieutenant Elliott, who cut out two 
armed brigs from under the guns of Fort Erie. 
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Madison re-elected.—The federalists, accused by the op- 
posite party of sympathizing with Great Britain, had from 
the outset opposed the war; the disasters to the American 
arms furnished them fresh arguments against it. Yet Madi- 
son was re-elected, with Elbridge Gerry (yhér’re) of Massa- 
chusetts as vice-president. James Monroe, cf Virginia, who 
had distinguished himself in several of Washington’s battles, 
was secretary of state throughout the war. The weakness 
of the army and navy being apparent, Congress now took 
measures for strengthening both. 


OPERATIONS OF 1813. 
Harrison's Campaign.—After Hull’s surrender, the west- 


ern frontier would have been entirely unprotected but for a 
body of Kentuckians, who bad responded to the call of gov- 
ernment for volunteers, and had taken tbe field under the 
hero of Tippecanoe. Recruits from other states joined Har- 
rison’s standard, and he was soon appointed to the command 
of the North-west with ample powers. 

Harrison’s aim was to recover Detroit. His advance 
was necessarily slow, and the winter of 1812-13 overtook 
him in north-western Ohio. In January the advanced divi- 
sion, under Gen. Winchester, had reached the rapids of the 
Maumec, when unfortunately, having been led to the relief 
of an exposed scttlement across the Michigan line, it was 
surprised and captured by British and Indians from Malden, 
under Gen. Proctor. 

The Americans surrendered on Proctor’s pledge that the 
disabled should be protected; in spite of which, all the 
wounded were cruelly left at the mercy of the bloodthirsty 
savages. Many of them were scalped, while others were 
dragged through the streets of Detroit and doomed to tort- 
ure unless ransomed. The British general, more careful for 
his safety than his honor, hastened back to Malden imme- 
diately after the battle, with the bulk of his prisoners. 
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There he paid his allies for the scalps yet covered with 
blood, and complimented them on their bravery. 

Siege of Fort Meiga—Weakened by the loss of this di- 
vision, Gen. Harrison could not continue his advance on 
Detroit. But with his 1,200 men he moved to the rapids of 
the Maumee, and there erected Fort Meigs (see Map, p. 
214). Hardly were the works finished, when the active 
Proctor and the dusky followers of Tecumseh appeared be- 
fore them. The siege was vigorously pressed for some 
days ; but, though a division of Kentuckians coming to the 
aid of their countrymen was defeated and captured, no im- 
pression could be made on the fort. Tecumseh, as his share 
of the spoils, had been promised the person of Gen. Harri- 
son, whom he specially hated ; his brother, the Prophet, was 
to have had the whole of Michigan. Both were disappointed. 
The siege was raised ; and Proctor fell back to Malden, his 
reputation stained with a still darker dye by the atrocities 
he had permitted toward the Kentuckians he had taken. 

Capture of York.—Meanwhile an invasion of Canada was 
projected by Gen. Dearborn, at Sackett’s Harbor, on the 
eastern shore of Lake Ontario, On the 25th of April, 1,700 
picked men under Gen. Pike embarked on Commodore 
Chauncey’s flotilla, and sailed up the lake to York, the 
capital of Upper Canada, now the flourishing city of To- 
ronto. The invaders landed, drove the enemy before them, 
carried two batteries, and were about entering the block- 
house, when the earth shook with an appalling explosion. 
The British had retired from the works, having first lighted 
a slow-match connected with their magazine. Stones and 
timbers filled the air, and the effect on the assailing column 
was terrible ; but York was taken, with some 300 prisoners, 
a vessel-of-war, and abundant stores. 

Gen. Pike was among those mortally injured. The 
cheers of his men fell on his ears as he lay dying. ‘“ What 
does it mean?” he asked. “Victory,” was the reply ; “the 

10 
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stars and stripes are going up.” The captured British flag 
was placed beneath his head just as his breath was ceasing. 
There was a sad fulfillment of the wish he had expressed in 
a letter to his father a few days before: “If we are des- 
tined to fall, may my fall be like Wolfe’s—to sleep in the 
arms of victory.” 

Capture of Fort George.—The victorious army, re-en- 
forced, next proceeded to Fort George, near the mouth of 
the Niagara River (see Map, p. 224). The enemy hastily 
blew up their magazine, and evacuated not only this post, 
but also the whole line of the Niagara. About the same 
time, however, they ran over from Kingston, attacked Sack- 
ett’s Harbor, now left feebly garrisoned, and succeeded in 
doing some damage before they were driven back to their 
ships by Gen. Brown. 

Attack on Fort Stephenson.—While Harrison was still 
waiting for re-enforcements, Proctor, having now 5,000 men 
under his command at Malden, made a second attempt on 
Fort Meigs. Failing in an artifice by which he had hoped 
to draw out the garrison, he advanced against Fort Stephen- 
son, situated where Fremont, O., now stands (see Map, p. 
214), This post was commanded by Major Cro’ghan, a 
young Kentuckian, and the bravest of the brave. The 
British attempted to take the fort by storm; but such good 
use did Croghan make of his solitary six-pounder that the 
assault resulted in a bloody repulse and disorderly retreat. 
Proctor withdrew his army the following night. 

Battle of Lake Erie——Commodore Chauncey was master 
of Lake Ontario, but the command of Lake Erie belonged 
to the enemy. To wrest it from them, and thus clip Proc- 
tor’s wings and aid in the recovery of Michigan, was the 
important service required of Captain Oliver H. Perry in 
the spring of 1813. Vessels had to be built, equipped, and 
manned. Perry pushed the work rapidly, and by the mid- 
dle of August was ready to exchange broadsides with his 
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adversary. The British fleet was commanded by Commodore 
Barclay, one of Nelson’s veterans ; it carried the most guns, 
but consisted of only six vessels to Perry’s nine. 

The plan of the campaign having been arranged with 
Gen. Harrison, Commodore Perry mancweuvred to bring about 
an engagement, but for some time in vain. Proctor’s In- 
dian allies became impatient, and Tecumseh was hardly sat- 


however, 
of keeping open the com- 
munications by which supplies were received, at last drove 
the British fleet from its haven, and on the 10th of Septem- 
ber the long-expected battle took place. For two hours the 
enemy’s fire was concentrated on Perry’s flag-ship, which 
was riddled till it became almost a wreck ; his crew was dis- 
abled; the issue of the fight seemed doubtful. Then a sud- 
den inspiration seized the American commander; he would 
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transfer his broad pennant to another vessel which seemed 
uninjured, half a mile away. He performed the feat success- 
fully, standing erect in his boat, while a storm of grape-shot 
and musket-balls made the water boil around him, 

This movement decided the battle. Plunging through 
the enemy’s line with his new flag-ship, he delivered deadly 
broadsides right and left. In a few minutes most of the 
hostile vessels had struck; two tried to escape, but failed. 
The whole British fleet was captured. On the back of an - 
old letter, four hours after the action began, the victor of 
Lake Erie wrote his famous dispatch to Gen. Harrison : 
‘We have met the enemy, and they are ours; two ships, 
two brigs, one schooner, and a sloop.” 

Battle of the Thames,—The way to Canada was now, 
open. In seventeen days, Harrison’s army, embarked on 
the victorious and vanquished vessels, was on its way to 
Malden. Proctor, taking counsel of his fears, had retreated, 
much to the disgust of Tecumseh, who compared his brother- 
general to “a fat dog, which, when affrighted, drops its tail 
between its legs and runs off.” Harrison Jost no time in 
giving chase, and on the 5th of October he came up with 
the enemy on the Thames River, about sixty miles north- 
east of Malden (see Map, p. 214). 

The battle was soon over. A spirited charge of Colonel 
Jobnson and his Kentuckians broke the British line, and the 
regulars immediately surrendered, The Indians for a time 
stood their ground; but when they saw their great chief 
Tecumseh fall with a mortal wound, they broke into flight. 
Proctor had deserted his men early in the battle, and within 
twenty-four hours had placed sixty miles between himself 
and the incensed Kentuckians. Some Canadian women near 
the battle-field, judging the American leaders by their own 
general, are said to have thrown their children into the 
Thames, to save them from being killed by the victors, 

Thus gloriously did the battle of the Thames vindicate 
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the honor of the American arms. The power of the hostile 
Indians was broken. Michigan was recovered. 

Creek War.— Meanwhile Tecumseh’s appeals had not 
been lost upon the southern Indians. The Creeks dug up 
the tomahawk, and south-western Alabama became the scene 
of savage violence. A massacre at Fort Mimms, on the Ala- 
bama River, aroused the people of the neighboring states, 
and preparations were made for an invasion of the Creek 
country with several thousand meu. Gen. Jackson, ably 
supported by Gen. Coffee, bad the chief command. Jackson 
has already been mentioned as representative from Tennes- 
see ; the Indians knew him as “the Sharp Knife,” and with 
good reason. At Tallushatchee, Tallade’ga, Autosee, Emuc- 
fau, and finally at the Great Horseshoe Bend of the Talla- 
poosa River, where in their “ Beloved Ground” they believed 
themselves invincible, the Creeks were defeated, with such 
loss that the survivors gladly purchased peace by the cession 
of most of their territory. 

Renewed Invasion of Canada.— Dearborn’s misfortune 
in losing 600 men, surrounded in the neighborhood of Fort 
George and obliged to surrender, led to his being super- 
seded by Gen. Wilkinson. In the fall of 1813, the latter 
undertook an expedition against Montreal. While he was 
descending the St. Lawrence, a sharp action with the enemy 
took place at Chrysler’s Field (November 11th). But Wil- 
kinson was inefficient ; Gen. Wade Hampton, who was ex- 
pected to coperate in the attack from Plattsburg, refused 
to do so; and the expedition was abandoned. Fort George 
was evacuated and destroyed by the Americans toward the 
close of the year, the neighboring village of Newark having 
been first set on fire; a wanton act, which the British re- 
taliated by burning the towns on the New York side of the 
Niagara from Youngstown to Buffalo. 

Naval Operations —Successes on the ocean were this 
year intermingled with reverses. Captain Lawrence, in the 
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Hornet, took the British brig Peacock (February 24th), but 
shortly afterward lost the frigate Chesapeake in an engage- 
ment with the Shannon. His last words, as he was carried 
below with a mortal wound, ‘‘ Don’t give up the ship,” were 
inscribed on the flag that Perry embalmed with glory on 
Lake Erie. The Argus had to strike her colors to a British 
sloop in the English Channel (August 14th); but, on the 
other hand, the American brig Enterprise captured the 
Boxer, and Commodore Porter, in the Essex, made prizes 
of a number of armed British whalers, during a successful 
cruise in the Pacific. The enemy’s men-of-war blockaded 
the Atlantic coast more closely than in the preceding year. 
Their depredations gave much annoyance along the shores 
of the Chesapeake, and gained for them the name of “‘ water 
Winnebagoes.” 
OPERATIONS OF 1814. 

Peace Movements.—For some time the peace-party had 
been gaining strength, particularly in New England. An 
offer on the part of Russia to act as mediator had been 
accepted by the United States, but declined by Great 
Britain. When the latter, however, intimated her willing- 
ness to treat directly, commissioners were at once appointed 
by President Madison (January 14, 1814). Among these 
was Henry Clay, “the mill-boy of the Slashes,” so called 
from a district of Virginia in which he was born. Already 
one of the great statesmen of the country, Clay had repre- 
sented Kentucky in Congress, and was Speaker of the lower 
House at the time of his appointment. 

Warlike Preparationa—The commissioners proceeded to 
Europe ; but both parties prepared none the less actively 
for the campaign of 1814. Congress made provision for in- 
creasing the army, and authorized a loan of $25,000,000. 
On the other hand, England sent over 14,000 additional 
troops. The abdication of Napoleon in April left her vet- 
erans who had been warring with France at liberty, and 
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thus enabled her to assume the offensive at different points, 
as she could not do before. 

The American Congress at this time contained some of 
the ablest men of the nation. Among the ardent support- 
ers of the war was John C, Calhoun, of South Carolina. 
Daniel Webster, who bad entered the House of Represent- 
atives as a federalist from New Hampshire, but was after- 
ward identified with Massachusetts, made his first speech in 
that bcdy in the summer of 1813. 

Naval Operations.—The close blockade of the coast by 
British cruisers made it difficult for the American men-of- 
war to leave port. Hence there were fewer naval battles, 
and in these victory declared alternately for either side. 
The Essex, which we left in the Pacific in the midst of a 
successful career, was attacked at Valparaiso (vahl-pah-ri'so) 
by two British vessels that had been seeking her, and had 
to haul down her colors,—“ unfortunate, but not disgraced,” 
as Commodore Porter wrote. The American brigs Rattle- 
snake and Syren met with a similar fate. To counterbal- 
ance these reverses, the Peacock captured the British brig 
Epervier (a-pare-ve-a'), and the Wasp made a prize of the 
Reindeer and sunk the A’von. 

First Aggressive Movements.—The campaign was opened 
by the Americans. Late in March, Wilkinson with 4,000 
men attempted a second invasion of Canada. Attacking a 
stone mill whioh the British had made an outpost, he was 
easily repulsed, and in chagrin at his defeat gave way to 
Gen. Jacob Brown, without having accomplished anything. 

The Niagara Frontier.— Brown, who had displayed vigi- 
lance and skill in repelling several British attacks along the 
St. Lawrence, commenced operations on the Niagara fron- 
tier. He was ably seconded by Gen. Scott, to whom for a 
time he left the command of the troops on their march west- 
ward, while he returned to Sackett’s Harbor, now threatened 
by the British from Kingston. They, however, attacked Os- 
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wego instead, took the fort, and then contented themselves 
with blockading Sackett’s Harbor. 

Brown thereupon hastened to Buffalo, and carried tho 
war into the enemy’s country. July 3d, he crossed the Niag- 
ara; Fort Erie displayed the 
white flag without striking a 
blow. Re-enforcements had 
been sent for its defence by 
Gen. Riall ; but on hearing of 
its surrender, they halted at 
the Chippewa River. Thither 
the Americans marched to 
meet them, and on the Sth of 
July the battle of Chippewa 
was fought. It reaulted glo- 
riously to the American arms, 
and added to the laurels of 
Gen. Scott. 

Landy’s Lane.—After the 
hattle, the enemy retreated 
toward Lake Ontario, While 
Gen, Brown was waiting for 
the arrival of Commodore 
Chauacey’s fleet to cotperate 
with him against Fort George, 
the British received re-enforce- 
menta from Kingston under 
| Gen, Drummond, and marched 
up the Niagara to the neigh- 
borhood of the Falls, 4,500 
strong. Scott's brigade, numbering 1,200, sent out to 
threaten Fort George in ignorance of the enemy’s move- 
ments, toward sunset on the 25th of July unexpectedly 
found itself confronted by the whole British anny. 

Scott hesitated not to give battle. The main body came 
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up to his support; and there, at Lundy’s Lane, or Bridge- 
water, the roar of artillery drowning that of the great cat- 
aract, took place one of the hottest engagements of the war. 
The issue of the battle turned on the capture of a British 
battery posted on a hill. It was carried in gallant style, 
and held against repeated attempts to recapture it, by 
Colonel Miller, whose answer, “J will try, sir,” when asked 
whether he could take it, has become proverbia]. Near 
midnight the conflict terminated in a victory for the Amer- 
icans. Scott’s praises were on every tongue. 

Generals Brown and Scott were so severely wounded that 
they had to be removed to the American side. Their suc- 
cessor in command, throwing away all the advantages that 
had been gained, withdrew his men to Fort Erie. Here they 
were besieged by the British, again re-enforced. A night- 
attack of the enemy was repulsed with severe loss, and a 
well-planned sortie on the 17th of September completed 
their discomfiture. Four days afterward, Drummond beat a 
hasty retreat to Chippewa. The approach of cold weather 
rendering further operations in that quarter impracticable, 
Fort Erie was blown up in November, and the American 
army recrossed the Niagara River. 

Battle of Lake Champlain.—In the summer of 1814, the 
British, having concentrated 14,000 men near the foot of 
Lake Charnplain, undertook an invasion of the States, some. 
what on the plan of Burgoyne in 177%. There had been 
skirmishing throughout the season; but when in August 
most of the American troops were transferred to the Niag- 
ara frontier, Gen. Prevost improved the opportunity to 
march upon Plattsburg (September 1-7). 

Here Gen. Macomb (md-koom’), in command of the 
Americans, had made all the preparation in his power for a 
vigorous defence; but he had only 2,000 efficient men and 
lacked ordnance, while his works were still incomplete. 
Commodore McDonough had also strained every nerve to 
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make ready for the British fleet, which was to act in con- 
junction with the army. His flag-ship was launched within 
forty days from the time that the trees used in its construc- 
tion were standing in the forest. Despite all his exertions, 
however, in the number of bis vessels, guns, and men, he 
was inferior to the enemy. 

The British army, having reached Plattsburg, was there 
held in check by Macomb, who, strengthened by the brave 
militia of Vermont and New York, had taken a position on 
the south side of the Sar’anac River. But the fate of the 
expedition was to be decided on the water. On the 11th of 
September, the British flotilla drew near to Plattsburg, and 
McDonough joined battle, after having on the deck of his 
vessel invoked the blessing of God upon his cause. Two 
hours of terrible fighting resulted in a victory for the Amer- 
icans as signal as Perry’s on Lake Eric. The British com- 
mander, whe had boasted that with his flag-ship alone he 
could whip the whole Yankee fleet, was killed, and his entire 
squadron struck, While this glorious victory was being 
gained on the lake, the British army had made several at- 
tempts to drive Macomb from his position, but without suc- 
cess. Prevost became alarmed, and under the cover of night 
made a disorderly retreat, leaving behind his stores and 
wounded, besides 2,000 deserters. So ended his invasion of 
New York. 

British Descent on the Coast.—Simultaneously with Pre- 
vost’s expedition, important movements were made by the 
British on the Atlantic coast. <A fleet conveying an army of 
veterans arrived off Virginia in August, and there separated 
—one division ascending the Potomac and Patuxent, and 
the other sailing up Chesapeake Bay. Both Washington 
and Baltimore were threatened. Commodore Barney, who 
had been trying to check the depredations of the enemy on 
the Chesapeake, had to burn his little fleet in the Patuxent 
(see Map, p. 268), and then as the invaders, 5,000 strong, 
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moved up the river, retired before them with his 400 seamen. 
Gen. Winder (wine'der) had hastily collected what forces he 
could for the defence of the capital. He attempted to 
withstand the invaders at Bla'densburg, six miles north-east 
of Washington (August 24th); but his raw militia soon 
gave way, and Barney’s gallant sailors were too few to make 
any effectual resistance. That same evening the British 
general, Ross, entered Washington, whence the officials and 
many of the inhabitants had fled in dismay, and fired the 
Capitol, the president’s house, the treasury-building, and the 
arsenal. After this wanton destruction of property, the in- 
vaders returned to their ships. The inefficiency displayed at 
Washington during these operations brought down a storm 
of public odium on the administration. The seaboard cities, 
exposed to like attacks, were greatly alarmed, and some of 
them made active preparations for defence. 

Attack on Baltimore.—The British next sailed to Balti- 
more, which city they particularly desired to punish in re- 
turn for the blows inflicted on their commerce by its fast- 
sailing “clippers.” The attack was expected ; for days the 
citizens had been laboring on the defences, and 10,000 men 
were ready to meet the invaders. While part of the British 
fleet moved up the Patapsco to attack Fort McHenry, which 
commands the channel two miles from the city, the army 
landed at North Point, at the mouth of the river, ‘twelve 
miles below (September 12th). 

On the march to Baltimore, a skirmish with some Amer- 
ican sharp-shooters took place, in which Gen. Ross was 
slain, The British, however, continued to advance, till they 
came within reach of the American artillery. A spirited ac- 
tion then ensued, which resulted in the Americans’ falling 
back to a new position nearer their intrenchments, Here 
they awaited the enemy the following morning; but the 
enemy had little relish for continuing the attack. Their 
fleet had been so roughly handled at Fort McHenry that it 
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was thought best to let Baltimore alone. The next night 
was dark and rainy, and under its cover they retreated to 
their shipping. 

It was during the bombardment of the fort that Francis 
S. Key, an anxious spectator of the battle from an Amer- 
ican vessel, uncertain in the darkness whether the stars and 
stripes still waved, composed “The Star-spangled Banner,” 
the national song dear to every American. 

The South-west had not been overlooked in the enemy’s 
plans for 1814. In September, a party of British and In- 
dians attacked the fort at the entrance of Mobile Bay, but 
were repulsed. They had been allowed to fit out their ex- 
pedition in the Spanish port of Pensacola ; and Gen. Jack- 
son, the hero of the Creek War, made reprisals by invading 
Florida with some mounted Tennesseans and taking the 
city just named. Thence he hastened to New Orleans, 
where a panic prevailed in consequence of a threatened at- 
tack by the British army from the Chesapeake, re-enforced 
from Europe. 

Battle of New Orleans —By his energetic measures, 
Jackson now showed the stuff of which he was made. The 
British having landed on a bayou communicating with Lake 
Tein aes ap Borgne (Jorn) and ad- 

_—/ (PONTCHARTRAL PASE BORON, vanced to within nine 
tniles of the city, he fell 

4 » upon them at night (De- 
Qe cember 23d), and taught 
¢ } them that they had un- 
g || dertaken no easy task. 
His line of defence was 

; four miles below the 
orate xO F city. Here, with the 
eet eat Sf | deadly riflemen of the 
South-west, particular- 
New Orveans anp Tue VIoinrrr. ly his trusted Tennes- 
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seans, he repulsed a fierce attack of the enemy on the 28th 
of December, and on the Ist of January following responded 
with telling effect to the heavy British batteries planted 
within a quarter of a mile of bis works. 

A general asgault on Jackson’s line was made on the 8th 
of January. In vain Wellington’s veterans, led by Gen. 
Pakenham, second only to Wellington himself among the 
British military leaders, tried to scule the American breast- 
works ; they were mowed down by scores. There was no 
standing in the x 
face of such @ 
murderous Gre, 
Pakenham fell; 
nearly every off- 
cer was disabled, 
The assailants, 
hopelessly defeat- 
ed, with a loss of 
two thousand men 
retreated to their 
boats, The Amer- | 
icanslost but 27 in | 
killed and wound- 
ed. Jackson was 
hailed by a grate- 
ful country as the 
saviour of New 
Orleans, 

Close of the War.—Meanwhile, on the 24th of Decem- 
ber, a treaty of peace between Great Britain and the United 
States had been signed at Ghent, in Belgium. The British . 
commissioners, at first unreasonable in their demands, had 
lowered their tone after the defeats at Plattsburg and Balti- 
wore. Though no concessions were made on the impress- 
ment question, the announcement of peace was received 
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with delight throughout the land, and the treaty was ratified 
by the Senate on the 18th of February. Party-feeling had 
all along run high against the war, and some uneasiness had 
been created in December by the assembling of delegates 
from the New England States at Hartford. It was feared 
that the Hartford Convention might take some action look- 
ing toward the restoration of peace to New England, with- 
out reference to the rest of the country ; but such appre- 
hensions were unfounded. 

After the War.—The war, of course, left the finances of 
the country in a deplorable state—the treasury exhausted, 
a heavy debt outstanding, specie scarce, and business de- 
pressed. As a relief-measure, Congress in 1816 chartered 
the Bank of the United States, the old national bank having 
ceased to exist five years before. This institution, with its 
various branches, provided the nation with a currency re- 
deemable in gold or silver. 

There remains to be chronicled under Madison’s adminis- 
tration a brief war with Algiers, growing out of renewed 
depredations on American commerce. Decatur brought the 
pirates to terms, and made Tunis and Tripoli, also, pay for 
American vessels which the British had been allowed to take 
in their harbors, 

Indiana became a member of the Union in 1816. 


ABSTRACT OF THE PRINCIPAL EVENTS OF THE WAR 
OF 1812 


Follow the directions given with the similar Abstract on p. 198. 
1812. War declared against Great Britain, June 18. Hull invades Cana- 
da, July 12. Capture of Mackinaw, July 17. Hull retreats, Aug. 
7,8. Essex captures the Alert, Aug. 18. Massacre at Ft. Dear- 
born, Aug. 15. Hull's surrender, Aug. 16 Constitution takes 
the Guerricre, Aug. 19. Battle of Queenstown, Oct. 13. Wasp 
takes the Frolic, and is taken by the Poictiers, Oct. 18. Frigate 


United States takes the Macedonian, Oct. 25. Constitution takes 
the Java, Dec. 29, 
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1813. Battle of the Raisin River, Mich., and surrender of Winchester, 
Jan 22 Hornet takes the Peacock, Feb. 24. Americans capt- 
ure York, Canada, Apr. 27. Siege of Ft. Meigs, May 1-9. Ameri- 
cans capture Ft. George, May 27. British descent on Sackett’s 
Harbor, May 29. Com Porter’s cruise on the Pacific. Shannon 
takes the Chesapeake, June 1. Attack on Ft. Stephenson, Aug 2, 
Argus taken, Aug. 14. Massacre at Ft. Mimma, Ala., Aug 30, 
Enterprise takes the Boxer, Sept. 5. Battle of Lake Erie, Sept. 
10. Battle of the Thames, Oct. 5. Battle of Tallushatchee, Nov. 
2. Battle of Talladega, Nov. 9, Battle of Chrysler's Field, Nov. 
11. Americans evacuate Ft. George, Dec. 10. British take Ft 
Niagara, Dec. 19. 

1814, Battle of Emucfau, Ala, Jan. 22. Battle of Great Horseshoe 
Bend, March 27. U.S. frigate Essex taken, March 28, Wilkin- 
son’s second invasion of Canada, March 30. Peacock takes the 
Epervier, Apr. 29. Wasp takes the Reindeer, June 28. Ameri- 
cans capture Ft. Erie, July 8. Battle of Chippewa, July 5. Bat- 
tle of Lundy’s Lane, July 25. Assault on Ft. Eric repulsed, Aug. 
15. Battle of Bladensburg, Aug 24. British burn publi build- 
ings at Washington, Aug. 24. Wasp sinks the Avon, Sept. 1. 
Battle of Plattsburg, Sept. 11. Battle near Baltimore, Sept. 12. 
Bombardment of Ft. McHenry, Sept. 13. American sortie from 
Fort Erie, Sept. 17. British land near New Orleans, Dec. 22. 
Jackson's vight-attack, Dec. 23. 

1818. Battle of N. 0., Jan. 8. American frigate President taken, Jan. 
15. “Old Ironsides” takes two British ships, Feb. 20. Hornet 
takes the Penguin, March 28. Prace Proctaimen, Feb. 18. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
AFTER THE WAR OF 1812. 


MONROE’S ADMINISTRATION, 1817-1825. 


James Monroe, of Virginia, succeeded Madison in the 
presidency on the 4th of March, 1817, and Daniel D. Tomp- 
kins, of New York, became vice-president. For his secre- 
tary of state Monroe selected John Quincy Adams, son of 
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the second president, and, after the war, minister of the 
United States at the British court. 

Internal Improvements——The importance of public im- 
provements for developing the western country was gener 
ally recognized ; but there was a difference of opinion as to 
the propriety of the general government’s engaging in auch 
works. Appropriations, however, were made by Congress 
for constructing several military reads, and especially « 
great national highway over the Alleghanies. Nor did the 
individual states overlook the necessity of encouraging en- 
terprises for their own internal improvement. 

In works of this kind, New York took the lead. Through 
the efforta of De Witt Clinton, for several years her governor, 
the construction of a canal to connect the Great Lakes at 
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Buffalo with the Hudson at Albany, and thus virtually with 
the Atlantic seaboard, was undertaken by the state. The 
Erie Canal was 363 miles in length, crossed the Mehawk 
River twice, and cost nearly $8,000,000. When the first boat 
passed over it, there were great rejoicings, for it was felt 
that a new era of commercial prosperity was dawning on 
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the state. The Erie Canal was begun and completed in the 
same years with Monroe’s administration. 

A triumph in navigation, of a different kind, was also 
connected with this period. It was in 1819 that the first 
ocean-steamer, the Savannah, crossed the Atlantic. 

Fiorida.—On the borders of Georgia and Alabama, but 
in the Spanish territory of Florida, lived the Seminoles. 
The neighboring American settlements across the line hav- 
ing suffered from the depredations of these Indians, Gen. 
Jackson was sent to restore security to the frontier (1817). 
The Seminoles were soon punished, but Jackson went further. 
Finding that the Indians had been incited by the Spanish 
and supplied with arms by two British traders, he summarily 
hanged the latter, and seized the Spanish forts at St. Mark’s 
and Pensacola. 

Trouble seemed likely to follow from these acts, which 
were condemned by many even of Jackson’s own country- 
men. But the representations made by Mr. Adams satisfied 
Great Britain ; and Spain was induced, not only to overlook 
the invasion of her territory, but also (1819) to cede the 
whole province to the United States, on the promise of the 
latter to pay claims of American citizens on the Spanish 
government amounting to $5,000,000. When Spain sur- 
rendered possession of Florida in 1821, it was organized 
into a territory ; and Gen. Jackson was made its first gov- 
ernor. 

Five New States were admitted during Monroe’s adminis- 
tration: Mississippi, in 1817; Lllinois, in 1818; Alabama, 
which had formed part of Mississippi Territory, in 1819 ; 
Maine, before embraced in Magsachusetts, in 1820; and Mis- 
souri, set off from the Louisiana Purchase, in 1821. 

The admission of Missouri gave rise to angry debate 
as to whether she should come in as a free or slave state. 
The North demanded that slavery should be prohibited 
within her limits ; but her people desired slavery, and many 
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insisted that every state, on its admission, had the right to 
say whether it should be slave or free. After much dis- 
cussion the question was settled, chiefly through Clay’s 
efforts, by the Missourr Compromisr, which remained in 
force till 1854. This bill provided that Missouri should 
come in as a slave state ; that states formed thereafter from 
territory south of 36° 30’, the latitude of Missouri’s southern 
boundary, might be slave or free as they should decide for 
themselves on being admitted, but that north of that line 
the institution should not be allowed. 

The South American Republica—The eloquence of Hen- 
ry Clay, “Kentucky’s favorite son,” also persuaded Con- 
gress to recognize the independence of the South American 
republics, Governed for many years, as we have seen, by 
Spanish viceroys and with no gentle hand, they had profited 
by the example of the United States, and thrown off the 
yoke of the mother-country. We may with advantage 
glance for a moment at their history. 

The first colonies to revolt were Chili and Buenos Ayres 
(b0’nos a’riz); from the latter, Uruguay (00-ro0-gwi’), Para- 
guay (pah-rah-gwi’), and the Argentine (ar'jen-teen) Re- 
public, were ultimately formed. A similar movement hav- 
ing been made in the northern provinces, the republic of 
Colombia was established in 1819, with Simon Bolivar, just- 
ly called “the Liberator of South America,” as its president.* 
From Colombia, Venezuela (ven-ez-we'lah) and Ecuador 
(ek-wah-dor’) were afterward set off. Last of all, Peru took 
up arms, and with the aid of the Colombians drove out the 
Spaniards. Upper Peru became a separate republic in 1825, 
and was named Bolivia in honor of the pure-minded patriot 
who had devoted his life to securing the independence of the 
Spanish provinces—the Washington of South America. 

* It will be a profitable exercise for the student to copy the outline of 


South America from the Map on page 34, and, by comparing with a modern 
map, to mark in the boundaries of the countries here named. 


‘ 
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Thus the whole continent south of the Isthmus enjoyed 
the blessings of a free government, except the colonies of 
Guiana, the barren Patagonia, and the empire of Brazil. 
Brazil, by a revolution in 1822, established its independence 
of Portugal, but retained its monarchica] government. 

Central America became infected with the same spirit. 
In 1823, the five Spanish colonies composing it formed them- 
selves into a federal republic of independent states, which 
lasted sixteen years. Since the dissolution of this union, 
other confederations have been formed and dissolved ; the 
Central American republics now constitute separate states, 

Though the subsequent history of these Spanish-Amer- 
ican countries presents a painful record of assassinations, 
revolutions, and civil wars, yet their condition is better than 
it was under Spanish rule, and some of them have progressed 
rapidly in education and tho industrial arts. This is espe- 
cially true of Chili and the Argentine Republic, to which 
European emigrants have been attracted. It was in connec- 
tion with the South American republics that the president 
put forth the famous Monror Docrrins, that “the Amer- 
ican continents were thenceforth not to be considered as 
subjects for colonization by any European power.” 

The last year of Monroe's prosperous administration was 
signalized by a visit from America’s old and true friend, 
Lafayette, who had seen stirring times in France since he 
sheathed his sword after helping to secure American liberty, 
He made a tour through the country, and was everywhere 
honored as the nation’s guest. 

Monroe had been elected for a second term with little 
opposition. At its close there were four candidates for the 
succession ; Gen. Jackson received the greatest number of 
votes, but not a majority, though John C. Calhoun of South 
Carolina was chosen vice-president. The election, therefore, 
devolved on the House of Representatives, which bestowed 
the presidency on John Quincy Adams of Massachusetts, 
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ADMINISTRATION OF JOHN QUINCY ADAMS, 1825-29. 
John Quincy Adams was qualified for his high office by 


an extended experience in various official positions. Much 
of his life had been passed at European courts, as a boy 
with his father John Adams, and afterward as the representa- 
tive of his country in the Netherlands, Portugal, Prussia, 
Russia, and Great Britain. Henry Clay served throughout 
his term as secretary of state. 

Protective Tarifi.—President Adams favored a high pro- 
tective tariff ; and, according to his views, in 1828 the duties 
ou imported cotton and woollen goods and other manufact- 
ured articles were increased. This was of advantage to the 
North, largely engaged in manufacturing industry, because 
it prevented foreign goods from underselling those produced 
at home ; but it was violently opposed at the South, where 
the planters were made to pay just so much more for arti- 
cles of common use. At Charleston the flags were placed 
at half-mast when it was announced that the bill had passed. 

National Bereavements.—The fiftieth anniversary of the 
declaration of independence, July 4, 1826, witnessed the 
death of two of the fathers of the republic—John Adams 
and Thomas Jefferson, the one at the ripe age of ninety, the 
other eighty-two. In 1828, New York suffered the loss of 
one to whom she may always point with pride—De Witt Clin- 
ton, already mentioned as the projector of the Erie Canal. 

Mr. Adams failed to obtain the presidency for a second 
term, and surrendered it to Gen. Jackson, who was elected 
his successor, Calhoun was continued in the vice-presi- 
dency. 

JACKSON’S ADMINISTRATION, 1829-1837. 


Andrew Jackson was born in 1767, in the Waxhaw set- 
tlement, near the line that divides the two Carolinas. Re- 
moving to Nashville at the age of twenty-one, he had become 
identified with Tennessee, and had deserved well of his coun- 
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try in all the important trusts she had confided to his care. 
He was a man of inflexible will, and in his administration 
showed the same self-reliant energy that had saved New 
Orleans from the British. 

Jackson made Martin Van Buren, of New York, his 
secretary of state. He introduced the practice which has 
been followed by his successors, of removing officials of the 
opposite party and filling their places with those of the 
same political principles as himself. 

Nullification Troubles.—We Jearned that the tariff adopt- 
ed during the preceding administration was extremely dis- 
tasteful to the South; a new one passed by Congress in 
1832 was still more so. In South Carolina the bill was 
declared unconstitutional, and it was resolved to prevent its 
enforcement in the port of Charleston by armed resistance 
or by withdrawing from the Union; while in Congress the 
right of individual states to nullify acts of Congress was 
openly maintained. 

The leading Nullifiers were Hayne, of South Carolina, 
and John C. Calhoun, who had resigned the vice-presidency 
for a seat in the Senate that he might be heard on this im- 
portant question. Daniel Webster, expounding the Consti- 
tution on the other side, denied the right to nullify, and 
declared liberty and union one and inseparable. 

So strong was the feeling on this subject that the Union 
was threatened with dissolution ; but Jackson declared that 
it must and should be preserved, and ordered troops to 
Charleston. The Nullifiers then deferred their intended 
action, and the difficulty was finally settled by a compro- 
tmise bill introduced by Clay, which provided for gradual 
reductions of the tariff extending through ten years. Clay’s 
action alienated many of the tariff-men. He was warned 
that it would cost him the presidency ; “I would rather be 
right than be president,” was his reply. 

Difficulties with the Indians disturbed Jackson’s admin- 
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istration not a little. In each case the exciting cause was 
the same—the encroachments of the whites, and the reluc- 
tance of the Indians to give up lands which they or their 
fathers had sold or ceded by treaty. First came 
Buack Hawx’s War.—Black Hawk was a chief of the 
Sacs and Foxes, who refused to leave his bunting-grounds 
on the Mississippi, though they had been bought by the 
United States some years 
before. The militia of 
Tllinois were called out 
EN et to protect the settlers 
e es a ae : who had purchased these 
‘ lands, and Black Hawk 
retreated into what is 
now Iowa. In the spring 
of 1832, however, he re- 
eS. crossed the Mississippi ; 
ge ar ciicee | and his followers, sepa- 
1esif) Pe . tating into squads, rav- 
Pa 80% Je 3040 FP j aged the whole Rock 
a eat & | River country (see Map). 
—— SS — Gen. Scott was sent 
Vises? or rue Urrse Minstesiprt against them ; but at 
Chicago, the cholera, then epidemic and very fatal in the 
United States, broke out among his troops, and he was un- 
able to reach the scene of action. The Indians, however, 
were driven north to the Wisconsin River, defeated in two 
battles, and removed to a reservation near the present capi- 
tal of Iowa. Thither also in time went Black Hawk, who 
had been captured, and was convinced by a visit to the east- 
ern cities that resistance to the pale-faces was hopeless. 
Tue CHEROKEES.—Similar troubles arose in Georgia. 
There the Cherokees, 15,000 in number, had made advances 
in civilization and established a republic of their own. The 
general government had agreed to buy the Cherokee lands 
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for the state of Georgia and remove their occupants, but 
failed to do 30; and, Georgia having. taken the matter into 
her own hands and passed laws oppressive to her Indian 
population, the Red Men appealed to the president for pro- 
tection. He, however, proposed moving the Cherokees be- 
yond the Mississippi; and in 1834, to provide for this ana 
similar cases, Congress set apart the Indian Territory * for 
the occupancy of such tribes east of the Mississippi as it 
might be desired to remove. 

The Cherokees did not want to go, and for some time 
were proof against both arguments and threats. At length, 
in 1837, the payment of $5,000,000 and the firm tone of Gen. 
Scott, who was charged with their removal, induced them to 
yield. 

Tae Semmorte War, in Florida, was the most serious. 
It commenced in 1835 with massacres planned by the crafty 
chief Osceo’la, and was continued into the next administra- 
tion. At first the Indians gained some advantages, and car- 
ried desolation throughout the peninsula, the settlers being 
obliged to flee to the forts for safety. Even when larger 
armies were sent out, under such leaders as Scott and Tay- 
lor, afterward distinguished on the battle-fields of Mexico, it 
was hard to strike the Indians, who would retreat to their 
inaccessible everglades. The U. S. forces suffered much 
from exposure and sickness, but at length broke the power 
of the Red Men in a hard-fought battle on Christmas-day, 
1837. Most of the surviving Seminoles were removed to In- 
dian Territory, as also were the Creeks, who had aided them, 

Jackson's Second Term.—Though Jackson had many politi- 
cal enemies, the people indorsed his administration, and re- 
elected him with Martin Van Buren as vice-president. Two 
exciting subjects engrossed public attention during Jack- 
son’s second term :— 

* Indian Territory, and the location of the various tribes within its bor- 
ders, may be seen on the Map on page 261. 
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First, his opposition to the U. S. Bank. The charter of 
this institution expired in 1836 ; Jackson had vetoed a bill 
providing for its renewal, and in 1833 removed the public 
funds, which had been deposited in it, and placed them in 
state banks. The consequence was alarm and distress in the 
mercantile community. Strenuous efforts were made to in- 
duce “Old Hickory” to recede from his position; but he 
stood firm, and confidence gradually revived in business 
circles. 

Second, his peremptory tone toward France, which led 
that country to pay $5,000,000, due according to agreement, 
for injuries done to American commerce during Napoleon’s 
wars. This decided course gained for the United States the 
respect of European powers. 

Political Matters—We have now to mention only the 
admission of Arkansas as a state in 1836, that of Michigan 
the following year, and the election of Martin Van Buren as 
Jackson’s successor. The supporters of Jackson and Van 
Buren, known as “ Democrats,” were the successors of the 
old republican party. The “ Whigs,” in whom the federal- 
ists had become merged, voted for Gen, Harrison. Richard 
M. Jobnson, of Kentucky, was chosen vice-president by the 
Senate, there being no election to that office by the people. 


VAN BUREN’S ADMINISTRATION, 1837-1841 


Martin Van Buren was born at Kinderhook, N. Y., in 
1782, and was a lawyer by profession, Besides the official 
positions he has already been mentioned as holding, he had 
been a member of the U. S. Senate, governor of New York, 
and minister to Great Britain. 

A Business Revulsion, which brought ruin on thousands, 
occurred early in Van Buren’s administration (1837). Specu- 
lation had been rampant, importations ruinously large ; busi- 
ness had been too much expanded, and an unsound credit- 
system prevailed. The banks were obliged to suspend specie 
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payments ; a commercial panic and failures to an enormous 
amount were the consequence. Congress in vain tried to 
relieve the country ; the recovery was slow. 

To prevent a recurrence of such evils and insure the 
safety of the public funds, Van Buren recommended his 
famous Sub-treasury scheme, which received the sanction of 
Congress in 1840. Since then the public money, in stead of 
being deposited in banks, has been kept in the Treasury at 
Washington, and in offices in the chief cities of the Union 
known as Sub-treasuries, under the custody of officers who 
give bonds for the faithful discharge of their trust. 

Insurrection in Canada.—Friendly relations with Great 
Britain were endangered in 1837 by an insurrection which 
broke out in Canada. The people of the United States 
sympathized with the movement, and some New Yorkers 
even went so far as to seize an island in the Niagara River 
for the purpose of aiding the insurgents. A neutrality-proc- 
lamation from the president, however, and prompt measures 
on the part of Gen. Wool, who was sent to the Niagara 
frontier, preserved the peace. Gen. Scott was cqually suc- 
cessful in the north-east, where the disputed line between 
Maine and New Brunswick had also given rise to difficulties 
with Great Britain. 

Railroads.—Meanwhile the application of steam in the 
locomotive had wonderfully facilitated travelling and com- 
merce. George Stephenson, an ingenious English engineer, 
was the benefactor of the human race who first made the 
locomotive a practical success. His experiments covered 
several years, beginning with 1814. 

The first railroad in the United States, built in 1826, was 
used in carrying granite from the quarries at Quincy, Mass. ; 
the first locomotive was imported in 1829. The following 
year, a locomotive, the first successful one ever constructed 
in this country, was produced at Baltimore, and was used 
for the transportation of passengers on what is now the Bal- 

11 
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ses 


in ISS8 a load. was 
drawn over it at the rate of thirty miles an hour,” From 
this time roads multiplied rapidly ; and when the revulsion 
of 1837 occurred, more miles of railway were in operation 
in the United States than in any other country. Since 
then, of course, great improvements have been made. ‘The 
sicipis engine and plain carriage originally used do not look 
much like the powerful locomotives and costly cars of the 
present day. 


~ 


HARRISON'S AND TYLER’S ADMINISTRATION, 1841-5. 


The Whigs successful—The financial difficulties ander 
which the country had labored being charged by many to 
the administration, Van Buren was not re-elected. The 
Whigs had nominated Gen, William H. Harrison, whose mili- 
tary services the country remembered with gratitude. Sec- 
ond on their ticket was John Tyler of Virginia, who had been 
governor of that state and also represented it in the U.S. 
Senate. The presidential campaign was an exciting one. 
Log cabins and hard-cider barrels figured largely in it, as 
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emblematical of Harrison’s plain farmer-life in Ohio, and the 
song of “ Tippecanoe and Tyler too” rang through the land. 
The Whig nominees were elected by a large majority. 

Tyler becomes President.— After selecting his cabinet, 
at the head of which was Daniel Webster, President Harri- 
son died, just one month after his inauguration. This melan- 
choly event devolved the presidency on Mr. Tyler. 

The first important question that arose under Tyler was 
the establishment of a U.S. Bank. The friends of such an 
institution, though defeated under Jackson, had never given 
up their favorite measure, and in 1841 they secured a ma- 
jority in Congress, Two bills, chartering a national bank, 
were successively passed, but they were both vetoed by the 
president. Tyler thus lost the support of his party. 

Internal Disturbances,— After the settlement of the boun- 
dary between Maine and New Brunswick by Webster and 
Tord Ashburton in 1842, friendly relatious were maintained 
with foreign powers throughout Tyler’s term, but disturb- 
ances occurred in some of the states. 

Dorr’s REBELLION troubled Rhode Island in 1842. It 
grew out of the efforts of a portion of the people, calling 
themselves “the Suffrage Party,” to change the old constitu- 
tion which had been in force for nearly two centuries, and 
make Thomas W. Dorr, one of their partisans, governor. 
Recourse was had to arms, and U. S. troops were called in 


before the outbreak was put down. 
ANTI-RENT DIFFICULTIES arose in New York. The Van 


Rensselaers, who had for generations held a large tract in 
Rensselaer County, originally obtained under the old patroon 
arrangement (p. 54), had divided their lands into farms, 
which they had leased at nominal rates—a few bushels of 
wheat or fat fowls per year. Small as the rent was, the 
tenants, who had come to regard themselves as the rightful 
owners, refused to pay it and resisted legal processes, The 
disturbances spread to other counties, where lands were held 
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on a like tenure. It was not till the militia were called out 
(1846) and some of the leading Anti-renters were taken and 
punished, that peace was restored. 

MORMON TROUBLES agitated Illinois. The Mormons, or 
“Latter-Day Saints,” originated with Joseph Smith, who 
professed to have received a divine revelation in his ‘“ Book 
of Mormon.” Their creed, allowing polygamy, or a plurality 
of wives, was not very moral, nor were their practices any 
more so; therefore, when about 1,200 of them settled in 
Missouri, the Missourians drove them out. They crossed 
to Illinois, and there in 1840 founded the city of Nauvoo on 
the bank of the Mississippi. 

Various crimes were charged upon the Meme and 
collisions soon occurred with the authorities of Illinois. 
Smith and his brother were arrested, and while in jail killed 
by a mob. Popular feeling became so strong against the 
sect that they could not remain in Illinois, but migrated 
westward, They finally settled in Utah Territory, and built 
their capital and temple on the borders of Great Salt Lake. 
Here, under the leadership of Brigham Young and joined 
by immigrants from Europe as well as from the States, they 
have grown into a powerful community. ‘“ Gentiles,” as the 
Mormons call outsiders, attracted by the mineral riches of 
the territory, have lately helped to populate Utah, though 
their coming was at first discouraged. 

Hew States.—Florida became a state in 1845. Jowa, ad- 
mitted at the same time, did not enter the Union until the 
following year. 

The Annexation of Texas was provided for during Tyler’s 
term. This event requires us to glance at what had taken 
place in Mexico since the beginning of the century. 

The oppression of Spanish officials led the creoles, or 
native Mexicans, after the royal family of Spain had been 
dethroned by Napoleon, to make an effort for their inde- 
pendence. The first insurrectionary movement, begun in 
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1810, failed ; a second, in 1821, succeeded. Gen. Iturbide 
(¢-toor’be-da), under whom the revolution was effected, hav- 
ing been proclaimed emperor and assumed arbitrary power, 
was finally put to death by those who favored a free goy- 
ernment; and under Senta Anns and Victoria, who next 
roso to the head of affairs, a federal republic was formed. 
One by one, we have seen Spain lose all her possessions on 
the mainland of America : Louisiana, by cession to France ; 
Florida, by sale to the United States ; her South American 
provinces, Mexico, and Central America, by revolution. 
Cubs and Porte Rice are about all that remains to her of 
her once proud domain in the New World. 

Texas had been a province of Mexico, largely colonized 
by Americans. Oppressed by the government, the Texans 
had declared their independence, and had virtually estab- 
lished it after a hard struggle, closed in 1836 with the battle 
.of San Jacinte. On this sanguinary field Santa Anna was 
signally defeated -by Gen. Sam Houston (Aew'stun), after- 
ward president of Texas and U.S, Senator. The American 
population of “the Lone Star* Republic,” having rapidly 
increased, in 1844 desired to be admitted into the Union ; 
and, the people of the United States payne plainly, signified 
their wishes on the sub- 
ject, Texas was annexed 
in 1845, 

Election of Polk.—The 
annexation of Texas was 
made the issue at the 
presidential election of 
1844, The democrats, 


* 


. ® The “lone star,” the em- 
blem of the republic, haa, since 
her admission inte the Union 
gelaxy, been adopted as the de- SKK 
vice on her atate seal, Srare Seat or Texas, 
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with James K. Polk as their standard-bearer, declared in 
favor of that measure ; the whigs and their favorite leader, 
Henry Clay, opposed it. Polk was successful, and George 
M. Dallas, of Pennsylvania, was chosen vice-president. 

Magnetic Telegraph.—The proceedings of the conven- 
tion that nominated Mr. Polk were transmitted from Balti- 
more to Washington by the MaGneTIc TELEGRAPH, the suc- 
cess of which was demonstrated by these first dispatches. 
For this great invention in its simplest practical working- 
form, the world is indebted to Samuel F. B. Morse, a native 
of Massachusetts ; it may be ranked among the crowning 
triumphs of human ingenuity. Telegraph-wires were soon 
threading the country in all directions, and now hand in 
band with the railroad they unite the Atlantic with the Pa- 
cific, 

POLK’S ADMINISTRATION, 1845-1849. 

James Knox Polk was a native of North Carolina, but a 
resident of Tennessee, of which state he had been governor. 
James Buchanan, of Pennsylvania, served as his secretary of 
state. 

War with Mexico resulted, as a matter of course, from 
the annexation of Texas, for the Mexican government had 
never recognized the independence of the latter. The old 
south-western boundary of Texas had been the Nueces 
(nwa'sés) River, but the Toxans had claimed to the Rio 
Grande (re’o grahn'’da—great river ; see Map, p. 249): and 
when the United States offered to adjust the boundary by 
negotiation, Mexico rejected the proposal with contempt. 
The U. S. government, therefore, directed Gen. Zachary Tay- 
lor, ‘old Rough and Ready,” as he was nicknamed, here- 
tofore mentioned in connection with the Seminole War, to 
occupy the disputed territory. This he did with a small 
force, taking post at the mouth of the Rio Grande—a move- 
ment which Mexico accepted as a declaration of war. 

We must reserve the history of the Mexican War for 
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another chapter. 
Meanwhile, in 
June, 1846, the 
North-west Boun- 
dary question, | 
which had threat- 
ened to produce a 
rupture with Great 
Britain, was ami- 
cably settled. The 
49th parallel of lat- 
itude and the Strait 
ef San Juan de 
Puca (sahn whahn 
da foo'kak) were is 
adop ted as the di- : Seunz or Mexwe. 
viding line. : 


REVIEW BY BATES, 


Continue the Cusexoncaican Recoan. from page 192, according to the 
following hints. Let the topics be assigned in turn to different pupils, and 
treated exhaustively. ; 


1781 (Four battles}. 1807 (Burr). 1817 (War. Canal.) 
“ (Surrender). « Steamboat}. 1819 (Purchase). 
1988 (Treaty). 1808 (Slave-trade). 1821 (Compromise). 

1787 (Rebellion). 1811 (Battle). 1828 (Death). 
* {Coxistitution). 1812 (War. Surrender.) 1530 (Locomotive). 
1789 (Hirst president}. “ (Land hatile), 1882 (War) 
179) (Gen, Harmer}. (Navas battles). # . (Epidernic), 
Y791 (Gen, St Clair), 1913 (Land battles). «  (Nalligcation). 
* {Discovery}. “ {Naval battles}. 1835 (War). 
1792 (Invention). “ (Tadian camp'gn} 1886 (Battle in Texss} 
1794 (Gen. Wayne}, 1814 (Land battles). 1887 (Revulsion). 
“ {Rebsltion). *« (Naval battles). * (Insurrection), 
- 1399 (Death), “ (Convention). 184] (Death). 
180) (Capital). 1815 (Land battle}, 184% (Bourdary). 
‘* (Tronty). * (Naval battles}. & (Rebellion) 


1808 (War. Parchase.}) (Peace). "1845 (Annexation). 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
THE MEXICAN WAR. 


In treating of the Mexican War, we may consider first 
the movements on the frontier under Gen. Taylor ; next, the 
operations in the north and west directed against Upper Cal- 
ifornia ; and; finally, the march upon the capital, which ended 
the contest. 

TAYLOB’S CAMPAIGN, 

Movements on the Rio Grande.— We left Gen. Taylor at 
the mouth of the Rio Grande, opposite Matamo’ras, Here 
Gen. Ampudia (ahm-poo’de-ah) by the middle of April, 
1846, had collected a large body of Mexicans, and soon 
afterward a reconnoitring party of Americans was cut off. 
The news awakened intense excitement in the United States ; 
and, when a call was made for 50,000 volunteers, four times 
that number offered. 

Gen. Taylor had left a garrison in charge of his supplies 
on the Gulf, twenty miles farther north, at Point Isabel’. 
The Mexicans beginning to swarm across the Rio Grande, 
there was danger of their getting in his rear and taking this 
post. So, leaving a few brave men to hold the fort he had 
erected, afterward called Fort Brown, he marched to Point 
Isabel’ with his main body. The necessary arrangements 
for its defence having becn made, he then set out with a 
provision-train on his return, and on reaching Palo Alto 
(pah'lo ahl’'to), May 8, 1846, found a Mexican army nearly 
three times as large as his own drawn up across his path. 

There was a hard struggle, but Taylor was completely 
victorious. And so he was the following day, at Resaca de 
la Palma (ra-sah'kah da lah pahl'mah), where the defeated 
Mexicans again disputed his passage. It was here that Cap- 
tain May and his dragoons brilliantly charged up to the 
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muzzles of the enemy’s guns, and made prisoner one of 
their genorals in the act of applying a match. The Mexi- 
cans after their discomfiture-fled in confusion across the Rio 
Grande, while Taylor 
reached his fort in 
safety, to the great 
relief of its defenders. 
Eight days’ bombard- || 
ment during his ab- | 
sence had severely 
tried the mettle of 
the little garrison. 

Capture of Monte- 
rey.—Gen. Taylor 
now carried the war 
across the Rio 
Grande, taking Mata- 
moras, and one place 
after another, till he 
reached the fortified 
and well-garrisoned 
city of Monterey 
(mon-ta-ra'). This 
stronghold was car- 
ried by storm Sep- 
tember 23d, Worth, 
Quitman, Butler, and Taylor himself, animating their men to 
prodigies of valor. Saltillo (sahJ-teel’yo) and Victoria were 
next occupied. At this juncture Taylor received orders to 
send the greater part of his troops to Gen. Scott, who was 
preparing for a campaign farther south, to fall back on Mon- 
terey, and merely hold the ground already gained. 

Buena Vista—It was mortifying to Gen. Taylor to be 
thus stopped in his career of victory, but like a good soldier 
he obeyed. The flower of his forces, with many recruits 
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whom Gen. Wool had been drilling into efficiency, were soon 
on their way to swell Scott’s army. Santa Anna meanwhile 
had become president of the republic. Taylor and Wool 
now seemed to be at his mercy, and he hastened to crush 
them with 20,000 men. 

Taylor, however, was not the man to be crushed. In a 
narrow pass at Buena Vista (bwa'nah vees’tah) he awaited 
the approaching Mexicans, with about one-fourth of their 
number. All day the battle raged. In spite of their over- 
whelming numbers and persistent charges, the enemy were 
held in check by’ the artillery of the Americans, and finally 
they were driven from the field (February 23, 1847). Santa 
Anna withdrew during the night, abandoning his dead and 
wounded, Thus gloriously ended Taylor’s campaign. The 
Rio Grande frontier was secured. 


OPERATIONS IN NORTHERN MEXICO. 


Kearny and Doniphan.—Simultaneously with Gen. Tay- 
lor’s operations, important movements had heen made for 
the purpose of reducing the northern provinces of Mexico. 
The U.S. “Army of the West,” under Gen. S. W. Kearny 
(kar'ne), started in June, 1846, from Fort Leavenworth, and 
after a march of 900 miles occupied Santa Fé (fa), the cap- 
ital of New Mexico. Here a new government was ik et 
without opposition, 

Intelligence that California was already in the possession 
of his countrymen decided Kearny not to take his whole 
force thither; so, pushing on himself to the Pacific coast 
with only a few cavalry-men, he left Colonel Don’iphan with 
the main body to overrun the country southward, and effect 
a junction with Taylor’s army. The energetic Doniphan 
carried out his programme, and reached Saltillo in safety, 
after a march of a thousand miles through the heart of the 
enemy’s country, and two victories over armies greatly out- 
numbering his own. Kearny, though in imminent danger 
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from overwhelming forces of Mexicans, accomplished his 
purpose with equal success, arriving in time to take part in 
the closing battle, which completed the establishment of 
American power in Upper California (January 8, 1847). 
Fremont, “the Pathfinder of the Rocky Mountains,” had 
revolutionized California, and codperating with Commodore 
Stockton, who opportunely appeared off the coast, had 4l- 
most subdued it, before Kearny arrived. He had been en- 
gaged in explorations in this quarter prior to the war, and, 
learning of hostile intentions on the part of the Mexican 
governor toward the American settlers on the Sacramento 
River, he had induced the latter to declare their indepen- 
dence. When news was received of the commencement of 
hostilitiés between the two countries, and that a U. S, fleet, 
had arrived, the stars and stripes were substituted for the 
grizzly bear which adorned the flag of independent Califor- 
nia. The Mexicans, in their attempts to crush Fremont and 
his followers, had been repeatedly defeated, and after the 
battle in which Kearny took part gave up the contest. 


. SCOTT'S CAMPAIGN, 


Capture of Vera Craz.—Victory had thus far favored the 
American arms in every battle; but it was felt that, to 
bring the Mexicans to terms, their capital must be taken, 
and this task was assigned to Gen. Winfield Scott, the vet- 
eran of Lundy’s Lane. Assuming the chief command in 
Mexico, Gen. Scott, on the 12th of March, 1847, made a 
landing with 12,000 men at Vera Cruz (for the various places 
mentioned, see Map, p. 249). This city was defended by a 
castle of great strength, which had frowned on the waters 
of the Gulf for more than two centuries ; but both city and 
castle succumbed before Gen. Scott’s guns. 

The March on the Capital—Vera Cruz taken, Scott at 
once began his march into the interior. His route led him 
over the lofty Cordil'leras, up steep ascents, and through 
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difficult passes which afforded every opportunity for defence, 
and which in some cases he was obliged to carry at the point’ 
of the bayonet ; but his march was one series of victories, 
We Gnd him successively at Cerra {xér're) Gordo, routing 
Santa Anne, who fled in such haste ag to leave his wooden 
leg behind—seizing the strong castle of Perote (pa-ro'ta) 
on a towering peak—and occupying the ancient city of 
Puebla (pweb'lah—May 15th). i 

After a brief halt at this point, Gen. Scott, re-enforced, 
continued his march over a succession of table-lands toward 
the city of Mexico. Santa Anna had concentrated his forces 
in and about the capital, the approaches to which for a dis- 
tance of ten miles the Americans found defended by « chain 
of well-planned works. To take these required incredible 
exertions, but nothing could withstand the impetuous 
charges of the assailants. The struggle began on the 20th 
of August. The batteries at Contreras (kon-tra’rahs), the 
well-parrisoned post of San Antonio, the heights of Churn- 
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busco (choo-roo-boos’ko), the strong position of Molino del 
Rey (mo-le'no del ra—king’s mill), and finally Chapultepec 
(chah-pool'ta-pek), “the monarch fortification of the valley 
of Mexico,” were successively taken—Worth, Quitman, Pil- 
low, Twiggs, Shields, Pierce, Cadwallader, and Persifer 
Smith, vying with each other in gallantry. 

Mexic) taken.—On the 14th of September, Gen. Scott 
made his triumphal entry into the Aztec capital, after a oam- 
paign that has had few parallels in history. Santa Anna 
and the remnant of his army had fled from the city the pre- 
ceding night. The Mexican general made his escape to the 
West Indies, and those whom he left in authority were quite 
ready to give up the contest. A treaty was agreed on, and 
peace was proclaimed July 4, 1848. 

* The Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo (gwah-dah-loop'a he- 
dahl’ go), which closed the war, provided that Mexico should 
make over to the United States California and New Mexico, 
as well as her claim to the disputed territory between the 
Nueces and the Rio Grande. The United States was to pay 
for the vast tract thus ceded $15,000,000, and to assume 
debts due from Mexico to American citizens to the amount 
of $3,500,000. The Gadsden purchase five years afterward 
secured to the United States another piece of northern Mex- 
ico, south of the Gila (Aelah) River. bee 

These acquisitions completed the territory of the United 
States as at present constituted, with the exception of Alas- 
ka, at the north-western extremity of the continent, bought 
from Russia in 1867 for $7,200,000. By referring to the 
Map on the next page, the student can see the extent 
of the country at the close of the Revolutionary War, the 
several tracts that have been subsequently added, and the 
names of the states that have been formed from them re- 
spectively. 

California—The value of the territory first ceded by 
Mexico was little suspected at the time; but in January, 
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1848, a discovery was made which startled the world, and 
showed that the United States had indeed gained a prize. 
In a bed of sand deposited by the waters of the American 
River, a tributary of the Sacramento, were found some glit- 
tering particles that proved to be gold. An abundance of 
the precious metal was soon discovered in the neighborhood. 
The excited people deserted their ranchos, and hastened to 
the favored spot with picks and pans. The news spread to 
the States, was borne over the Atlantic, crossed the Pacific 
to distant China, and attracted hundreds of emigrants from 
all lands to California. Within four years the population 
reached a quarter of a million. San Francisco, from a vil- 
lage of a few mean huts, assumed the proportions of a flour- 
ishing city. Gold was found in various quarters. In twenty 
years the yield amounted to $900,000,000. The supply is 
still unexhausted, averaging about $20,000,000 annually. 

Wisconsin was added to the Union in 1848, and the fol- 
lowing March Minnesota Territory was organized. Rail- 
roads were rapidly developing the West, and cities spring- 
ing up as if by magic. The Map on page 238 shows the 
situation of some of the states formed from the Louisiana 
Purchase, with a few of their principal cities and the dates 
at which they were founded. 

Political Matters.—An attempt to exclude slavery from 
territory that might be acquired by the war, had been made 
as early as 1846. The Wilmot Proviso, so called from its 
proposer, had been rejected by Congress ; but a party was 
organized, under the name of “ Free-Soilers,” to support the 
principle it involved. They brought into the field, as their — 
presidential candidate at the next election, Ex-President 
Van Buren. The democrats nominated Gen. Lewis Cass, 
U.S. senator from Michigan ; the whigs, Gen. Taylor, whose 
faithful services in Mexico gave him strong claims on the 
nation. Taylor was elected, and at the same time Millard 
Fillmore, of New York, became vice-president. 
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ABSTRACT OF THE PRINCIPAL EVENTS OF THE 
MEXICAN WAR. 


Use as a review io the way heretofore directed. 


1846, Mexicans commence hostilities, capturing Captain Thornton, Apr. 26. 
Gen. Taylor defeata Gen. Arista (ah-recs'tah) at Palo Alto, May 8. 
Geo. Taylor defeats Gen. Arista at Resaca de la Palma, May 9. 
Fort Brown bombarded by Gen. Ampudia, May 2-9, 
Congress formally declares that war exists, May 11. 
Taylor takes possession of Matamoras, May 18. 
Revolutionary movements in California, July, August. 
Taylor takes Monterey from Ampudia, Sept. 24. [Dec. 25. 
Col. Doniphan defeats Gen. Ponce de Leon at Bracito (brah-the'to) 
1847, Battle of San Gabriel (sahn gah-bre-el'), California, Jan. 8. 
Taylor defeats Santa Anna at Buena Vista, Feb. 23. 
Col. Doniphan defeats Gen. Trias (tre'ahs) at Sacramento, Feb. 28. 
Gen. Scott lands at Vera Cruz, March 9. 
Vera Cruz and the adjacent castle surrender to Scott, March 27. 
Scott defeats Santa Anna at Cerro Gordo, Apr. 18. [May 15. 
Scott takes Jalapa (hah-lah'pah), Apr. 19; Perote, Apr. 22; Puebla, 
Scott defeats Gen. Valencia at Contreras, Aug, 20. 
Scott defeats Santa Anna at Churubusco, Aug. 20. 
Worth takes San Antonio, Aug. 20. 
Worth defeats Gen Alvarez (ahl'vah-reth) at Molino del Rey, Sept. 8. 
Heights of Chapultepec carried by the Americans, Sept. 13. 
Americans enter the capital in tnumph, Sept. 14. 
1848. Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo signed, Feb. 2. 
Peace proclaimed in the United States by President Polk, July 4. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
TAYLOR, FILLMORE, PIERCE, BUCHANAN. 


TAYLOR’S ADMINISTRATION, 1849-1850. 


President Taylor was a resident of Louisiana, though ne 
had been born in Virginia and reared in Kentucky. He had 
never held any political position, but in his military career 
had, as we have seen, been eminently successful. John M. 
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Clayton, of Delaware, was appointed secretary of state. 
The vice-president was a New Yorker by birth and resi- 
dence. He had attained distinction at the bar, and served 
in Congress. 

Slavery Discussions—During this administration, the 
Union was shaken to its centre by exciting discussions on 
questions connected with the territory recently acquired 
from Mexico. California, peopled with unexampled rapidity, 
asked to be admitted as a state, with a constitution probibit- 
ing slavery. But part of its territory was south of the line 
fixed by the Missouri Compromise ; its admission as a free 
state would give the North a preponderance of votes in the 
Senate, and would be the signal, so the Southern leaders 
declared, for the disruption of the Union. Then it was that 
Henry Clay came forward a second time as the great peace- 
maker, pdvocating concession and forbearance with an elo- 
quence that melted every heart, and inducing Congress, after 
long debate, to pass a compromise bill that settled all the 
important points at issue. 

The Omnibus Bill, as it was called, provided that Califor- 
nia should be admitted as a free state; that $10,000,000 
should be paid to Texas, in consideration of her giving up 
all claim to New Mexico ; that New Mexico and Utah, which 
had before been without governments, should be organized 
as territories with no restrictions as to slavery ; that the re- 
turn of fugitive slaves should be insured by a more rigorous 
law ; and that the slave-trade should be abolished in the 
District of Columbia. 

National Bereavements,—While the pulse of the nation 
was still beating high under the excitements of the slavery 
agitation, President Taylor died (July 9, 1850). Mr. Fill- 
more succeeded to the presidency, and Clayton gave way to 
Daniel Webster as secretary of state. 

Nor was the loss of the president the only affliction that 
tried the nation about this time. There had been three 
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great statesmen acknowledged for years as leaders, though 
never called by politicians to the highest office—Calhoun, 
the champion of states’-rights and Southern interesta—Clay, 
the idol of the West—-2zad Webster, the giant intellect of 
New England. Seldom has any deliberative body listened 
to eloquence that could rival the close and vehement reason- 
ing of Calhoun, the persuasive and infectious enthusiasm of 
Clay, or Webster's grand diction and trenchant arguments, 
One after another, these bright ornaments of the Senate 
passed away; Calhoun shortly before the president's death, 


Clay and Webster during the succeeding administration, in’ 
1852. 
FILLMORE'S ADMINISTRATION, 1850-1853. 


Foreign Relations——After Fillmere’s signature to the 
Omnibus Bill had for a time settled the slavery question, his 
term was undisturbed, except by temporary troubles with 
Spain and Great Britain. 

In the former case, “ filibusters ” under Gen. Lopez, fitting 
out an expedition in the United States contrary to law, and 
making a descent on Cuba for the purpose of revolutionizing 
it, came near embroiling our government with Spsin. Lopez 
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was defeated and executed at Havana. Soon afterward, 
France and England, fearing that the United States had de- 
signs on Cuba, asked this country to unite with them in a 
“tripartite treaty ” guaranteeing the possession of that isl- 
and to Spain. Edward Everett, of Massachusetts, Webster’s 
successor as secretary of state, while disavowing all inten- 
tion of infringing on the rights of Spain, declined to enter 
into any such agreement, and reiterated the Monroe doctrine 
ia the most emphatic terms. 

The misunderstanding with Great Britain, having refer- 
ence to the right of fishing on the Banks of Newfoundland, 
was amicably settled by negotiation. 

When the time approached for another presidential elec- 
tion, Gen, Winfield Scott was put in nomination by the 
whigs ; Franklin Pierce, of New Hampshire, by the demo- 
crats. The latter, with William R. King, of Alabama, his 
fellow-candidate, was elected. 


PIERCE’S ADMINISTRATION, 1853-1857. 


President Pierce had been a successful lawyer in his na- 
tive state, which he had represented in both houscs of Con- 
gress, and had also acquitted himself creditably as a general 
in the Mexican War. He called William L. Marcy, of New 
York, to the first place in the cabinet. 

Foreign Relations.—Several important questions arose 
with foreign nations during this administration. First came 
a boundary-dispute with Mexico, which was settled by the 
Gadsden purchase already referred to. Next, a sharp dis- 
cussion tock place with Austria as to the right of that coun- 
try to seize, in a neutral port, one of her subjects who bad 
taken part in the Hungarian Revolution, but had subse- 
quently declared his intention of becoming an American 
citizen. The position taken by the United States, that the 
seizure was unlawful, was established, and the Hungarian in 
question was given up. 
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The opening of Japan, before shut out from commercial 
relations with the rest of the world by its jealousy of for- 
eigners, was effected in 1854. A squadron under Commo- 
dore Perry, a brother of the hero of Lake Erie, having vis- 
ited the Japanese waters, the emperor was induced to sign a 
treaty by which Americans were allowed to trade at certain 
ports. The privilege was subsequently extended to other 
nations. 

Six years after, ambassadors bringing the treaty arrived 
in the United States. They were received as guests of the 
nation, and took back with them such impressions of the 
outer world, received during their tour, that since their re- 
turn Japan has laid aside its distrust of foreigners and seized 
with avidity on the improvements of other countries. It 
has also communicated with the treaty-powers by subse- 
quent embassies, has sent over young men to be educated, 
has organized schools, has introduced steamboats, railroads, 
and telegraphs, and under the new order of things is making 
rapid progress. 

Sectional excitement was revived with greater violence 
than ever during Pierce’s term, It arose from the introduc- 
tion of a bill into Congress by Senator Douglas, of Llinois, 
providing for the organization of a vast tract west of Mis- 
souri, Iowa, and Minnesota, into two territories, Kansas and 
Nebraska, which should be exempted from the operation of 
the Missouri Compromise, and allowed to come in as free or 
slave states according to the decision of their citizens at the 
time of their admission. This firebrand kindled anew the 
flame of sectional strife ; but the friends of “ popular sov- 
ereignty,” as it was called, had a majority in Congress, and 
in May, 1854, passed the bill. 

Then began a terrible struggle between the partisans 
and opponents of slavery to secure Kansas, by peopling it 
with settlers in sympathy with their respective views. On 
the one hand, antislavery men from the North-west and the 
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East flocked into 
the new territory ; 
and on the other, 
Soutberners went 
in with their 
slaves, while Mis- 
sourlang were 
charged with 
crossing the ber- 
der by hundreds 
and controlling 
the elections. Two 
sets of territorial 
oficers were 
chosen. Anarchy, 
civil war, and all 
their attendant 
evils, followed. 
For two years | 
(1855-57) “bleed- ~ % AND INDIAN TRanrranh 

ing Kansas” thus suffered, eKeraetel by the general gov- 

ernment; but at last, in 1861, it was admitted as a free 

state, ag was alao Nebraska in 1867. 

Political Afgira—With Clay and Webster, the old whig 
party passed away. ‘Some of its supporters, opposed to 
allowing too much influence in political matters to foreign- 
ers, joined the “ American ” party, which in 1856 nominated 
Mr. Fillmore for the presidency. The democrats, declaring 
for the extension of slavery wherever it found its way by 
the popular voice, named James Buchanan, of Pennsylvania, 
and John C. Breckinridge, of Kentucky, as their candidates. - 

' Jolm C, Fremont was the standard-bearer of the Free-soilers, : 
or Republicans, whose cardinal doctrine was the exclusion 
of slavery from the territories. Buchanan and Breckinridge 
were elected, and inaugurated March 4, 1857. 
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BUCHANAN’S ADMINISTRATION, 1857-1861. 


President Buchanan, besides serving in both houses of 
Congress and as secretary of state under Polk, had repre- 
sented his country at the courts of St. Petersburg and Lon- 
don. He invited Gen. Lewis Cass, of Michigan, to the chief 
seat in the cabinet. 

Atlantic Telegraph.— Another of the great triumphs that 
mark the world’s progress was achieved during Buchanan’s 
administration. This was the completion of a submarine 
telegraph from Newfoundland to Ireland. Messages were 
received, and the feasibility of the enterprise was proved, 
though the line soon ceased to work. In 1866 another 
cable was successfully laid, and messages are now con- 
stantly transmitted across the ocean with rapidity and pre- 
cision. 

We have, besides, to record a general business depres- 
sion in the fall succeeding Buchanan’s inauguration ; also, 
the admission of Minnesota into the sisterhood of states in 
1858, and Oregon in 1859. But the chief feature of this 
period was the continued agitation of the slavery question, 

The “Dred Scott” Decision of the U. S. Supreme Court, 
in 1857, that slaves could be carried by their owners into 
the territories or free states without thereby gaining their 
freedom, awakened violent feeling in the North, and Jed to 
the passage of “Personal Liberty Bills” in several of the 
states, to prevent the return of fugitive slaves. On the 
other hand, “ Joan Brown’s Rar,” in 1859, raised the blood 
of the southern people to fever-heat. 

This attempt to liberate the slaves by giving them an 
opportunity to rise, was undertaken by twenty-one men in- 
spired and headed by John Brown, who had figured as a 
prominent antislavery leader in Kinsas. They succeeded 
in seizing the U.S. arsenal at Harper’s Ferry, Va., on the 
-Potomac, but were not supported as they had hoped to be, 
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and were shortly overpowered by a force of U. S. marines. 
Except two who escaped, all that participated in the move- 
ment were either killed in the struggle, or taken and hanged; 
the latter fate was Brown’s. These events arrayed section 
against section with a bitterness that party leaders and a 
partisan press inflamed almost to frenzy. 

Secession.— When, then, in 1860, Abraham Lincoln, of 
Illinois, the candidate of the republican party, was elected 
to the presidency (over Stephen A. Douglas, who was sup- 
ported by one wing of the democracy; John C. Breckin- 
ridge, representing the other ; and John Bell, of Tennessee, 
the nominee of the “Constitutional Union Party ”), the 
southern leaders regarded it as a menace to slavery, and 
proceeded to break up the Union. Efforts at conciliation 
were made in Congress and out of it, by a Peace Conference, 
proposed constitutional amendments, etc., but in vain. A 
convention of the people of South Carolina, December 20, 
1860, declared the connection between that state and the 
Federal Union dissolved, and in the course of six weeks the 
example was followed by Mississippi, Florida, Alabama, 
Georgia, Louisiana, and Texas, 

The next steps were the withdrawal of the senators and 
representatives of the seceded states from Congress, and 
the formation at Montgomery, Ala. (February 4, 1861), of 
a union under the title of “the Confederate States of 
America.” Jefferson Davis, of Mississippi, an able officer in 
the Mexican War, and subsequently a prominent defender 
of southern rights in the U. S. Senate, was chosen presi- 
dent, and Alexander H. Stephens, of Georgia, vice-president. 
The forts, navy-yards, and arsenals, in the seceded _stutes, 
with their contents, were seized ; and a detachment of U. S. 
troops in Texas was surrendered to the state authorities 
Little was done to prevent these movements by Mr. Bu 
chanan, who, on the 4th of March, 1861, gave up the presi- - 
dential chair to his successor, 
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REVIEW BY DATES. 


Continue the Curonotocicat Recorp from page 247, according to the 
following suggestions. Use as a review in the manner heretofore directed. 


1846 (War). 1850 (Deaths). 1854 (Bill passed). 
“(Four battles). “ (Cuba). “« (Japan). 

1847 (Eight battles). “(Bill passed). 1857 (Telegraph). 
“(Capital taken), 1852 (Deaths). 1859 (“ Dred Scott”). 

1848 (Treaty). 1853 (Purchase). “ (Raid). 
(Discovery). “ (Austria). 1860 (South Carolina). 


Map, p. 954.—Bound the United States as constituted at the close of 
the Revolutionary War. What territory was orgavized in 1787? What 
states have been formed out of the Territory North-west of the Obio, and 
in what years respectively? From what did the Ohio River separate the 
Territory North-west of the Ohio? What states were formed out of the 
Territory South of the Ohio, and when? Out of what were Mississippi 
and Alabama formed? When and how was Florida obtained, and when 
did it become a state ? 

What was the largest tract obtained by the United States by purchase ® 
Describe the situation and extent of the Louisiana Purchase. What states 
have been formed from it? What states have been formed from the Mexi- 
can Ceasion? What territories? What river separates the original Mexi- 
can Ceasion from the Gadsden Purchase ® What territories were formed in 
part from the Gadsden Purchase? When did Minnesota become a state ? 
From what was it formed? When did Colorado become a state? From 
what was it formed ? 


CHAPTER XXX. 
THE CIVIL WAR, 1861-1866. 


President Lincoln was a self-made man. Born in Ken- 
tucky in 1809, and brought up in Indiana to farm-labor 
which left him few opportunities for obtaining an education, 
he had finally settled in Illinois, studied law, and attained 
politicaleminence. Hecalled Wm. H. Seward, of New York, 
to the department of state ; Salmon P. Chase, of Ohio, to 
the treasury; and to the war department Simon Cameron, 
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of Pennsylvania, succeeded within a year by Edwin M. Stan- 
ton. Hannibal Hamlin, of Maine, was vice-president. 

Fall of Fort Sumter.—Of the national posts within the 
limita of the seceded states, President Lincoln found in pos- 
session of the government only Fort Pickens at Pensacola, 
the works at the Florida Keys, and Fort Sumter in Charles- 
ton harbor, The last-named post, held by Major Anderson 
with seventy-nine men, Buchanan had tried to re-enforce, but 
the vessel he sent had been turned back by Confederate bat- 
teries. Lincoln renewed the attempt, but with no better 
success, The Confederates, regarding the intention to sup- 
ply the fort by force as a declaration of war, summoned Major 
Anderson to surrender. He declined, and Gen. Beauregard 
(bo're-gard), who was in command of 6,000 Confederate 
volunteers that had gathered at Charleston, on the 12th of 
April commenced a furious bombardment. Major Anderson 
replied to the fire, but after thirty-four hours was obliged to 
give up the unequal contest and capitulate. 

The Consequences,—News of the fall of Sumter created 
intense excitement both north and south. President Lincoln 
at once called for 75,000 men, to serve far three months, and 
in the non-slaveholding states his appeal met with a hearty 
response. Not so, however, in the remaining southern mem- 
bers of the Union or the border states. Virginia formally 
seceded, April 17th; and this step was immediately followed 
by the seizure of the armory at Harper’s Ferry and of the 
navy-yard at Norfolk. Arkansas, North Carolina, and Ten- 
nessee, were not long behind “the Old Dominion,” making 
cleven states arrayed against the Federal government. 

The people of Maryland were divided in sentiment, some 
of the residents of Baltimore sympathizing so strongly with 
the Confederates that they assailed a body of Massachusetts 
troops passing through that city for the defence of Washing- 
ton (April 19tb). The decided course of Captain (afterward 
General) Lyon, who commanded the U.S. arsenal at St. 

12 
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Louis, checked the secession movement in Missouri; while 
Kentucky, though not teking part against the Union, re- 
fused at first to furnish troops for ite support. 


OPERATIONS OF 1861. 


First Movements, Immediately after the secession of 
Virginia, large bodies of southern troops were thrown up 
into that state, and Richmond was made the capital of the 
Confederacy. On the Union side, volunteers rapidly flocked 
in, and Gen. Scott assumed command. The authorities at 
Washington acted with promptness and energy. Steamers 
were bought, and fitted up as gunboats to blockade the 
southern ports, The government factorice and founderies 
were driven to the utmost to produce arms and ordnance, 
particularly improved rifléd cannon, the northern arsenals 
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having been nearly emptied of their supplies during the pre- 
ceding administration. The president, beginning to appre- 
ciate the magnitude of the struggle that was.at hand, called 
for additional men to serve during the war; and Congress, 
summoned for an extra session, made snipe appropriations 
for the expenses to be incurred, 
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Operations in Virginia—A large body of Federal troops 
having thus been brought into the field, forward movements 
were made in Virginia about the same time at several dif- 
ferent points. Gen. Butler, in command of Fortress Mon- 
roe, near the mouth of the James River (see Map, p. 273), 
sent out a detachment to surprise a Confederate post at Lit- 
tle Bethel ; but the attempt failed, and the troops, having 
gone on to Big Bethel, were there repulsed. 

Colonel Wallace was more successful in a dash which he 
made on Romney (June 11th) with a division of Gen. Patter- 
son’s army, which had been in camp in Pennsylvania ; and 
shortly after the main body marched up the Shenandoah 
Valley, the Confederates retiring before them to Winchester. 
Farther west, decisive advantages were gained for the Union 
cause—by Gen. Morris, at Philippi;* by Gen. George B. 
McClellan, at Rich Mountain and Carrick’s Ford; by Gen. 
Rosecrans, at Carnifex Ferry; by Gen. Kelly, near Rom- 
ney—and in subsequent minor engagements; so that, by 
the end of the year, Federal authority was completely estab- 
lished in western Virginia. 

Butt Run.—The great battle of 1861, however, was to 
be fought nearer Washington. To prevent an advance of 
the Federal troops from the direction of this city, the Con- 
federates bad concentrated their principal force under Beau- 
regard near Manassas Junction, twenty-seven miles west of 
Alexandria. Gen. McDowell, sent to dislodge them, with a 
large army of volunteers, found them posted in force at Bull 
Run, and a desperate battle took place (July 21st). 

The Unionists at first had the advantage ; but Gen. Jo- 
seph E. Johnston, having withdrawn most of his army from 
Winchester without the knowledge of Patterson, who had 
been sent expressly to prevent him from joining Beaure- 
gard, reached the ficld just in time to turn the tide of bat- 


* The precise dates of the different battles will be found in the Abstract 
at the close of the chapter. 
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tle. Victory almost won was changed into « defeat, a panic, 
8 rout,—which, secording to official figures, cost the Fed- 
erals 2,952 men. By their success in this first great battle, 
the cause of the 
Confederates 
was materisily 
strengthened in 
the border states. 

Washington 
waa now in dan- 
ger; and, the 
aged Scott desir- 
ing to transfer the 
responsibilities of 
his position to 
younger shoul- 
ders, Gen. Me. 
Clelian, fresh 
from his  anuc- 
cesses in western 
Virginia, waa in- 
trusted with the 
command of the 
Army of the Po- 


tomac. Regi- 
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ried forward, and the Federals were soon sufficiently strong 
again to attempt aggressive movements. On the 21st of 
October, they met with a sanguinary defeat at Ball’s Bluff, 
en the Potomae shove Washington, but two months later 
were encouraged by an important advantage geined at 
Dranesville, Virginia. 

The Struggle in Missouri. —Meanwhile, though Missouri 
had determined to remain in the Union, her governor and 
some of the state troops had taken up arms for the Confed- 
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erate cause. The restraints of law were removed, and vio- 
lence ran riot throughout the state. Soon civil war com- 
menced in earnest, Gen. Lyon and Colonel Sigel (se‘gel), on 
the part of the Union, making head as best they could 
against Gen. Price and his Missourians, supported by Mc- 
Culloch and a force from Arkansas and Texas, 

Victory, for the most part, sided with the Confederates. 
Gen, Lyon fell at the head of his men, in a severe action at 
Wilson’s Creek, August 10th. This was followed, the next 
month, by the 
Sacrewucn of 
Colonel Maulli- 
gan and 2,640 
national troops 
to Gen. Price 
and a superior 
force at Lex- 
ington, Final- 
ly, in Novem- 
ber, a Union 
force from Cai- 
ro, Illinois, in 
an attack upon 
Belmont, on 
the Mississippi 
River, after driving back the Confederates and burning 
their camp, suffered heavy loss in making their way back to 
the landing-place. Gen. Fremont, who had charge of the 
department after Lyon’s fall until November, could not pre- 
vent the Confederates from gaining possession of s great 
part of the state. 

Naval Operations —Two important positions on the coast 
of Carolina were taken by naval expeditions fitted out by 
the national government in the latter part of the year; the 
forts at Hatteras Inlet by Commodore Stringham and Gen. 
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Butler, and the fine harbor of Port Royal, with its defences, 
by Commodore Du Pont and Gen. Thomas W. Sherman, A 
blockade was maintained along the coast, but on dark 
nights fast-sailing craft would sometimes slip past the Fed- 
eral vessels, carrying out cargoes of cotton and bringing 
back much-needed supplies. Several Confederate priva- 
teers, also, got out upon the ocean, and inflicted great loss 
on northern commerce. ’ 

An incident which occurred in November of this year 
came near involving the Federa] government in war with 
Great Britain. Mason and Slidell, appointed Confederate 
ambassadors to England and France, had run the blockade, 
and at Havana embarked on the Trent, a British mail-vessel. 
Captain Wilkes, in the U. S. steamer San Jacinto, over- 
hauled them shortly after leaving port, took them off the 
Trent, and thus provoked from Great Britain loud com- 
plaints of the indignity offered to her flag and demands for 
reparation. The threatened collision was avoided by a 
prompt disavowal of the seizure and the restoration of the 
prisoners. 

OPERATIONS OF 1862. 

The beginning of the year 1862 found not less than 
450,000 national troops in the field, nearly half of whom 
were under McClellan’s command near Washington. While 
he was disciplining them into an efficient army for a move- 
ment on the Confederate capital, important operations were 
going on elsewhere, with the view to a general invasion 
southward farther west, and the securing of important 
points on the coast as bases of operation and for the main- 
tenance of a more efficient blockade. 

Movements in the West.—Krntucky became the princi- 
pal battle-field early in the year. A decisive Union victory 
gained January 19th at Mill Springs, by Gen. George H. 
Thomas, freed the eastern part of the state from the Con- 
federates, while still more important successes were achieved 
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in the west. <A fleet of gunboats and mortar-boats had 
been prepared during the winter at Cairo, IN. These, man- 
aged by Commodore Foote and acting in connection with a 
land-force under Gen. Ulysses 8, Grant, in February effected 
the capture of Forts Henry and Donelson, situated respee- 
tively on the Tennessee and the Cumberland River, in north- 
western Tennessee {see Map, p. 269). The loss of these 
positions and the 10,000 men they contained obliged Gen. 
A. S, Johnston, the Confederate commander of the depart- 
ment, to retire to the south of the Tennessee River. 
Tewnxssex.—The Federal forces soon took Nashville, 
with valuable stores collected there. Pushing on to the 
south, they finally reached Pittsburg Landing on the Ten- 
nesses River, near the state-lines Here they were con- 
fronted by a large body of Confederates, under A. 8. John- 
ston and Beauregard. While Grant, who commanded on 
the Union side, was waiting at this point for Gen. Buell to 
join him with re-enforcements, he was suddenly attacked by 
the Confederates, who captured one division of his army, 
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and drove the rest with severe loss to the river, where the 
gunboats protected them (April 6th). 

During the night Buell came up, and the next day the 
Federals assumed the offensive, and in turn drove back the 
Confederates. These desperate encounters, generally called 
the battle of Shiloh, from Shiloh Church which stood near 
the landing, were attended with great loss of life ; they cost 
the national army in killed, wounded, and prisoners, nearly 
14,000 men—the Confederates, 10,700, including Gen. John- 
ston, who fell in the first day’s fight. Gen. Halleck, who 
now assumed command of the Federal army, followed the 
Confederates across the state-line to Corinth, Miss.; but 
without waiting for his attack at that point, they fell back 
still farther after destroying their magazines. 

Istanp No. 10.—When Kentucky was abandoned, the 
Confederate division that had occupied Columbus seized 
Island No, 10 in the Mississippi, with the view of controlling 
the navigation of that river. Gen. Pope with a land-force, 
and Commodore Foote with his flotilla, attacked them in 
this strong position, and made it untenable. On their at- 
tempting to withdraw, Pope intercepted them and took 
6,000 prisoners (April 8th). ‘The river being now open, the 
Union fleet ran down to Fort Pillow (see Map, p. 269), 
which was evacuated by the enemy after a bombardment of 
several weeks, and the defeat of their gunboats and rams in 
the river. As the fruit of this success and another victory 
over the Confederate flotilla, Commodore Davis, on the 6th 
of June, took the important city of Memphis. 

BrYonp THE Mississippi, the Confederate troops had 
all this time been too hard pressed to succor their friends 
in the struggles just recounted. Gen. Curtis had driven 
them from Missouri ; and when, re-enforced, they made a 
stand at Pea Ridge, in the north-western corner of Arkansas, 
he inflicted a severe defeat upon them after three coe 
bard fighting (March 6, 7, 8). 
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Movements on the Atlantic Coast.— While the Union arms 
were thus generally crowned with success in the west, the 
Union flag was no less triumphant on the Atlantio coast. 
First came the. capture of the Confederate post on Roanoke 
Island. This was accomplished, February 8th, by an expe- 
dition from Fortress Monroe, under Gen. Ambrose BE. Burn- 
side and Commodore Goldsborough. The capture of New- 
bern and Beaufort (bu‘fort), and the works that defended 
them, speedily followed. Somewhat later Fort Pulaski was 
reduced by bombardment, and Savannah was thus sealed - 
against blockade-runners, Similar successes were gained on 
the Florida coast. 

The Monitor.— March 8, 1862, was signalized by an 
attack of the Confederate ram Virginia on the Union fleet 
in Hampton Roads, and the destruction of the wooden 
frigates Cumberland 
and Congress with a | 
number of their men. 
The Virginia was built 
on the hull of the U. 
S. frigate Merrimac, 
which had been sunk 
at Norfolk when the 
war began. Ordinary 
projectiles made no 
impression on her pon- 
derous iron-plated sides, and the utmost consternation pre- 
vailed lest, after finishing her work of destruction in the 
Roads, she should run out to sea and commit havoc among 
the shipping in northern ports. 

But that same night the Monitor, an iron vessel with a 
revolving turret, built by Er’icsson and commanded by Cap- 
tain Worden (wur’den), reached Fortress Monroe. When 
the next morning the Virginia steamed out of Norfolk, to 
renew the work of the preceding day, the little Monitor 
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boldly engaged her, and so damaged the formidable iron-clad 
in a five-hour engagement that she withdrew once more to 
Norfolk. Government at once showed its appreciation of 
the Monitor's efficiency by ordering several other floating 
batteries of the same pattern, 

Capture of New Orleans —The severest loss experienced 
by the Confederates at this time was that of the commercial 
metropolis of the south-west, New Orleans. It was taken 
on the 25th of April by a fleet under Admiral Farragut and 
- a land-force under Gen. B. F. Butler. The admiral ran past 
Forts St. Philip and Jackson below the city (Map, p. 228), 
and these defences surrendered to Commodore Porter’a mor- 
tar-boats three days afterward. Gen. Butler took command 
in New Orleans, and the fleet proceeded up the river to re- 
duce other places on its banks, 

McClellan's Peninsular Campaign.—All winter the troops 
under McClellan had been employed in no active service ex- 
cept picket-duty, though “On to Richmond!” had for some 
time been the popular 
ery at the north, But 
before the 1st of April, 
the Confederates having 
been defeated at Win- 
chester March 23d, and 
, having fallen back from 
<= Manassas to 4 new line 
of defence on the Rap- 
“so pahannock, the Army of 
the Potomac was in mo- 
tion, It was carried by 
water from Alexandria to Fortress Monroe, and from the 
latter point marched up the peninsula between the James 
and the York, this route having been selected on account of 
the facilities afforded by the rivers for the transportation of 
supplies. 


Picker-pory. 
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The Confederates, to whom the gaining of time for the 
completion of their defences about Richmond was all-im- 
portant, resisted the advance of the Union army at York- 
town, and again at Williamsburg, but were obliged to give 
way. Steadily pressing on, McClellan by the close of May 
found himself but seven miles from Richmond, About that 
city Gen. Joseph E. Johnston had concentrated his forces. 
Norfolk, being thus left undefended, was occupied by Gen. 
Wool with a fofce from Fortress Monroe; and, the Confed- 
erates having blown up their ram Virginia, the James River 
was opened to the Federal fleet as far as Drewry’s Bluff, 
eight miles from Richmond, where the gunboats were driven 
back by powerful batteries. 

McClellan had expected to be joined by another corps 
from Washington, on his march to Richmond. The success- 
ful movements, however, made in the Shenandoah Valley 
by Generals Ewell and Jackson (familiarly called “ Stonewall 
Jackson ” from his having stood with his men as firm as a 
stone-wall, in the battle of Bull Run) had obliged the presi- 
dent to retain the expected re-enforcements for the defence 
of the capital. Thus left to bis own resources and with his 
ranks thinned by the malaria of the Chickahominy Swamps, 
McClellan was attacked at Fair Oaks, May 31st. The Con- 
federates were repulsed; and Gen. Johnston, having been 
wounded, was succeeded in command by Gen. Robert E. 
Lee, son of the ‘“ Light-horse Harry” whose exploits have 
been related iu the history of the Revolution. 

Notwithstanding the advantage gained at Fair Oaks, the 
situation of the Federal army was becoming critical. Jack- 
son having joined Lee, McClellan found it necessary to 
change his base to the James River, where his communications 
would be protected by the gunboats. On commencing this 
movement, he was furiously attacked by the Confederates, 
and for seven days, from June 25th to July Ist, there was 
almost continuous fighting. Mechanicsville, Gaines’s Mill, 
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Savage’s Station, White-Oak Swamp, and Charles City 
Cross Roads, were successively the scenes of bloody battles ; 
not till the Union army 
reached Malvern Hill 
(July 1) was the Con- 
federate pursuit stopped. 
After this terrible or- 
deal, McClellan’s men 
found rést and safety at 
Harrison’s Landing, on 
the James. 

Lee’s First Invasion. 
—Richmond being safe, 
} Lee now assumed the 
| offensive, pushing rap- 
} idly to the north. His 
} advance was first resist- 
ed at Cedar Mountain 
(see Map, p. 268) ; but 
Gen. Pope, in command of the forces that had been gath- 
ered for the defence of Washington, was driven back from 
one position to another, delaying his assailants, but unable 
to hold them in check. 

The Union army suffered heavily a second time at Bull 
Run, and again at Chantilly, where Generals Stevens and 
Philip Kearney fell. By stubbornly disputing the way, 
Pope gained time for McClellan’s army, which had been sent 
for with all speed, to reach the scene of action. Thus Wash- 
ington was saved. Meanwhile 600,000 more men had been 
called for by the president. 

Lee now crossed the Potomac into Maryland. Early in 
September, Frederick and Hagerstown were occupied ; but 
McClellan, who had superseded Pope, was not far behind, 
and on the 14th Lee had to give him battle at South Moun- 
tain. The Confederate arms here met with a reverse, but it 
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was counterbalanced the next day by the capture of Har- 
per’s Ferry and 11,600 men by Stonewall Jackson. On the 
17th another great battle was fought, at Antietam (un-te’- 
tam) Creek. McClellan was the victor, but the loss on both 
sides was severe, and Lee was allowed to reoross the Poto- 
mac unmolested, 

Barnside’s Campaign.—In November, Gen. Burnside was 
appointed to the command in Virginia in McClellan's place. 
He resolved on an advance to Richmond from the north, and 


Consravonas a Poxroox-Bewes, 


soon had his army on the bank of the Rappahannock, oppo- 
site Fredericksburg. Lee promptly appeared on the other 
side, and, before Burnside could bridge the river with pon- 
toons, he hed the heights back of the city strongly fortified. 
Burnside croased and made desperate efforts to carry Lee’s 
position ; bat it was in vain, and the national army recrossed 
the Rappahannock, diminished by 12,000 men. ‘The capture 
of Richmond seemed as far off as ever, y 
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Western Movements.—The Confederates bad not given 
up Kentucky. Two armies, commanded respectively by 
Generals Kirby Smith and Bragg, entered the state, and de- 
feating the Union forces at Richmond and Munfordsville 
(see Map, p. 269), threatened Cincinnati and Louisville. 
Gen. Lewis Wallace saved the former city ; Gen. Buell, 
though slow in his movements, the latter. In October, Buell 
engaged the Confederates at Perryville, Ky., with success, 
and Bragg fell back across the state-line. At the close of 
the year, one of the most obstinate actions of the war took 
place between Bragg and Gen. Rosecrans, by whom Buell 
had been superseded, at Murfreesboro, Tenn., resulting Jan- 
vary 3, 1863, in a Union victory. Rosecrans had previous- 
ly defeated a Confederate army under Gen. Price at Ju’ka, 
in the north-east corner of Mississippi, aud repulsed Gen- 
erals Price and Van Dorn from Corinth. 

Financial Measurea—The war was costing a million and 
a quarter dollars a day. To meet this great expense, Con- 
gress imposed heavy taxes and duties, and authorized the 
issue of bonds bearing six per cent. interest, and “ green- 
backs,” or government notes, which were made a legal ten- 
der. The general derangement of finances obliged the banks 
to suspend specie payments, and a paper dollar ceased to be 
worth its face in gold or silver. At one time during the 
war, $100 in gold was equal to $298 in greenbacks. 


OPERATIONS OF 1863. 


Emancipation Proclamation.—January 1, 1863, was sig- 
nalized by a proclamation of the president, abolishing slavery 
in all parts of the seceded states not held by the Federal 
government. This was done by the authority of Congress, 
and according to notice given a hundred days before. , 

Hooker's Campaign.—On the 20th of January, Gen. Burn- 
side surrendered the command of the Army of the Potomac 
to Gen. Joseph Hooker, who took the field in May. A ter- 
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rible conflict at Chancellorsville tens Map, p. 268), in which 
the Federal loss in 
killed and wounded 
amounted to 11,000 
men, obliged Gen. 
Hooker to retreat to 
the other side of the 
Rappahannock. This 
battle cost the Con- 
federates their val- 
ued general Stone- 
wall Jackson; while 
riding to the rear of 
his division, he was 
shot by his own men, who mistook his party in the darkness 
for Federal cavalry. 

Lee’s Second Invasion.—His success at Chancellorsville 
encouraged Lee to attempt a second invasion of Maryland. 
He was soon across the Potomac, and this time advanced 
into Pennsylvania. Chambersburg and York (see Map, p. 
268) were successively taken; but before he could reach 
Harrisburg, it was necessary to collect his forces to face 
Gen, Meade, who had succeeded Hooker and was following 
closely on his track. 

The hostile armies met at Gettysburg, July lst-3d. Vic- 
tory at first inclined to the Confederate side, but finally de- 
elared decisively in favor of the Union arms. Lee retreated 
across the Potomac, leaving many prisoners in the hands of 
his pursuers, Both sides lost heavily on the'obstinately con- 
tested field of Gettysburg. 

Grant’s Campaign in Mississippi—At the close of 1862 
an attempt had been made to open the Mississippi by the 
capture of Vicksburg, which was strongly fortified and held 
by the Confederates. The attempt had failed, and while 
Gen. Grant was bringing down more troops from Memphis 
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to renew it, Gen. McClernand improved the time to capture 
Arkansas Post on the Arkansas River, with its garrison of 
5,000 men. The fleet and army then returned to the Missis- 
sippi, and effected a junction with Grant’s command. 

Marching his land-force to a point below Vicksburg and 
making bis gunboats run the gantlet of the Confederate 
batteries by night, Grant soon had his army across the river 
in the neighborhood of Grand Gulf, which place, after a 
defeat near Port Gibson, the Confederates evacuated. Then 
followed from May 12th to 17th 
a series of victories for the Fed- 
eral army—at Raymond, Jack- 
son, Champion’s Hill, and Big 
Black River Bridge. Vicksburg 
wasnextinvested. Its garrison, 
30,000 strong, under Gen. Pem- 
berton, held out till the 4th of 
July; but on that day, all hope 
of aid as well as the supplies of 
the city having failed, they were 

obliged tosurrender. Port Hud- 
! son, in Louisiana, with more than 
1 6,000 men, fell into the hands of 
Gen. Banks a few days later. 
Yauuevee axp avsacent Batriz- Thus the Mississippi was opened 
aaet De throughout its length, 

Meanwhile, in the waters of Georgia, the Confederate 
privateer Nashville had been destroyed by the Montauk, 
and the ram Atlanta had struck to the Weehawken. The 
loyal counties in the west of the “ Old Dominion” had also 
been admitted as a new state, under the name of West Vir- 
‘ginia. 

The Draft.—Volunteers not offering as freely as was 
desired to recruit the national army, by authority of Con- 
gress a draft was resorted to; that is, from the whole num- 
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ber of able-bodied citizens between the ages of twenty and 
forty-five a certain number were drawn by lot, who were 
obliged either to serve in person or to provide substitutes. 
The drawing in New York City was tho signal for a serious 
riot, A mob, swelled by thieves and ruffians, had control of 
the city for three days (July 13-16), the police being unable 
to cope with them alone, and the military having not yet 
returned from Pennsylvania, to which state they had gone 
to assist in its defence. After a number of houses had been 
burned, and several hundred lives destroyed, a sufficient 
force was gathered to restore order. 

Raids had been carried on from time to time by cavalry 
parties on both sides, making a dash through or around the 
hostile lines, for the purpose of severing railroad connec- 
tions, destroying stores, striking isolated detachments, etc. 
On the Union side, Gen. Mitobell in northern Alabama, Gen. 
Stoneman and Colonel Ki!patrick in Virginia, and Colonel 
Grierson in Mississippi, had particularly distinguished them- 
selves in these expeditions, Gen. Stuart, on the part of the 
Confederates, had been equally successful in Pennsylvania. 
In June, Gen. Morgan, with 2,500 Confederates, crossing 
from Kentucky into Indiana and following the Ohio River 
eastward, did considerable damage, until he was defeated 
and captured near New Lisbon. 

Movements in Carolina.—Desiring to regain some of the 
ground they had lost in Carolina, the Confederates in March 
attacked Newbern, but were repulsed. About the same 
time, the Federal iron-clads made an aggressive movement 
in Charleston harbor, but were roughly handled by the Con- . 
federate batteries, so that a strong land-force under Gen. 
Gillmore was sent to coUperate with them. In seven days, 
Fort Sumter was battered to ruins by Gillmore’s breaching- 
guns ; the works on Morris Island were taken shortly after ; 
and a fire, destructive though maintained at a distance of 
four miles, was opened on Charleston itself. Many of the 
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inhabitants had withdrawn from the city, but it was still 
guarded by a vigilant garrison. 

Tennessee became an important theatre of war in the 
early autumn. Rosecrans, by a series of skillful move- 
ments, obliged Bragg to fall back to north-western Georgia. 
Here he was largely re-enforced, and turning on the Federal 
army attacked it furiously at Chickamauga Creek, Septem- 
ber 19th. The steadiness of Gen. Thomas’s division saved 
the Union army from rout, but it was defeated with a loss 
of nearly 17,000 men. Collected at Chattanooga, with its 
line of communications severed, its situation was critical 
till Gen. Hooker, arriving with two corps from the Army of 
the Potomac, opened the Tennessee River. Gen. Grant, 
with a large force from Vicksburg, soon after reached the 
scene of action and assumed command. 

On the 24th of November a battle took place on Look- 
out Mountain, at such a height that the clouds at times 
concealed the combatants from the view of those below. 
Hooker and his men were here completely successful, and 
the following day the Confederates were driven also from 
Missionary Ridge. Bragg had to retreat, and Gen. Sher- 
man hastened to raise the siege of Knoxville, in East Ten- 
nessee, where Burnside and a Federal division were hard 
pressed by Gen. Longstreet. In this he succeeded, and 
Longstreet rejoined Lee with his command. 

Throughout much of the year, Mississippi and Arkansas 
were harassed by the march of contending armies and by 
guerrilla warfare. In all the important engagements the 
Unionists were successful, and Federal authority was restored 
in the greater part of both states. 


OPERATIONS OF 1864. 


Red River Expedition Passing over an expedition of 
Gen. Sherman east from Vicksburg, which was unproductive 
of important results on account of the inability of a cavalry- 
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force from Memphis to effect a junction with him, the first 
undertaking of the year worthy of notice was Banks’s Red 
River Expedition. A strong land-force and Porter’s gun- 
boats participated in it ; its object was to open north-western 
Louisiana. 

Fort de Russy was taken ; Alexandria and Natchitoches 
were successively occupied ; but, in advancing from the lat- 
ter town, the army, deprived of the support of the gunboats, 
met the Confederates in strong force at Sabine Cross Roads. 
The battle at this point terminated in disaster to the Feder- 
als; and, though on the following day the assailants were 
repulsed at Pleasant Hill, the expedition had to be aban- 
doned. The river having fallen, the gunboats found it hard 
to get back ; but, by the construction of a dam below, the 
water was raised sufficiently for them to pass over the rapids. 
The Red River Expedition was thus a failure. 

We have next to notice the capture of several Federal 
posts, among which were Fort Pillow, Tenn., and Plymouth, 
N.C. 

Sherman’s Advance on Atlanta.—Early in the year, Grant 
was raised to the highest rank known to the service of the 
United States, that of Lieutenant-General, which after 
Scott’s decease no one had held. Making his headquarters 
with the Army of the Potomac, with which he proposed 
at once to move on Richmond, he intrusted the 100,000 
men at Chattanooga to Gen. Sherman, with directions to 
advance on Atlanta. Gen. Sherman lost no time in obey- 
ing, and by a series of able movements, now flanking the 
Confederates and now giving them battle (at Resaca, Dallas, 
Kenesaw Mountain, and before Atlanta—see Map, p. 288), 
on the 2d of September he gained possession of the city just 
named. 

Grant's Advance on Richmond.—Grant’s tactics with the 
Army of the Potomac, under the immediate command of 
Gen. Meade, were similar. Flanking the Confederates un- 
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der Gen. Lee, he obliged them either to fall back or to give 
battle. A series of terrible conflicts ensued, in which blood 
was poured out like water—at the Wilderness, May 5th—- 
%th——at Spottaylvania C. H., from the 8th to the 12th—at 
Cold Harbor, but a few miles from Richmond, June 3d. Baf- 
fied at the latter point in his efforts to break through the 
Confederate lines, Grant transferred his-army to the south 
side of the James, and advanced upon Petersburg, twenty- 
two miles south of Richmond. Lee threw forward 4 strong 
detachment for its 
defence ; an attempt 
to take the city by 
storm failed, and it 
was soon invested by 
the Federal forces. 
‘Strong siege-works 
were constructed in 
front of the whole 
Confederate line, 
while pickets and 
small parties of 
troops thrown out in 
advance were pro- 
Roze-Prrs. tected by rifle-pits. 

Third Invasion of Maryland. Simultaneously with 
Grant’s advance, two attempts on Lynchburg, west of Rich- 
mond, had been made by divisions of the Federal army, 
but neither had succeeded. After the latter of the two, the 
Confederate Gen. Early, finding the Shenandoah Valley left 
undefended, embraced the opportunity to invade Maryland 
the third time. The 5th of July found him at Hagerstown ; 
Gen, Wallace delayed him for a time near Frederick, on the 
Monoc’acy River, till a sufficient force could be collected for 
the defence of Washington ; and when he appeared before 
the fortifications of that city, he found the opportunity for 
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seizing it passed, and beat a speedy retreat. A body of 
Federal troops that started in pursuit, after gaining some 
advantages, was repulsed ; and near the close of July Early 
sent a detachment of horse again into Pennsylvania, which 
penetrated to Chambersburg. The invading force was pur- 
sued on its way back and lost a number of prisoners, but 
Early was still formidable in the Shenandoah Valley till 
Gen. Sheridan with 40,000 men took the field against him. 

The battles of Winchester and Fisher’s Hill in September 
resulted in Union victories, as did also an engagement at 
Cedar Creek, twenty miles from Winchester, on the 19th of 
October. Here the Federal army was at first driven back 
in confusion ; but the day was saved by Sheridan’s appear- 
ance on the field, after a hurried ride from Winchester. 
Early, badly defeated, moved up the valley ; and the victors, 
by the wholesale destruction of stores and other property, 
made it untenable to the enemy for the future. 

Achievements of the Navy.— England, throughout the 
war, had manifested no sympathy for the national govern- 
ment. She had even gone so far as to allow Confederate 
privateers to be built in her ports. Several of these had 
done great damage to American commerce, partioularly the 
‘Alabama, commanded by Captain Semmes, Semmes having 
challenged Captain Winslow of the U.S, steamer Kearsarge 
to an engagement, the vessels met off the French coast, 
June 19th, and the Alabama was sunk. The privateer 
Georgia had already been taken, and the Florida was short- 
ly afterward captured in a Brazilian port. 

Conspicuous among the naval successes of the year was 
the defeat of the Confederate fleet, and capture of the forts, 
in Mobile Bay, by Admiral Farragut. It was here that he had 
himself lashed to the main-top of his flag-ship the Hartford. 

Sherman’s March.—After pursuing into Alabama the 
Confederate Gen. Hood, who had assumed the offensive, 
Sherman divided his forces and turned back, leaving Thomas 
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to look after Hood. He had determined to abandon his 
communications with the interior ; and, after burning Atlan- 
ta (Nov. 15), be com- 
menced a march to 
the seaboard (see 
Map, p. 288). His 
army, divided into 
two columns, over- 
ranatract fifty miles 
wide, aubsisting on 
the country and 
apreading conster- 
nation in its path. 
Savannah, evacu- 
ated by the Confed- 
erates, was occupied December 2ist, Fort McAllister having: 
been previously taken by assault, , 

Immediately on Sherman’s departure, Hood invaded 
Tennessee. A stubborn battle, fought at Franklin (see 
Map, p. 260}, at first promising him victory, cost him severe- 
ly at its close; bat the Federals withdrew within their in- 
trenchments near Nashville. Here, December 15th, 16th, a 
decisive action took place between Hood and Thomas. The 
latter was completely victorious; Hood’s army was routed 
with a loss of many prisoners, and thoroughly demoralized 
sought refuge in Alabama. 

The Siege of Petersburg was a!) this. time being pushed 
with vigor. At the end of July,a mine was exploded under 
one of the forts in the line of defence ; but an attempt of 
the Federals to enter through the breach was repulsed with 
heavy loss. Attacks were made at different points of the 
Confederate lines on both sides of the James River,--on the 
south side, especially for the purpose of severing the com- 
munications of the besieged city. These were attended 
with varied succesa, but generally resulted in severe loss to 
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both sides. In one of them, the Union forces gained pos- 
session of the Weldon Railroad. 

Re-election of Lincoln.—In November, 1864, the republi- 
cans re-elected President Lincoln, over Gen. George B. Mc- 
Clellan, the democratic candidate, and made Andrew John- 
son, of Tennessee, vice-president. Mr. Lincoln, who always 
had an apt illustration or good story at hand, said he sup- 
posed the people did not want to swap horses while they 
were crossing the river. Nevada cast her first presidential 
vote at this election, having been admitted into the Union, 
October 31, 1864. Four calls, for an aggregate of 1,200,000 
additional men, were made by the president during the year. 


OPERATIONS OF 1865. 


Wilmington, N. C.. had long been the chief port of entry 
for blockade-runners. An unsuccessful attempt had been 
made on Fort Fisher, one of the defences of this city, tow- 
ard the close of 1864; the attack was renewed early in 
1865, by Admiral Porter and Gen. Terry, Fort Fisher was 
carried after a terrible bombardment, the other works were 
taken, and on Washington’s birthday the stars and stripes 
waved once more over Wilmington. The Confederates 
were losing their strongholds, one after another. The lines 
were drawing closer. 

Sherman again in the Field —On Petersburg and Rich- 
mond, where Lee still bade defiance to the besiegers, the 
whole strength of the Union armies was; if necessary, to be 
brought to bear. Sherman again took the field, to reduce 
the Carolinas and participate in the final struggle. The 
Confederates, though they bravely disputed his progress, 
particularly at Bentonsville, where an obstinate encounter 
took place March 19th, could offer no effectual resistance. 
Columbia, Fayetteville, Goldsboro, and Raleigh, successively 
yielded, Gen. Johnston retreating to the north-west. Nor 
could Charleston, in the face of this movement in its rear 
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and the constant and furious cannonading from Gillmore’s 
batteries, hold out any longer ; the Confederate army re- 
tired, and on the 18th of February this city surrendered. 

Sheridan in the Saddle—-Sheridan also lent important 
aid. Scouring the upper valley of the Shenandoah, break- 
ing up Early’s force at Waynesboro, destroying bridges and 
many miles of railway, he crossed the James and joined the 
besieging force south of that river. The Confederates, alive 
to their critical situation, now determined to arm the slaves. 
On the 25th of March, Lee made a desperate effort to break 
the Federal lines, and partially succeeded; but the lost 
ground was soon régained, and the Federal lines were ex- 
tended, 

Close of the War,—On the 2d of April, a general attack 
was made in front of Petersburg, and the Confederates were 
driven from their intrenchments, That night Petersburg 
and Richmond were evacuated, and the next day the Fed- 
eral forces took possession of both cities. Lee made a push 
for Lynchburg, in the hope that he might still protract the 
struggle ; but he was vigorously pursued by Sheridan, de- 
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feated at Deatonsville, and on the 9th of April obliged to 
surrender the remnant of his army, which had now dwindled 
to 9,000 men, near Appomattox Court-House. 

Lee’s surrender was speedily followed by that of the 
other Confederate generals—Johnston in North Carolina, 
Taylor in the Department of Alabama and Mississippi, and 
Kirby Smith in command beyond the Mississippi River. So 
ENDED THE GREAT Crvmi Wak. 

Assassination of the President.—The universal joy that 
followed the termination of the war was suddenly turned 
iuto horror and grief by the sad tidings that President Lin- 
coln had been assassinated. He was shot April 14th, in a 
box at the theatre in Washington, by John Wilkes Booth, 
who imagined that he was thus avenging the South. The 
wicked deed excited intense abhorrence south as well as 
north, and the nation mourned as it had never mourned be- 
fore. At the same time an attempt had been made to mur- 
der Mr. Seward, the secretary of state, who was dangerously 
ill ; but it was frustrated by his attendants, two of whom, 
besides Mr. Seward and his son, were wounded. 

Booth and an accomplice were pursued, and after some 
days traced to a barn. Booth refused to surrender, and 
while taking aim at his pursuers was shot down, The ac- 
complice was captured, and executed along with three others 
implicated in the plot. 


ABSTRACT OF THE PRINCIPAL EVENTS OF THE 
CIVIL WAR. 


Date of secession :— Louisiana, Jan, 26, 1861 
South Carolina, Dec. 20, 1860 Texas, Feb.1,  “ 
Mississippi, Jan. 9, 1861 Virginia, Apr 17,“ 
Florida, Jan. 10, ‘‘ Arkansas, May 6, “ 
Alabama, Jan. 11, “ North Carolina, May 20, “ 
Georgia, Jan. 19, “ Tennessee, June 8, “ 


1861. Aram 13, fall of Sumter; 18, seizure of Harper's Ferry by 
Confederates ; 21, seizure of navy-yard at Norfolk. 
13 
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Jong 3, battle of Philippi, Va.; 10, battle of Big Bethel, Va.; 11, 
battle of Romney, Va. 

Jury 5, battle near Carthage, Mo.; 11, battle of Rich Mountain, Va ; 
14, battle of Carrick’s Ford, Va.; 21, first battle of Bull Run, Va. 

Acocst 10, battle of Wilson’s Creek, Mo.; 29, capture of forts at Hat- 
teras Inlet, N. C. 

Sgrreupen 10, battle of Carnifex Ferry, Va. ; 20, battle of Lexington, Mo. 

Octoser 21, battle of Ball’s Bluff, Va. 

Novemser 7, battle of Belmont, Mo., and capture of Port Royal, 8. C.; 
8, seizure of Mason and Slidell. 

Decempen 20, battle of Dranesville, Va 


1862. Janvaay 19, battle of Mill Springs, Ky. 

Fesevary 6, capture of Fort Henry, Tenn.; 8, capture of Roanoke 
Island, N. C.; 16, capture of Fort Donelson, Tenn. 

Marcu 6, 7, 8, battle of Pea Ridge, Ark.; 8, ram Virginia sinks the 
Cumberland and Congress; 9, engagement between the Virginia and Moni- 
tor; 14, capture of Newbern, N. C.; 28, batile of Winchester (between 
Generals Shields and Jackson). 

Apzit 6, 7, battle of Shiloh, Teon.; 7, capture of Island No. 10, Mis- 
sissippi River; 11, capture of Fort Pulaski, Ga.; 25, capture of Beaufort, 
8. C., and of New Orleans. 

May 4, capture of Yorktown, Va, by McClellan; 5, battle of Williams- 
burg; 10, seizure of Norfolk by Gen. Wool; 80, capture of Corinth, Miss. ; 
May 31 and June 1, battle of Fair Oaks, Va. 

Jone 6, surrender of Memphis, Tenn. ; 25, battle of Oak Grove, Va; 
26, battle of Mechanicsville; 27, battle of Gaines’s Mill; 29, battle of 
Savage’s Station; 80, battles of White-Oak Swamp and Charles City Cross 
Roads. 

Joy 1, battle of Malvern Hill, Va, 

Avaust 9, battle of Cedar Mountain, Va.; 29, 80, second battle of 
Bull Run; 80, battle of Richmond, Ky. 

Szpremper 14, battle of South Mountain, Md.; 15, capture of Harper's 
Ferry by Confederates; 17, battles of Antietam, Md., and Munfordaville, 
Ky.; 19, battle of Iuka, Miss. 

Ocrosger 4, Confederate repulse at Corinth, Miss.; 8, battle of Perry- 
ville, Ky. 

Decempen 13, battle of Fredericksburg, Va.; Dec. 31-Jan. 8, 1863, 
battle of Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


1868. Janvary 1, Emancipation proclamation; 11, capture of Ar- 
kansas Post, Ark., by Unionists. 
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May 1, battle of Port Gibson, Miss.; 2, 3, battle of Chancellorsville, 
Va.; 12, battle of Raymond, Miss.; 14, battle near Jackson, Miss.; 16, 
battle of Champion’s Hill, Miss.; 17, battle of Big Black River, Miss. 

Jone 15, commencement of Lee’s second invasion of Maryland; 17, 
capture of the iron-clad Atlanta. 

Jury 1-38, battle of Gettysburg, Pa; 4, capture of Vicksburg, Miss. ; 
8, capture of Port Hudson, La.; 13-16, riot in New York; 26, capture of 
Morgan in Obio. 

September 7, capture of Fort Wagner and Battery Gregg in Charleston 
harbor ; 10, capture of Little Rock, Ark. ; 19, 20, battle of Chickamauga, Ga. 

Novemser 18, investment of Knoxville, Tenn., by Confederates ; 24, 
battle of Lookout Mountain, Ga. ; 25, battle of Missionary Ridge, Ga. 

December 8, siege of Knoxville, Tenn., raised. 


1864, Fesrvary 1, draft ordered; 20, Union defeat at Olustee, Fla, 

Marca 7, Banke’s Red River Expedition starts; 13, capture of Fort de 
Russy, La.; 26, Confederate repulse at Cane River, La. 

Apeit 8, Federal defeat at Sabine Cross Roads, La.; 9, Confederate 
repulse at Pleasant Hill, La.; 12, capture of Fort Pillow, Tenn., by Con- 
federates ; 18, capture of Plymouth, N. C., by Confederates, 

May 8, Army of the Potomac breaks camp for an advance on Rich- 
mond; 5-7, battle of the Wilderness, Va.; 7, advance of Sherman from 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; May 8-12, battles near Spottsylvania C. H., Va.; 15, 
battles of Resaca, Ga., and New Market, Va.; 28, battle of Dallas, Ga. 

Jung 3, battle of Cold Harbor, Va.; 14, Grant crosses the James; 19, 
engagement between the Alabama and Kearsarge ; 22, 27, battles near Kene- 
saw Mountain, Ga. 

Joy 5, Early invades Maryland; 9, battle of the Monocacy, Md.; 20, 
22, 28, battles before Atlanta, Ga.; 80, explosion of mine and Union re- 
pulse in front of Petersburg, Va. 

Avacsr 5, Federal victory in Mobile Bay; 18, Weldon R. R. seized. 

Serremser 2, capture of Atlanta, Ga.; 19, Federal victory at Winches- 
ter, Va.; 22, Federal victory at Fisher's Hill, Va. 

Ocroser 19, battle of Cedar Creek, Vo.; 27, battle of Hatcher’s Run ; 
ram Albemarle sunk ; 31, recapture of Plymouth, N. C., by Federals. 

Noveuser 80, battle of Franklin, Tenn. 

Decemper 15, 16, battle in front of Nashville, Tenn.; 21, capture of 
Savannah, Ga.; 24, first attack on Fort Fisher, N. C. 


1868. Janoary 15, capture of Fort Fisher, N. C. 
Fenrvary 17, occupation of Columbia, 8. C., by Sherman; 18, capture 
of Charleston, S. C.; 22, capture of Wilmington, N. C. 
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Mazez 19, 20, battle of Bentonaville, N.C. ; 21, occupation of Golds. 
bore. 

Arai. %, Confederate lines in front of Petersburg carried ; $, capture 
of Petersburg and Richmond ; 6, battle of Deatonaville, Va.; 8, Lee’s sur- 
render; 13, capture of Mobile and Raleigh; 26, Johnston’s surrender, 

May 4, Dick Tsylor’s surrender; 26, Kirby Smith's surrender, Enm or 
gue Civic Wan. 


CHAPTER X2XI. 


EVENTS SINCE THE CIVIL WAR. 


Mas Burpine of vox Cawrexxia, Exaisttiox, Parrangnrais, 1874 


JOHNSON’S ADMINISTRATION, 1865-1889. 


Andrew Johnson, the vice-president, on Mr. Lincoln’s 
decease, tock the oath of office as executive head of the 
nation (April 15, 1865), He was a native of Raleigh, N.C., 
began life as a tailor’s apprentice, was a stranger to schools, 
and was seventeen years old before he could read or write. 
Removing to Greenville, Tenn., he embraced every oppor- 
tunity to improve himself, and rose through a succession of 
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public offices to become U. S. senator, and military governor 
of the state after it had been recovered by the national forces. 

Jefferson Davis, on the downfall of the Confederacy, had 
made for the coast in the bope of escaping to the West In- 
dies. A body of Federal cavalry, however, intercepted him 
near Irwinville, in southern Georgia. For nearly four years 
he was under indictment for treason, part of the time con- 
fined in Fortress Monroe, and afterward released on bail ; 
but the prosecution was finally abandoned. 

Results of the War.—The civil war is estimated to have 
cost the country half a million lives, besides nearly as many 
men more, disabled by wounds or disease. A Federal] debt 
of $2,750,000,000 had been incurred. The industries of the 
country had been unsettled. In addition to these difficulties, 
about a million soldiers were now at the close of the war 
to be discharged, and thrown upon'the community without 
employment. There were fears of disorder, but they were 
unfounded, the disbanded men returning peaceably to the 
pursuits of civil life. 

The most important result of the war was the ABOLITION 
OF SLAVERY, its exciting cause. This was effected by an 
amendment to the Constitution (the Thirteenth—see Con-. 
stitution at the close of the volume), proposed by Congress 
to the several states, ratified by the requisite number, and 
on the 18th of December, 1865, announced as forming part 
of the Constitution. For the protection of the emancipated 
slaves, Congress afterward established the Freedmen’s Bu- 
reau, and in spite of the president’s veto passed the Civil- 
Rights Bill, securing to the freedmen the rights of citizens 
(April 9, 1866), 

Reconstruction.—The condition of the Southern States, 
particularly those which had been the principal theatres of 
war, was pitiable in the extreme. There being no disposi- 
tion on the part of the president to add to the prevailing 
distress by pursuing a harsh course toward those who had 
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recently been arrayed against the government, he issued 
three proclamations of amnesty, the last of which, dated on 
Christmas-day, 1868, extended pardon unconditionally to ull. 

The Reconstruction question,—that is, the settlement of 
the terms on which the seceded states should be restored to 
the Union,—led to serious difficulties between Congress and 
the president. The former desired more positive guarantees 
against infringements on the rights of the freedmen, and 
accordingly proposed a Fourteenth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution, which recognized all persons born or naturalized 
in the United States as citizens, and prohibited the several 
states from making any law which should abridge their 
privileges, It also provided that the validity of the public 
debt incurred in the civil war should not be questioned ; but 
that no debt contracted for the purpose of warring against 
the Federal government should be assumed or paid by either 
the United States or any state, nor any claim for the loss or 
emancipation of slaves, 

This amendment was adopted in 1868, and was followed 
two years later by the Fifteenth Amendment, which dis- 
tinctly declared that the right of citizens to vote should not 
be denied by any state ‘on account of race, color, or pre- 
vious condition of servitude.” 

Tennessee was the first to ratify the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, and to be reinstated (July, 1866). In 1868, Arkansas, 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, North and South 
Carolina, followed the example of Tennessee, and were re- 
stored to their former relations. The good work was con- 
tinued under the following administration, by the readmis- 
sion of Virginia, Mississippi, and Texas; and in the spring 
of 1870 all the states were once more represented in Con- 
gress, 

Impeachment.—The breach between President Johnson 
and Congress kept widening. It led to the passage by Con- 
gress of the Tenure-of-Office Bill, which made the consent of 
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the Senate necessary to removals from office. When, in the 
face of this bill, Mr. Johnson attempted to remove Secretary 
Stanton from the war department, intense excitement was 
produced, and the House of Representatives impeached the 
president with the view of depriving him of his position. 
According to the provisions of the Constitution, he was tried 
by the Senate ; but less than two-thirds of that body having 
found him guilty, he was acquitted. 

Remaining Eventa—The purchase of Russian America 
(Alaska), a cold and barren region valuable only for its 
fisheries and furs, was made during this administration (Oc- 
tober, 1867). We must also notice the arrival, in the sum- 
mer of 1868, of an embassy from China, important as in- 
dicating that this great empire, with its hundreds of millions 
of people, is laying aside its exclusive policy and opening 
its doors to a higher civilization. 

The presidential election of 1868 resulted in the chvice 
of the republican candidates, Gen. Ulysses S. Grant, and 
Schuyler Colfax of Indiana, over the democratic nominees, 
Horatio Seymour of New York, and Francis P. Blair, jr., of 
Missouri. 

GRANT'S ADMINISTRATION, 1869-1877. 

President Grant was a graduate of the Military Academy 
at West Point. After serving in the Mexican War, he had 
resigned bis commission and settled down in mercantile busi- 
ness at Galena, Illinois. The civil war summoned him once 
more to the field ; to his successes there he owed his ad- 
vancement to the highest rank in the army, and his transfer 
from that position to the presidential chair. Hamilton Fish, 
of New York, served as secretary of state during the greater 
part of Grant’s terms, 

The Pacific Railroad, a great work in which the govern- 
ment assisted, was completed in May, 1869. This important 
link in the chain of communication between the Atlantic and 
the Pacific is 1,900 miles in length, and crossing two moun- 
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tain-ranges connects San Francisco, the metropolis of Cali- 
fornia, with Omaha on the Missouri River. Its completion 
was the occasion of great rejoicings, for its value to the 
country, particularly to the western section, is incalculable. 

“The Alabama Claims,” growing out of the damages in- 
flicted on American commerce by Confederate privateers 
fitted out in the ports of Great Britain, at one time threat- 
ened trouble with the power just named. By the Treaty of 
Washington in 1871, however, it was agreed that this ques- 
tion, as well as the interpretation of the treaty of 1846 as to 
the north-west boundary, should be settled by arbitration. 
The Geneva Tribunal, to which the Alabama claims were re- 
ferred, adjudged to the United States $15,500,000, and in 
September, 1873, this sum was paid into the treasury. 
The Emperor of Germany, as arbitrator on the north-west 
boundary, settled the question agreeably to the views of the 
United States. 

Firea—The growth of Chicago, the metropolis of the 
North-west, covering the site of old Fort Dearborn (p. 214), 
has been without a parallel even among the western cities. 
First laid out in 1830, it had by 1871 attained a population 
of 300,000 souls. On the 8th and 9th of October in the 
latter year, this magnificent city was visited by a terrible 
conflagration, which destroyed #196,000,000 worth of prop- 
erty and deprived nearly 100,000 persons of their homes. 
Such was the enterprise of its citizens, however, that within 
four years few traces of the fire were left. 

In 1872, a similar conflagration laid in ruins a large part 
of the city of Boston. The property consumed was esti- 
inated at not less than $80,000,000. 

Re-election.—President Grant was re-elected by the re- 
publican party in 1872, with Henry Wilson, U. S. Senator 
from Massachusetts, as vice-president. The democratic can- 
didates, Horace Greeley, long prominent in the country as 
the conductor of the New York Tribune, and B. Gratz 
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Brown, of Missouri, carried but six states. Soon after the 
election Mr. Greeley died, a victim to the excitements and 
fatigues of the campaign. 

The Credit Mobilier, a stock-company which had con- 
structed part of the Pacific Railroad and realized large prof- 
its from the work, was the subject of searching investiga- 
tions on the part of Congress during the winter of 1872-3. 
It was ascertained that some of the stock had found its 
way into the hands of members of Congress, whose votes 
were suspected of having been thus corruptly influenced in 
matters involving the interests of the road. The House of 
Representatives censured two of its members, and a senator 
narrowly escaped expulsion. 

Modoc War.—FEarly in Grant’s second term, the Modocs, 
a tribe of Indians living near the southern boundary of Ore- 
gon, occasioned serious trouble. It was the old story over 
again. They had bound themselves by a treaty some years 
before to surrender their lands and go on a reservation ; but, 
when the time came for their removal, they refused to leave, 
and, fleeing to inaccessible “lava-beds” in the neighbor- 
hood, defied the efforts of the government to dislodge them. 
In April, 1873, peace-commissioners went out to treat with 
them under a flag of truce ; but the interview was suddenly 
terminated by the savages’ treacherously firing on the whites 
and killing two of their number. An active campaign was 
then carried on against the Modocs till the whole band was 
captured. The assassins were executed and the rest re- 
moved. 

Political difficulties occurred in more than one of the 
Southern States during Grant’s administration. In Louisi- 
ana, the struggle between parties for the control of the state 
was severe and protracted for several years. In 1873, two 
returning-boards, each claiming to be the legal one, reported 
two different governors as elected—the one a republican, the 
other a democrat. There was, of course, an immediate con- 
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flict of authority, resulting in temporary anarchy. Kellogg, 
the republican incumbent, was sustained by the president, 
but was looked upon by the opposite party as having no 
rightful claim to the position. 

Violent demonstrations were repressed for the anes but 
broke out in New Orleans in the fall of 1874. Twenty-six 
persons lost their lives in a street-conflict, and Governor 
Kellogg was obliged to seek safety in the Custom-House 
under the protection of the Federal flag. Again the presi- 
dent interposed in Kellogg’s favor. The following January, 
another outbreak occurred, and a committee of the House 
of Representatives was sent to New Orleans for its adjust- 
ment. 

At the election held in the fall of 1876, the controversy 
was renewed with increased bitterness. Fraud was charged 
on each party by its opponents, and again there were two 
rival governors and legislatures. President Grant now de- 
clined to interfere any further in the affairs of the state than 
was necessary to prevent a breach of the peace. His suc- 
cessor, into whose administration the struggle was prolonged, 
withdrew the Federal troops which had up to this time pre- 
vented the overthrow of the republican government, and the 
democratic incumbent quietly assumed undisputed control. 

A similar conflict between parties agitated South Caro- 
lina ; it was similarly disposed of by the president in 1877, 
and with the like result. 

Business depression paralyzed the industries of the nation 
in 1873 and for several years immediately following. It was 
the natural result of the war, and was attended with ruin to 
hundreds of commercial and manufacturing establishments, 
as well as with great distress to the laboring-classes. The 
revulsions of 1837 and 1857 were neither so far-reaching 
nor so long continued. Not till 1877 did the clouds in any 
degree seem to lift. Then there was a slight improvement, 
and with the blessing of Heaven on the efforts of the people, 
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now taught the necessity z prudence, economy, and unre- 
mitting industry, it was hoped that the country would soon 
recover its wonted prosperity. 

Different measures had of course been proposed for the 
removal of the financial difficulties which overhung the land. 
“ Inflationists” had advocated an increased issue of paper 
money ; others spurned “the rag baby,” as they called it, 
insisted that inflation would but put off the evil day, and 
called for a contraction of the currency and a speedy return 
to specie payments. A majority in Congress favored the 
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latter view, and early in 1875 a bill was passed fixing Jan- 
uary 1, 1879, as the day when specie payments should be 
resumed, 

The Thirty-eighth State.—Colorado, whose valuable de- 
posits of the precious metals, as well as its advantages for 
stock-raising, had attracted to its sightly tablelands a pop- 
ulation of 125,000, applied for admission to the Union in 
1875 ; and, in March of that year, Congress granted it au- 
thority to frame a constitution, In the summer of 1876, it 
took its place in the Union, by the proclamation of the presi- 
dent, as “the Rocky Mountain State.” (See Map, p. 299.) 

Deaths of Public Men —Several whom the nation de- 
lighted to honor were called to their rest during Grant’s ad- 
ministration. Among these were William H. Seward, who 
had ably managed the foreign relations of the country dur- 
ing Liacoln’s administration (1872) ; Morse, the inventor of 
the magnetic telegraph (1872) ; Chief-Justice Chase, who 
had skillfully provided ways and means during the trying 
days of the civil war (1872) ; Charles Sumner, of Massa- 
chusetts, a leader in the U. S. Senate (1874) ; and Vice- 
President Wilson (1875). 

The Centennial Year, 1876, marking the completion of a 
century of national existence, was appropriately honored in 
different parts of the country, particularly on the 4th of 
July. The crowning celebration of the year was a great In- 
ternational Exhibition, opened at Philadelphia on the 10th 
of May, the grandest ‘‘ world’s fair” the world had ever 
seen. The inclosed grounds covered an area of 236 acres, 
and contained 200 buildings, some of them of great magni- 
tude. All nations contributed of their productions and were 
represented by visitors, the admissions during the six months 
that the exhibition remained open falling little short of 
10,000,000. 

Indian War.—Though the government bad pursued a 
conciliatory course to the Indians, a hostile disposition was 
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vation, and attacked friendly 
Indians under the protection of the United States. Is was 
necessary to reduce them by foree. In June, Gen. Custer, 
with part of bis regiment, came upon the hostile Sioux, 
2,500 strong, near the Little Big Horn River, and without 
waiting for support dashed upon them. His whole force 
was overwhelmed and destroyed, Custer himself being slain 
while fighting gallantly. A brave who was in the battle 
afterward related how “the White Chief,* when bis com- 
rades had all fallen and his firearms were emptied, un- 
dauntedly defended himself with his sword, until] a bullet 
jaid him in the dust. The Federal army, re-enforced, sub- 
sequently pursued and broke up the Sioux, and compelled 
most of them te surrender. 
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The election of 1876 was unusually exciting. The can- 
didates were, on the republican side, Governor Rutherford 
B. Hayes, of Ohio, and William A. Wheeler, of New York ; 
on the democratic, Governor Samuel J. Tilden, of New 
York, and Governor Thomas A, Hendricks, of Indiana. The 
contest was close, and the issue for some time doubtful ; 
charges were made of fraud on the one side and intimidation 
on the other. From several of the states two opposing 
certificates were handed in. The trouble was finally settled 
by the passage of an act of Congress referring all disputed 
certificates to a commission, consisting of five senators, five 
representatives, and five judges of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 

The result was that Hayes and Wheeler were declared 
to have received one more electoral vote than their oppo- 
nents ; and, accordingly, they were inaugurated on the 5th 
of March, 1877. William M. Evarts, of New York, was 
appointed secretary of state, and Senator John Sherman, of 
Ohio, secretary of the treasury. 


HAYES’8 ADMINISTRATION, 1877- 


Rutherford Birchard Hayes was born October 4, 1822, 
at Delaware, Ohio. A lawyer by profession, shortly after 
the Civil War broke out he entered the army, and by faith- 
ful service raised himself from the rank of major to that of 
brevet major-general. After the war he became one of the 
standard-bearers of the republican party in his native state, 
was twice sent to Congress, and three times elected govern- 
or of Ohio. 

Declared president under peculiar circumstances and 
amid great political excitement, Gen. Hayes had serious diffi- 
culties to contend with; but his conciliatory policy toward 
the South, particularly in relation to the Louisiana and South 
Carolina controversies (p. 298) cast oil upon the troubled 
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waters. A portion of the summer was spent by the presi- 
dent, with members of his cabinet, in visiting different parts 
of the country, and the reception accorded him showed that 
his course met with general approval. 

Railroad Strike.—The summer of 1877 was memorable 
for a great railroad strike, which, commencing among the 
employés of the Baltimore and Ohio Company on the 16th 
of July, rapidly extended northward to Canada and as far 
west as the Mississippi. The depression in business having 
necessitated a general reduction of wages, to which the men 
were unwilling to submit, they quit work on the different 
roads as the news of the commencement of the strike reached 
them, prevented new hands by threats and violence from 
taking their places, and announced that neither freight nor 
passenger trains would be allowed to run. 

The movement soon became so formidable, particularly 
in West Virginia, Maryland, and Pennsylvania, that the 
militia were unable to cope with it, and the federal govern- 
ment was appealed to for aid in protecting the rights and 
property of the railroad companies. At Pittsburgh a col- 
lision took place between the state troops and the rioters, 
which resulted in the destruction of many lives and $6,000,000 
worth of property—cars, locomotives, machine-shops, depots, 
and large quantities of freight, being burned by the mob, 
who controlled the city for two days, Riots also occurred 
at St. Louis, Chicago, Reading and Scranton, Pa., and other 
cities, Three weeks elapsed before, with the aid of such 
national troops as could be gathered, order was fully restored, 
and the regular running of trains on all the roads was re- 
sumed. 

The summer of 1877 was one of unprecedented fruitful- 
ness throughout the country. Immense crops of wheat and 
corn gave an impetus to business which it had not felt for 
years. It seemed as if the hopes of reviving prosperity so 
long entertained were at length to be fully realized. 
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REVIEW BY DATES. 

Continue the Crronotocicat Recorp from 1860 to 1877, presenting 
under each year ita principal events. For the years of the war, select the 
most important battles from the Abstract on pages 290, 291, and 292. For 
the subsequent years, glean from the text the events that seem to be of most 
moment. 


We may here with profit take a brief view of the recent history of Mer- 
ico and Canada, the nearest neighbors of the United States. 

Mzxico.—After the war with the United States, a series of revolutions 
took place in Mexico, till in 1858 Juarez (hoo-ah’reth) established himself as 
president. His administration became popular, by reason of bis instituting 
various reforms. The inability of the government, however, to mect the 
claims of France for damages alleged to have been sustained by French 
subjects resident in the country, afforded the Emperor Napoleon IIL a pre- 
text for sending over an army to enforce his demands, which he did in 1863. 
Part of the country was overrun, the capital was seized, and the government 
overthrown. Mexico was constituted an empire, and the Archduke Maxi- 
wilian, brother of the emperor of Austria, was placed at its head. 

The United States refused to acknowledge Maximilian, and denied the 
right of any European power to establisb # monarchy in North America, 
In compliance with its remonstrances, the French army was withdrawn in 
1867. Maximilian, unable to sustain himself, was captured and shot, and 
the republic was restored, Latterly, the country has been comparatively 
peaceful. Provision has been made for public education, and the condition 
of Mexico bas improved, though the raids of border-thieves into Texas bave 
given great dissatisfaction to the United States. 

Canapa.—The British possessions north of the United States are now, 
with the exception of Newfoundland, all united in what is known as “ The 
Dominion of Canada.” Tbe Dominion consists of seven provinces—Ontario, 
Quebec, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Manitoba, British Columbia, and 
Prince Edward Island—together with Hudson Bay Territory, which was 
purchased of the Hudson Bay Company and annexed. The affairs of each 
province are managed by its own legislature, while those of the whole are 
regulated by a parliament in which all are represented, a governor general 
being the executive head. This union has consolidated the strength of the 
colonies, and led to the undertaking of important internal improvements. 
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CONCLUSION. 


We have thus traced the history of our country from 
feeble beginnings, through its early struggles and later 
triumphs, till we have seen it become one of the great powers 
of the earth. Our Federal Republic now (1878) consists of 
thirty-eight states and ten territorics, besides the District 
of Columbia, a tract of sixty-four square miles, in which the 
national capital is situated. 

Within ninety years our population has increased from 
four to forty-five millions, Nearly eighty thousand miles of 
railroad, and more than that number of telegraph-line, trav- 
erse the land in all directions and connect its principal cities. 
The West, rich in the precious mctals, richer still in its vast 
fields of the useful minerals, richest of all in its agricultural 
resources, though populated in parts with unprecedented 
rapidity, is still in its infancy; its greatness, when it is fully 
developed, who can estimate ? 

The ingenuity of the people of the United States has 
passed into a proverb. To them are due many of the iuven- 
tions which have contributed most to the comfort and im- 
provement of the race. Not to mention other triumphs of 
their manufacturing industry, their printing-presses and 
sewing-machines, their safes and: fire-cngines, their life- 
boats and agricultural implements, have no equals else- 
where. The general diffusion of intelligence, and the com- 
fortable condition of the working-classes, are specially no- 
ticeable ; they are attributable, in a great measure, to the 
glorious system of common-school education which is the 
pride of our country. 

It is not long since it was asked, “ Who reads an Amer- 
ican book?” Now the question is, who does not cherish as 
household words the names of our charming fiction-wniters, 
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Irving, Cooper, and 
Hawthorne — our 
historians, Bancroft, 
Prescott, and Mot- 
ley—our poets, Bry- 
ant and Longfellow, 
Halleck and Whit- 
tier, Lowell and 
Holmes? South, as 
well as North, has 
contributed stars to 
the galaxy of Amer- 
ican writers and 
acientists, as the names of Simms and Kennedy, Poe and 
Maury, abundantly testify. In magazines and school-books 
especially, the United States has nothing to fear fram a 
comparison with the most cultivated of the older nations. 
The record of our country thus far has been honorable 
and brilliant. Continuing in such a career, with the safe- 
guards of education thrown around its citizens, may it prove 
to the world, despite the fate of republics heretofore, that 
there is no reason why free institutions may not be eternal! 
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LEADING DATES. 


[If the suggestions made at the ends of the Ohapters bave been followed, the 
student will have s Carzono.ocicaL Reooep of the principal events in American his 
tory, prepared by himeelf. We shall here present only a few leading dates, which 
should be remembered as land-marks } 

Discovery of America by Columbas, 1492 

Firet permanent Engllab eettlement, st Jamestown, 1607, 
Landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth, 1620. 
Washington born, 1732. 

French and Indian War, 1754-1763. 

Stamp Act in force, 1765-1766. 

Revolutionary War, 1775-1783. 

Declaration of Independence, July 4, 1776. 
Government organized under the Constitution, 1789. 
Washington City made the capital, 1800 

Loulsiana purchased from France, 1803, 

War with Great Britain, 1812-1816. 

Florida ceded to the United States by Spain, 1819. 
Mexican War, 1846-1843 

California obtained by treaty, 1848. 

The Civil War, 1861-1865. 

Emancipation Proclemation, 1368. 

Blavery abolished in the United States, 1965, 


THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, 


PASSED JULY 4, 1776. 


A Declaration by the Representatives of the United States 
of America, in Congress assembled. 


Waen, in the course of human events, it becomes necessary for one people 
to dissolve the political bands which have connected them with another, and 
to assume, emong the powers of the earth, the separate and equal station to 
which the laws of nature and of nature’s God entitle them, a decent respect to 
the opinions of mankind requires that they should declare the causes which 
impel them to the separation. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created equal ; 
that they are endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable rights; that 
among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, That, to sccure 
these rights, governmenta are instituted among men, deriving their just pow- 
ers from the consent of the governod; that, whenever any form of govern- 
ment becoines destructive of these ends, it is the right of the people to alter 
or to abolish it, and to institute a new government, laying its foundation on 
such principles, and organizing its powers in such form, as to them shall 
scem most likely to effect their safety and happiness. Prudence, indeed, will 
dictate that governments long established, should not be changed for light 
and transient causes; and, accordingly, all experience hath shown, that man- 
kind are more disposed to suffer, while evils are sufferable, than to right 
themselves by abohshing the forms to which they are accustomed. But, when 
@ long train of abuses and usurpations, pursuing invariably the same object, 
evinces a design to reduce thei under absolute despotism, it is their right, it 
is their duty, to throw off such government, and to provide new guards for 
their future security. Such has been the patient sufferance of these colonies, 
and such is now the necessity which constrains them to alter their former 
8) stems of government. The history of the present king of Great Britain is 
a history of repeated injuries and usurpations, all having in direct object the 
establishment of an absolute tyranny over these States. To prove this, Ict 
facta be submitted to a candid world :— 

He has refused his assent to laws the most wholesome and necessary for 
the public good. 

He has forbidden his governors to pass laws of immediate and pressing 
importance, unless suspended in their operation till his assent should be ob- 
tained ; and, when so suspended, he has utterly neglected to attend to them, 

He has refused to pass other laws for the accommodation of large districts 
of people, unless those people would relinquish the right of representation in 
the legislature; a right inestimable to them, and formidable to tyrants only. 

He has called togethor legislative bodics at places unusual, uncomfortable, 
and distant from the dopository of their public records, for the sole purpose 
of fatiguing them into compliance with his measures. 

He has dissolved representative houses repeatedly, for opposing, with 
manly firmness, hie invasions on the rights of the people. 

He has refused, for a long time after such dissolutions, to cause others to 
be elected; whereby the legislative powers, incapable of annihilation, have 
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retumed to the people at large for their exercise ; the State remaining, in the 
mean time, exposed to all the danger of invasion from without, and convul- 
sions within. 

He has endeavored to prevent the population of there States ; for that pur 
pose, obstructing the lawe for naturalization of foreigners; refusing to pass 
others to encourage their migration hither, and raising the conditions of new 
appropriations of lands. 

Me has obstructed the administration of justice, by refusing his assent to 
laws for establishing judiciary powers. 

He has made judges dependent on his will alone, for the tenure of their 
offices, and the amount and payment of their salaries. 

He has erected a wultitude of new offices, and sent hither swarms of offi- 
cers to harass our people, and eat out their substance. 

He has kept among us, in times of peuce, standing armies, without the 
consent of our legislature. 

He has affected to ronder the military independont of, and superior to, the 
civil power. 

He has combined with others to subject us to a jurisdiction foreign to 
oar constitution, and unacknowledged by our laws; giving his assent to their 
acte of pretended legislation : 

For quartering large bodies of armed troops among us: 

For protecung them, by a mock tnal, from punishment for any murders 
which they should commit on the inhabitants of these States : 

For cutting off our trade with all parts of the world: 

For imposing taxes on us without our consent : 

For depriving us, in many cases, of the benefits of trial by jary: 

For transporting ua beyond seas to be tried for pretended offences : 

For abolishing the free system of English laws in a neighboring province, 
establishing therein an arbitrary government, and enlarging its boundaries, 
80 as to render it at once an example and fit instrument for introducing the 
eame absolute rule into these colonies : 

For taking away our charters, abolishing our most valuable laws, and al- 
tering, fundamentally, the powers of our governments : 

For suspending our own legislatures, and declaring themselves invested 
with power to legislate for us in all cases whatsoever. 

He has abdicated government here, by declaring us out of his protection 
and waging war against us. 

He has plundered our seas, ravaged our consts, burnt our towns, and do- 
stroyed the lives of our people. 

He is, at this time, transporting large armies of foreign mercenaries to 
complete the works of death, desolation, and tyranny, already begun, with 
circumstances of cruelty and perfidy scarcely paralleled in the most barbarous 
ages, and totally unworthy the head of a civilized nation. 

He has constrained our fellow-citizena, taken captive on the high-seas, to 
bear arms against their country, to become the executioners of their friends 
and brethren, or to fall themselves by their hands. 2 

He has excited domestic insurrections amongst us, and haa endeavored to 
bring on the inhabitants of our frontiers the merciless Indian savages, whose 

known rule of warfare is an undistinguished destruction of all ages, sexes, 
and conditions. 

In every stage of these oppressions we have petitioned for redress, in the 
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most humble terms ; our repeated petitions have been answered only by re- 
peated injury. A prince whose character 1s thus marked by every act which 
Toay define a tyrant, is unfit to be tho ruler of a free people. 

Nor have we been wanting in attention to our British brethren. We have 
warned them, from time to time, of attempts made by their legislature to 
extend an unwarrantable jurisdictton over us. We have reminded them of 
the circumstances of our emigration and settlement here. We have appealed 
to their native justice and magnanimity, and we have conjured them, by the 
ties of our common kindred, to disavow these usurpations, which would in- 
evitably interrupt our connections and correspondence. They, too, have 
been deaf to the voice of justico and consanguinity. We must, therefore, ac- 
quiesce in the necessity which denounces our separation, and hold them, as 
we hold the rest of mankind, enomies in war, in peace fnends, 

We, therefore, the representatives of tho Unrrsp Statzs or Auertioa, in 
genoral Congress asscmbled, appealing to the Supreme Judge of the world 
for the rectitude of our intentions, do, in the name and by the authority of 
the good people of these colonies, solemnly publish and declare, That these 
United Colonies are, and of right ought to be, FREE AND INDEPENDENT STATES ; 
that they are absolved from all allegiance to the British crown, and that all 
political connection between them and tho State of Great Britain, 1s, and 
ought to be, totally dissolved ; and that, as free and independent States, they 
have full power to levy war, conclude peace, contract alliances, establish 
commerce, and to do all other acts and things which independent States may 
of right do. And, for the support of this declaration, with a firm reliance on 
the protection of Divine Providence, we mutually pledge to each other, our 
livea, our fortunes, and our sacred honor. 


(Signed) | JOHN HANCOCK. 


New Hampshire.—Josian Bartiett, Wu. Warrete, Matragw THornton. 

Massachusats Bay.—Samvzi Avams, Joan Apams, Roperr Treat Paine, 
Etsrivoz Gerry. 

Rhode Island.—Sreraen Horsins, Wittiam Every. 

Connecticut.—Roorr Sarzman, Samog, Huntineton, Wittum Wittuws, 
Otiver Woroorr, 

New York.—Ww Froyp, Pature Lrvusaston, Francis Lewis, Lewis Morzie. 

New Jersey.—Ricuarp Stoceton, Jonn WrrErspoon, Francis HopKineon, 
Joan Hart, ABRABAM CLARK. 

Pennsyloania.—Rosert Morris, Bensamin Read, Bensamin FRaNeuin, 
Joux Morton, Geozor Cryer, James Sutrn, Georoz Tarvor, James Wit- 
son, Gzorog Ross, 

Delaware.—Cxear Rovner, Groror Reap, Thomas M‘Kean. 

Maryland.—Samvg. Caasz, WittiaM Paca, Taomas Stonz, CHARLES Care 
Rot, of Carrollton. 

Virginta.—Groroe Wrrne, Riosarp Henry Lez, Taomas Jerrerson, 
Bewzanern Harrison, Taouas Netson, Jon., Francis Liontroor Lez, Carrer 
Bratton. 

North Carolina,—Wi.u1am Hoorgr, Joszen Hewes, Joun Penn. 

South Carolina.—Epwarv Rotiever, Taomas Herwarp, Jon., THomas 
Lyrnoa, Jon., Anraur Mippieton. 

Georgia.—Botton Gwinnett, Lyman Hatt, Gzorcz Watton. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. 


We, the People of the United States, in order to form a more perfect union, 
establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the common defence, 
promote the general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and our posterity, do ordain and establish this Constitution for the United 
States of America. 

ARTICLE I. 

Sgcrion 1. All legislative powers herein granted shall be vested in a Con- 
gress of the United States, which shall consist of a Sonate and House of 
Representatives. 

Sgorion 2. The House of Representatives shall be composed of members 
chosen every second year by the people of the several States, and the electors 
in each State shall have the qualifications requisite for electors of the most 
numerous branch of the State Legislature. 

No person shall be a representative who shall not have attained to the age 
of twenty-five years, and been seven years a citizen of the United States, and 
who shall not, when elected, be an inhabitant of that State in which he shall 
be chosen. 

Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned among the several 
States which may be included within this Union, according to their respec- 
tive numbers, which shall be determined by adding to the whole number of 
free persons, including those bound to service for a term of years, and ex- 
cluding Indians not taxed, three-fifths of all other persons. The actual 
enumeration shall be made within three years after the first meeting of the 
Congress of the United States, and within every subsequent term of ten 
years, in such manner as they shall by law direct. The number of repre- 
sentatives shall not exceed one for every thirty thousand, but each State 
shall have at least one representative: and until such enumeration shall be 
made, the State of New Hampshire shall be entitled to choose three; Massa- 
chusetts, eight ; Rhode Island and Providence Plantations, one ; Connecticut, 
five; New York, six; New Jersey, four; Ponnsylvania, eight; Delaware, one; 
Maryland, six ; Virginia, ten ; North Carolina, five ; South Carolina, five; and 
Georgia, three. 

When vacancies happen in the representation from any State, the exeou- 
tive authority thereof shall isaue writs of election to fill such vacancies. 

The House of Representatives shall choose their Speaker and other offi- 
cers; and shall have the sole power of impeachment. 

Srction 8. The Senate of the United States shall be composed of two 
senators from each State, chosen by the Legislature thereof, for six years ; 
and each senator shal! have one vote. 

{mmediately after they shall be assembled in consequence of the first elec: 
tion, they shall be divided as equally as may be into three classes. The 
scats of the senators of the first class shall be vacated at the expiration of the 
second year; of the second class, at the expiration of the fourth year; and of 
the third class, at the expiration of the sixth year, eo that one-third may be 
chosen every second year; and if vacancies happen by resignation, or other 
wise, during the reccas of the Legislature of any State, the executive thereof 
may make temporary appointments until the ocxt meeting of the Legislature, 
which shall then fill such vacancies. 
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No person shall be a senator who shall not have attained to the age of 
thirty years, and been nine years a citizen of the United States, and who 
shall not, when elected, be an inhabitant of that State for which he shall be 
chosen. 

The Vice-President of the United States shall be president of the Senate 
but shall have no vote, unless they be equally divided. 

The Senate shall choose their other officers, and also 8 president pro tem- 
pore, in the absence of the Vice-President, or when he ehall exercise the 
office of President of the United States. 

The Senato shall havo the sole power to try all impeachments. When 
sitting for that purpose, they shall be on oath or affirmation. When the 
President of the United States is tried, the Chief-Justice shall preside ; and 
no person shall be convicted without the concurrence of two-thirds of the 
members present, 

Judgment in cases of impeachment shall not extend further than to re- 
moval from office, and disqualification to hold and enjoy any office of honor, 
trust, or profit under the United States; but the party convicted shall never- 
theless be liable and subject to indictinent, trial, judgment, and punishment, 
according to law. 

Szorton 4. The times, places, and manner of holding elections for senators 
and representatives shall be prescribed in each State by the Legislature 
thereof; but the Congress may at any time, by law, make or alter such regu- 
lations, except as to the places of choosing senators. 

The Congress shall assemble at least once in every year, and such meeting 
shall be on the first Monday in December, unless they shall by law appoint a 
different day. 

Section 5. Each house shall be the judge of tho elections, returns, and 
qualifications of its own members, and a majority of each shall constitute a 
quorum to do business; but a smaller number may adjourn from day to day, 
and may be authorized to compel the attendance of absent members, in such 
manner, and under such penaltics, as each house may provide. 

Each house may determine the rules of its proceedings, punish its mem- 
bers for disorderly behavior, and, with the concurrence of two-thirds, expel a 
member. 

Each house shall keep a journal of its proceedings, and from time to time 
publish the same, excepting such parts as may in their judgment require 
secrecy, and the yeas and nays of the members of either house on any 
question shall, at the desire of one-fifth of those present, be entered on the 
journal. 

J Neither house, during the session of Congress, shall, without the consent 
of the other, adjourn for more than three days, nor to any other place than 
that in which the two houses shall be sitting. 

Sgction 6. The senators and representatives shall reccive a compensation 
for their services, to be ascertained by law, and paid out of the treasury of 
the United States. They shall, in all cases except treason, felony, and 
breach of the peace, be privileged from arrest during their attendance at the 
session of their respective houses, and in going to and returning from tbe 
same ; and for any speech or debute in either house, they shall not be ques- 
tioned in any other place. : 

No senator or representative shall, during the time for which he was 
elected, be appointed to any civil office under the authority of the United 
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States, which shal] have been creafsd, or the emoluments whereof shall have 
been increased, during such time; and no person holding any office under 
the United States shall be a member of either house dunng his continuance 
in office. 

Szotion 7. All bille for raising revenue shall originate in the House of 
Ropresentatives; but the Senate may propose or concur with amendmente as 
on other bills. 

Evory bil! which shall have passed the House of Representatives and the 
Senate, shall, before it become a law, be presented to the President of the 
United States ; if he approve, be shall sign it; but if not, he shall return it, 
with his objoctions, to that house in which it eball have originated, who shall 
enter the objections at large on their journal, and proceed to reconsider it. 
If, after such reconsideration, two-thirds of that house shali agree to pass the 
bill, it shall be sent, together with the objections, to the other house, by 
which it shall likewise be reconsidered, and if approved by two-thirds of that 
house, it shall become a law. Bat in all such cases the votes of both houses 
shall be determined by yeas and nays, and the names of the persons voting 
for and against the bill shall be entered on the journal of each house reepec- 
tively. If any bill shall not bo returned by the President within ten days 
(Sundays excepted) after it shall have been presented to him, the same shall 
be a law, in like manner as if he had signed it, unlees the Congress by their 
adjournment prevent its return, in which case it shal! not be a law. 

Every order, resolution, or vote, to which the concurrence of the Senate 
and House of Representatives may be necessary (except on a question of 
adjournment) shal] be presented to the President of the United States; and 
before the same shall take effect, shall be approved by him, or, being disap- 

roved by him, shall be repasscd by two-thirds of the Senate and House of 
Represcseativan according to the rules and limitations prescribed in the case 
of a bill. 

Section 8. The Congress shall have power— 

To lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, to pay tho debts and 
provide for the common defence and general welfare of the United States; 

but all duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform throughout the United 
States ; 

To borrow money on the credit of the United States; 

To regulate commerce with foreign nations, and among the several States, 
and with the Indian tribes ; % 

To establish an uniform rule of naturalization, and uniform laws on the 
subject of bankruptcies throughout the United States ; 

‘0 coin money, regulate the value thereof, and of foreign coin, and fix the 
standard of weights and meaeures ; 

To provide for the punishinent of counterfeiting the securities and current 
coin of the United States ; 

To establish post-offices and post-roads ; 

To promote tho progress of science and useful arts, by seounng, for limited 
times, to authors and inventors the exclusive right to their respective writ- 
ings and discoveries ; 

To constitute tribunals inferior to the Supreme Court; 

To define and punish piracies and felonies committed on the high-seas, 
and offences against the law of nations ; 
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To declare war, grant Ictters of marque and reprisal, and make rules con- 
cerning captures on Jand and water ; 

To raise and support armies, but no appropriation of money to that use 
shall be for a longer term than two years ; 

To provide and maintain » navy ; 

To make rules for the government and regulation of the land and naval 
forces ; 

To provide for calling forth the militia to execute the laws of the Union 
suppress insurrections, and repel :nvasions ; 

To provide for organizing, arming, and disciplining the militia, and for 
governing such part of them as may be employed in the service of the United 
Btates, reserving to the States respectively the appointment of the officers, 
and the authority of training the toilitia according to the discipline prescnbed 
by Congress ; 

To exercise exclusive legislation in all cases whateoever over euch district 
(not exceeding ten miles square) os may by cession of particular States, and 
tho acceptance of Congress, become the scat of the government of the United 
States, and to exercise hke authority over all placcs purchased by the con- 
sent of the Legislature of the State in which the same shall be, for the erec- 
tion of forts, magazines, arsenals, dockyards, and other needful buildings; 
aod ’ 

To make all laws which shall be necessary and proper for carry ing into 
execution the foregoing powers, and all other powera vested by this Consti- 
tution in the government of the United States, or in any department or officer 
thereof 

Ssction 9, The migration or importation of such persons as any of the 
States now existing shall think proper to admit, shall not be prohibited by 
tho Congress prior to tho year one thousand eight hundred and eight, but a 
tax or duty may be imposed on such importation, not exceeding ten dollars 
for each person. 

The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall not be suspended, unless 
when in cases of rebellion or invasion the public safety may require it. 

No bill of attainder or ex-post-facto law shall be passed. 

No capitation or other direct tax shall bo lard, unless in proportion to the 
census or enumeration hereinbefore directed to be taken. 

No tax or duty shall be laid on articles exported from any State. 

No preference shall be given by any regulation of commerce or revenue to 
the ports of one Stato over those of another; nor shall vessels bound to, or 
from, one State, be obliged to enter, cloar, or pay dutics in another. 

No money shall be drawn from the treasury but in consequence of appro- 
priations made by law; and a regular statement and account of the receipts 
and expenditures of all public money shall be published from time to timo. 

No title of nobility shall be granted by the United States ; and no person 
holding any office of profit or trust under them, shall, without the consent of 
the Congress, accept of any present, emolument, office, or title, of any kind 
whatever, from any king, prince, or foreign state. 

Sxction 10. No State shall enter into any treaty, alliance, or confederation; 
grant letters of marque and reprisal; com money ; emit bills of credit; make 
anything but gold and silver coin a tender in payment of debts ; pass any bill 
of attainder, ex-post-facto law, or law impairing tho obligation of contracts, or 
grant any title of nobility. 
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No State ehall, without the consent of the Congress, lay any impost or 
duties on imports or oxports, except what may be absolutely necessary for 
exccuting its inspection Jaws; and the net produce of all duties and imposts, 
laid by any State on imports or exports, shall be for the use of the treasury 
of the United States; and all such laws shall be subject to the revision and 
control of the Congress. 

No State shall, without the consent of Congress, lay any duty of tonnage, 
keep troops or ships-of-war in time of peace, enter into any agreement or 
compact with another State, or with a foreign power, or engage in war, unless 
actually invaded, or in such imminent danger as will not admit of delay. 


ARTICLE II. 


Szorion 1. The executive power shall be vested in a President of tke 
Unitod States of America. He shall hold his office during the tern of four 
years, and, together with the Vice-President, chosen for the same term, be 
elected as follows: 

Each State shall appoint, in such manner as the Legisluture thereof may 
direct, a number of olectors, equal to the whole number of senators and 
representatives to which the State may be entitled in the Congress ; but no 
senator or representative, or person holding an office of trust or profit under 
the United States, shall be appointed on elector. 


[*The electors shall meet in their respective States, and vote by ballot for 
two persons, of whom one at least shall not be an inhabitant of the same 
State with themselves; and they shall make a list of al] the persons voted 
for, and of the number of votes for each, which list they shall sign and cer- 
tify, and tranemit eealed to the seat of the Rovernesye of the United States, 
directed to the president of the Senate. The president of the Senate shall, 
in the presence of the Senate and Honse of Representatives, open all the 
certificates, and the votes shall then be counted. The person having the 
greatest number of votes shall be the President, 1f sach number be a majority 
of the whole number of electors appointed; and if there be more than one 
who have such eae and have an equal number of votes, then the House 
of Representatives shall immediately chooge by ballot one of them for Preai- 
dent; and if no person have a majority, then from the five highest on the 
list the aaid House shall, in like manner, choose the President. But in 
choosing the President, the votes shall be taken by States, the representation 
from each State having one vote; a quorum for this p shall consist of 
a member or members from two-th of the States, and a majority of all the 
States shall be necessary to a choice, In every case, after the choice of the 
President, the person having the greatest number of votes of the electors 
shall he the Vice-President. But if there should remain two or moore who 
have equal votes, the Senate shall choose from them by ballot the Vice- 
President. } 

The Congress may determine the time of choosing the electors, and the 
day on which they shall give their votes; which day shall be the same 
throughout the United States. 

No person except a natural-born citizen, or a citizen of the United States 
at the time of the adoption of this Constitution, shall be eligible to the office 
of President ; neither shail any person be eligible to that office who aball 
not have attained to the age of thirty-five yeara, and been fourteen years 8 
resident within the United States. 

In case of the removal of the President from office, or of his death, resig- 


* This clause has boen superseded by the Twelfth Amendment, on p. 821. 
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nation, or inability to discharge the powers and duties of the eaid office, the 
same shall devolve on the Vice-Prosident, and the Congress may by law pro- 
vide for the case of removal, death, resignation, or inability, both of tho 
President and Vice-President, declaring what ofticer shall then act as Presi- 
dent ; and such officer shall act accordingly unti] the disability be removed, 
or s President shall be elected. 

The President shall, at stated times, receive for his services a compensa- 
tion which shall neither be increased nor diminished during the penod for 
which he shall have been elected, and he shall not receive within that period 
any other emolument from the United States, or any of them. 

Before he enter on the execution of his office, he shall take the following 
oath or affirmation: ‘I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will faithfully 
execute the office of President of the United States, and will, to the best of 
By abihty, preserve, protect, and defend the Constitution of the United 

es, 

Sxzcrion 2. The President shall be commander-in-chief of the army and 
navy of the United States, and of the militia of the several States, when 
called into the actual service of the United States; he may require the opin- 
ion, in writing, of the principal officer in each of the executive departments, 
upon any subject relating to the duties of their respective offices ; and he 
shall have power to grant reprieves and pardons for offences against the 
United States, except in cases of impeachment. 

He shall have power, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, to 
make treaties, provided two-thirds of the senators present concur; and he 
sball nominate, and by and with the advice and consent of the Senate shall 
appoint, ambassadors, other public ministers and consuls, judges of the 
Supreme Court, and sll other officers of the United States whose appoint- 
Tents are not herein otherwise provided for, and which shall be established 
by law: but the Congress may by law vest the appointment of such inferior 
officers as they think proper, in the President alone, 1n the courts of law, or 
in the heads of departments. 

The President shall have power to fill up all vacancics that may happen 
dunng the recess of the Senate, by granting commissions which shall expiro 
at the end of their next session. 

Szorion 3. He shall, from time to time, give to the Congress information 
of the state of the Union, and recommend to their consideration such meas- 
ures as he shall judge necessary and expedient; he may, on extraordinary 
occasions, convene both Houses, or either of them, and in case of disagree- 
ment between taem with respect to the time of adjournment, he may adjourn 
them to such time as he shall think proper ; he shall receive ambassadors and 
other public ministers; he eball take care that the laws be faithfully exc- 
cuted, and shall commission all the officers of the United States. 

Srction 4. The President, Vice-President, and all civil officers of tho 
United States, shall be removed from office on impeachment for, and convic- 
tion of, treason, bribery, or other high crimes and misdemeanors. 


ARTICLE III. 

Srorion 1. The judicial power of the United States shall be vested in one 
Supreme Court, and in such inferior courte as the Congross may from tire to 
time ordain and establish. The judges, both of the Supreme and inferior 
courts, shall hold their offices during good behavior, aud shall, at stated 
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times, receive for their services a compensation which shall not be diminished 
during their continuance in office. 

Saction 2, The judicial power shall extend to all cases, in law and equity, 
arising andor this Constitution, the laws of the United States, and treaties 
made, or which shall be mado, under their authority; to all cases affecting 
ambassadors, other public ministers, and consuls; to all cases of admiralty 
and maritime jurisdiction ; to controversies to which the United States shail 
be a party ; to controversies between two or more States; between a State 
and citizens of another State ; between citizens of different States; between 
citizens of the same State claiming lands under grants of different States, and 
between a Stato, or the citizens thereof, and foreign States, citizens, or 
subjects. 

In all cases affecting ambassadors, other public ministers, and consuls, and 
those in which a State shall be party, the Supreme Court shall have original 
junsdiction. In all the other cases before mentioned, the Supreme Court 
shall have appellate jurisdiction, both as to law snd fact, with such exceptions 
and under such regulations as the Congress shall make. 

Tho ttial of all crimes, except in cases of mpeschment, shall be by jury ; 
and such trial shall be held in the State where the said crimes shall have 
boen committed ; but when not committed within any State, the trial shall 
be at such place or places as the Congress may by law have directed. 

Sxzorion 8. Troason against the United States shall consist only in levying 
war against them, or in adhering to their cnemics, giving them aid and 
comfort. 

No person shall be convicted of treason unless on the testimony of two 
witnesses to the same overt act, or on confession in open court. 

The Congress shall have power to declare the punishment of treason, but 
no attainder of treason shail work corruption of blood, or forfeiture, except 
during the life of the person attainted. 


ARTICLE Iv. 

Section 1. Full faith and credit shall be given in each State to the public 
acts, records, and judicial proceedings of every other State ; and the Congress 
may by generul laws prescribe the manner in which such acta, records, and 
proceedings shall bs proved, and the effect thereof. 

Secron 2. The citizens of each State shall be entitled to all privileges and 
immunities of citizens in the several States. 

A person charged in any State with treason, felony, or other crime, who 
shall fleo from justice, and be found in another State, shall, on demand of 
the executive authority of the State from which he fled, be delivered up to be 
removed to the State having jurisdiction of the crime. 

No person held to service or labor in one State, under the laws thereof, 
escaping into another, shall, in consequence of any law or regulation therein, 
be discharged from such service or labor, but shall be delivered up on claim 
of the party to whom such service or labor may be due. 

Szotion 3. New States may be admitted by the Congress into this Union; 
but no new State shall be formed or erected within the jurisdiction of any 
other State ; nor any State be formed by the junction of two or more States, 
or parts of States, without the consent of the Legislatures of the States con- 
cerned, as well as of the Congress. 

The Congress shall have power to dispose of and make all needful rulea 
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and regulations respecting the territory or other property belonging to the 
United States; and notbing in this Constitution shall be so construed as to 
prejudice any claims of the United States, or of any purticular State. 

Sgorion 4. The Unitod States shall guarantee to every State in this Union 
8 republican fonn of government, and shall protuct cach of them against 
invasion, and on application of the Legislature, or of the executive (when the 
Legislature cannot be convened) against domestic violence. 


ARTICLE V. 


The Congress, whenever two-thirds of both houses shall deem it neces- 
sary, shall propose amendments to this Constitution, or, on the application of 
the Legislatures of two-thirds of the several States, shall call a convention for 
proposing amendments, which, in cither casc, shall bo valid to all intents 
and purposes, as part of this Constitution, when ratified by the Legislaturos 
of three-fourths of the several States, or by conventions in threo-fourths 
thercof, as the one or the other mode of ratification may be proposed by the 
Congress; provided that no amendment which may be made prior to the 
year one thousand eight hundred and eight shall in any manner affect the 
first and fourth clauses in the ninth ecction of the first article; and that no 
State, without its consent, shall be deprived of its equal suffrage in the Senate, 


ARTICLE VI. 


All debts contracted, and engagements entered Into, before the adoption 
of this Constitution, shall be as valid against tho United States under this 
Constitution, as under the confederation. 

This Constitution, and the laws of the United States which shall be nade 
in pursuance thereof; and all treaties made, or which sball be mado, under 
the authority of the United States, shal) be the supreme law of the land; and 
the judges in every State shall be bound thereby, anything in the Constitution 
or laws of any State to the contrary notwithstanding. 

The senators and representatives before mentioned, and the members of 
the severn] State Legislatures, and all executivo and judicial officers, both of 
the United States and of the aeveral States, sha!] be bound by oath or affirma- 
tion to support thie Constitution ; but no religious test shall ever be required 
as a qualification to any office or public trust under tho United States. 


ARTICLE VII. 


The ratification of the conventions of nine States sh.ll be sufficient for the 
establishment of this Constitution between the States so ratifying the same. 


Done in convention, by the unanimous consent of the States present, 
the seventeenth day of September, in the ycar of our Lord one thou- 
sand seven hundred and eighty-seven, and of the independence of 
the United States of America the twelfth. 

In witness whereof, we have hereunto subscribed our names. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON, 
President, and Deputy from Virginia. 
(Signed by Deputies from all the States except Rhode Island.) 
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The Constitution was adopted by the Convention, September 17, 1787, 
and was ratified by conventions of the several States at the following dates, 
viz. s— 


Delaware, December 7, 1787. South Carolina, May 23, 1788. 
Pennsylvania, December 12, 1787. New Hampshire, June 21, 1788. 
New Jersey, December 18, 1787. Virginia, June 26, 1788. 
Georgia, January 2, 1786. New York, July 26, 1788. 
Connecticut, January 9, 1788. North Carolina, Nov. 21, 1789. 
Massachusetts, February 6, 1788. Rhode Island, May 29, 1790. 
Maryland, April 28, 1788. 
ARTICLES 


1M ADDITION TO, AND AMENDMENT OF, 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Proposed by Congress, and ratified by the Legislatures of 
the several States, pursuant to the Fifth Article of the 
Soregoing Constitution. 


ARTICLE I. 

Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridging the freedom of apeech, or 
of the press, or of the nght of the people peaccably to assemble, and to peti- 
tion the government for a redress of grievances. 


ARTICLE Il. 


A weil-regulated militia being necessary to the security of a free State, 
the right of the people to keep and bear arms ehall not be infringed. 


ARTICLE III. 

No eoldier shall, in time of peace, be quartered in any house, without the 

eooeent of the owner, nor in time of war, but in a manner to be prescribed 
y law. 
ARTICLE IV. 

The right of the people to be secure in their persons, houses, papers, and 
effects, against unreasonable searches and acizures, shall not be violated, and 
no warrants shall issue, but upon probable cause, supparted by oath or 
affirmation, and particularly describing the place to be searched, and the 
pereone or things to be seized. 


ARTIOLE V. 
No person shall be held to answer for a capital or otherwise infamous 
crime, unless on a presentment or indictment of a grand-jury, except in 
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oases arising in the land or naval forces, or in the militia, when in actual 
service in time of war or public danger; nor shall any person be subject for 
the same offence to be twice put in jeopardy of life or limb; nor shall bo 
compelled in any criminal case to be a witness against himself, nor bo 
deprived of life, liborty, or property, without due process of law; nor shall 
private property be taken for public use without just compensation. 


ARTICLE VI. 


To all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall enjoy the right to a spcedy 
and public trial, by an impartial jury of the State and district wherein the 
orime shall have been committed, which district shall have beon previously 
ascertained by law, and to be informed of the nature and cause of the accusa- 
tion; to be confronted with the witnesses against him; to have compulsory 
process for obtaining witnesses in his favor, and to have the assistance of 
counsel for his defence. 

ARTICLE VII. 


In suits at common law, where the value in controversy shall excced 
twenty dollars, the right of trial by jury shall be preserved, and no fact tried 
by a jury shall be otherwise re-examined in any Court of the United Statcs 
than according to the rules of the common law. 


ARTICLE VIL. 


Excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive fines imposed, nor 
erucl and unusual punishments inflicted. 


ARTICLE IX. 


The enumeration in the Constitution, of certain rights, sball not be con- 
atrued to deny or disparage othors retained by the people. 


ARTICLE X. 


The powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, nor 
prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to tho Statcs respectively, or to 
the people. 

ARTICLE XI. 


The judicial power of the United States shall not be construed to extend 
to any suit in law or equity commenced or proecouted against one of the 
United States by citizens of another State, or by citizens or subjects of any 
foreign State, 

ARTICLE XII. 


The electors shall meet in their respective States, and vote by hallot for 
President and Vice-President, one of whom, at least, shall not be an inhabi- 
tant of the same State with theinselves; they shall name in their ballots the 
person voted for as President, and in distinct ballots the person voted for as 
Vice-President, and they shall make distinct hsts of all persons voted for as 
President, and of all persons voted for as Vice-President, and of the number 
of votea for each, which lists they shall sign and certify, and transmit sealed 
to the seat of the government of the United States, directed to the president 
of the Sonate ;—The president of the Senate shall, in presence of the Senate 
and House of Representatives, open all the certificates, and the votes shall 
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then bo counted ;—The person having the greatest number of votes for Presi- 
dont, shall be the President, if such number ba a majority of the whole num- 
ber of electors appointed ; and if no person have euch majonty, then from 
the persons having the highest numbers not exceeding three on the het of 
those voted for as President, the House of Representatives shall choose im- 
modiately, by ballot, the President. But in choosing the President, the 
votes shall be takon by States, the representation from each State having one 
vote ; a quorum for this purpose shall consist of a member or members from 
two-thirds of the States, and a majority of all the States shall be necessary to 
n choice. And if the House of Representatives shall not choose a President, 
whenever the right of choice shall devolve upon them, before the fourth day 
of March next following, then the Vice-President shall act as President, as io 
the case of the death or other constitutional disability of the President. The 
person having the greatest number of votes as Vice-President, shall be the 
Vice-President, if such number be a majority of the whole number of electors 
appointed; and if no person have o majority, then from the two highest 
numbers on the list, the Senate shall choose the Vice-President; a quorum 
for the purpose shall consist of two-thirds of the whole number of Senators, 
and a majority of the whole number shall be necessary toa choice. But no 
person constitutionally ineligible to the oftice of President shall be eligiblo to 
that of Vice-President of the United States. 


ARTICLE XIII. 


Szotion 1. Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, except as a punish- 
ment for crime whereof the party shall have been duly convicted, shall exist 
within the United States, or any place subject to their jurisdiction. 

Section 2. Congress shall have power to enforce this Arncle by appropri- 
ate legislation. 


ARTICLE XIV. 


Szonon 1. All persons born or naturalized in the United States and aub- 
ject to the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the United States and of the 
State wherein they reside. No State shall make or enforce any law which 
shall abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens of the United States; 
nor shall any State deprive any person of life, liberty, or property, without 
due process of law ; nor deny to any person within its jurisdiction the equal 
protection of the laws. 

Sgcrion 2. Representatives shall be appointed among the several States 
according to their respective numbers, counting the whole number of persons 
in each State, excluding Indians not taxed ; but when the right to vote at any 
election for the choice of electors for President and Vice-President of the 
United States, representatives in Congress, the executive and judicial offi- 
cera of a State, or the members of the Legislature thereof, is denied to any 
of the male inhabitants of such State (being twenty-one years of age and 
citizens of the United States), or in any way abndged, except for participation 
in rebellion or other crime, the basis of representation therein shall be re- 
duced in the proportion which the number of such male citizens shall bear to 
the whole number of male citizens twenty-one years of age in said State. 

Sxction 8. No person shall be a Senator or Representative in Congress, or 
Elector, or President, or Vice-President, or hold any office, civil or military, 
under the United States, or under any State, who, having previously taken 
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an oath as a member of Congress, or as an officer of the United States, or as a 
member of any State Legislatura, or as an executive or judicial officer of any 
” State, to support the Constitution of the United States, shall have engaged in 
insurrection or rebellion against the same, or given aid or comfort to the 
enemice thereof; hut Congress may, by a vote of two-thirda of each House, 
remove such disability. 

Sxorton 4. The validity of the public debt of the United States, authorized 
by law, including debts incurred for payment of pensions and bounties, for 
services in suppressing insurrection or rebellion, shall not be questioned ; but 
neither the United States nor any State shall assume or pay any debt or obli- 
gation incurred in aid of insurrection or rebellion against the United States, 
or any claim for the loss or emancipation of any slave. But all auch debts, 
obligations, and claims, shall be held illegal and void. 

Sxcrion 5. The Congress shall have power to enforce, by appropriate 
legislation, the provisions of this Article, 


ARTICLE XV. 


Szorton 1. The right of the citizens of the United States to vote shall not 
be denied or abridged by the United States, or by any State, on account of 
race, color, or previous condition of servitude. 

Sxcniox 2. The Congress shall have power to enforce this Article by 
appropriate legislation. 


Gazat Sean oy raz Unsrrep Srarss. 


Adopted by the Continental Congress, June 20, 1783. 
Readopted by the Federal Congress, Sept. 15, 1789. 
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Dutch, maritime enterprise of the, 51; set- 
tlements, 58, 


Early, Gen., his invasion of Maryland, 284. 
Eliot, John, 76. 

Emancipation Proclamation, 278. 
Esquimauz, tho, 24. 

Eutaw Springs, battle of, 189. 

Everett, Edward, 239. 


Fair Oaks, battle of, 275. 

Farragut, Admiral, 274, 285. 

Fillmore, Millard, 255; bie administration, 
253. 

Fisher's Iiili, battle of, 285. 

Fishing Creek, battle of, 181. 

Fitch, John, 209, 

Flag, adoption of the national, 150. 

Florida, explorations of 29 ; ceded by Bpata 
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to England, 124; ceded back by Eng- 
land, 198 ; purchase of, 238. 

Fort Clinton, 165. 

Fort Dearborn, abandoned, 214. 

Fort Donelson, capture of, 271. 

Fort Du Quesne, tren by Washington, 120. 

Fort Erle, 224, 225. 

Fort Fisher, captare of, 287. 

Fort Goorge, 218, 221. 

Fort Henry, capture of, 271. 

Fort McAllister, capture of, 286. 

Fort Meigs, siege of, 217, 

Fort Mercer, taken by the British, 166, 

Fort Mifflin, taken by the British, 166. 

Fort Montgomery, taken by Clinton, 165. 

Fort Pillow, 272, 268, 

Fort Puloskt, capture of, 273, 

Fort Schuyler, defence of, 162. 

Fort Stephenson, defence of, 218. 

Fort Sumter, fall of, 265. 

Fort Wasbington, capture of, 154, 

Fort William Henry, capture of, 118. 

Franco, ald received from, 160; independ- 
ence of the States recognized by, 168. 

Franklin, Benjomin, 118, 197. 

Franklin, Tenn., battlo of, 286 

Fredericksburg (Va ), battle of, 277 

Fromont, John © , 251, 261 

French and [ndlan War, it1-124. 

Frobisher, voyages of, 40. 

Frontenac, governor of New France, 97. 

Fulton, Robert, 200. 


Gadsdon purchase, the, 250. 

Gage. Gen , governor of Massachuectts, 132. 

Gaines’s MILL, battle of, 275. 

Gansevoort, Colonel, 162, 

Gates, Gen., at Stillwater, 168; at Camden, 
180. 

Genet, minister of France, 204. 

Georgia, founding of, 102. 

Germantown, battle of, 166. 

Gettysbarg, battle of, 279. 

Gilbert, 8ir Humphrey, 40. 

Gorges, 65. 

Grant, Gen., 371, 279, 268; his administra- 
tion, as president, 295-802. 

Greeley, Horace, 296 

Greene, Gen , 152, superacdes Gates, 160, 
185; bis famone retreat, 187. 

Guadalupe Hidalgo, Treaty of, 253 
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Guatemozin, 83. 
Guilford Court-House, bettle of, 187. 


Hadley, surprise of, 64 

Howilton, Alexander, 154, 201, 208, 

Hanging Rock, battle of, 180. 

Harmer, Gen , defeat of, 202 

Harrison, Gen., 211; his campatgn ip Obio, 
216; at the Thames, 220; his adminis- 
tration, 242, 

Hartford Convention, 280 

Hawkins, Sur John, voyages of, 89. 

Hayes, Rutherford B., election of, 802. 

Henoopin, 82. 

Henry, Patrick, 128, 124; death of, 207. 

Herkimer, Gen , 162. 

Hessians, 150, 158, 

Hispantola, discovery of, 12. 

Hobkirk’s Hill, battle of, 183. 

Hooker, Gen., 278. 

Howe, Gen , supersedes Gage, 146; offers 
peaco, 152; takes Philadelphia, 166 ; 
gives way to Gen. Clinton, 168, 

Hudson, Wienry, discoveries of, 52. 

Hull, Gen., his surrender, 218. 

Hutchingon, Ann, 68. 


Indians, tho, origin of, 14; description of, 
19-24. 

island No. 10, capture of, 272. 

Iuka, battle of, 278. 


Jackson, Andrew, 206, 228, 233; his ad- 
ministration, as president, 286-240, 

Jackson (Miss.), battle of, 280. 

Jackson, * Stonewall,” 275, 279. 

Jamaica, discovery of, 18, taken by the 
English, 100. 

Jamestown, founding of, 43. 

Japan, opened by Commudore Perry, 260. 

Jay, John, 204. 

Jefferson, Thomas, 203; administration of, 
206-210. 

Jobnson, Andrew, sdmlolstration of, 292- 
295, impeechment of, 294. 

Jollet, 82, 

Jones, Paul, 159, 174. 


Kansas, 260; troubles in, 261. 
Kenesaw Mountain, battle of, 283. 
Kentucky, first settled, 185; admitted, 206, 
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Kidd, Cap:ain, 100. f 
King George's War, 107. 

King Fbilip’s War, 88-85. 

King’s Mountalo, battle of, 181. 

King William's War, 96. 

Knoxville, siege of, 283. | 
Koeclusko, 160, 163, 178. | 


Lafayette, arrival of, 160; at Monmouth, 
169; in Virginia, 190; visit of, 285, 

Lake Erie, battle of, 219. 

Lake George, Dicakau’s defeat at, 116. 

La Balle, 83 

Lee, Gen Charles, 149, 154. 

Lee, Gen Robert E, 275; his Gret inve- 
sion of Maryland, 276; bis second in- 
vasion, 279; surrender of, 239. 

Lexington (Mass.), battle of, 189. 

Lexington (Mo ), battle of, 269. 

LincoIn, Gen., 178, 177." 

Lincoln, President, administration of, 264 ; 
assassination of, 289. 

Long Island, battle of. 152 

Lookout Mountain, battle of, 232. 

Loudoun, Lord, 117, 118 

Loulsburg, capture of, 107, 120. 

Louisiana, explored and named, 82; Mis- 
sissipp| Scheme, 105; ceded by France 
to Spain, 124; purchase of, 208; political 
troubles in, 297. 

Lundy's Lane, batt'e of, 224. 


Madison, James, bis administration, 211. 

Magellan, voyage of, 28. 

Magnetic telegraph, the, 246. 

Maine, settlement of, 65; Incorporated in 
Massachusetts Bay Colony, 95. 

Malvern Hilt, battle of, 276 

Marlon, 173, 181. 

Marquette, 82 

Maryland, eetilement of, 72; a royal prov- 
ince, 99; ite capital changed, 99. 

Mason and Dixon's Line, 91. 

Mason and Slidell, seizure of, 270, 

Massachusetts Bay Colony, 61. 

Massasoit, 58, 

McClellan, Gen , 267; succeeds Gen. Scott, 
263; his Peninsular Campaign, 274, 

McCrea, Jane, tragical fate of, 161. 

Meade, Gen., 279, 268. 

Mechanicaville, battle of, 275 
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Melendez, 87. 

Mexican War, 245-256. 

Moxico, conquest of, 31; condition of, under 
Spanish viceroy, 100; insurrections in, 
245; its independence established, 245 ; 
@ republic, 245; war with the United 
States, 246-253 ; capture of the capital 
by Gen Scott, 263; Maximilian un, 302. 

Mill Springs, dettle of, 270. 

Minieink, burned by Brant, 171. 

Minuit, administration of, 68. 

Missionary Ridge, battle of, 282. 

Misstssippi, first settled, 104. 

Miasour: Compromise, 234. 

Modoc War, 297. 

Molino de) Rey, battle of, 258. 

Monttor and Virginia, encounter of, 278. 

Monmouth, battle of, 163. 

Monocacy, battlo of the, 284. 

Monroe, James, his administration, 231. 

Montcalm, 117. 

Monterey, capture of, 249 

Montezama, 83. 

Montgomery, Gen. Richard, 145 

Montreal, founded, 81. 

Morgan, Gen , 145, 146, 163, 164, 185; re- 
treat of, through Carolina, 156, 187. 

Morgan's raid, 281. 

Mormons, the, 244. 

Morse, Samuel F B., 246, 300. 

Mound-bullders, the, 16, relics of, 17. 

Manfordsville, battle of, 278. 

Marfreesboro, battle of, 278. 


Nashville, battle near, 286. 

New Brunswick, conquest of, 11T. 

New England, life in, 70; United Colontes 
of, 75; witchcraft in, 98. 

New France, 86, 55, 81. 

New Hampshire, settlement of, 65. 

New Haven, colony of, 69. 

New Netherland, 58; under Kieft, 77; 
conquered by the English, 77. 

New Orleans, founded, 103 ; batile of, 229; 
captore of, 274. 

Newpurt, founded, 64; taken by the Brit- 
fab, 156; American attack on, 18. 

New Sweden, 73. 

New York, why 60 celled, 17 , early tinos 
fo, 79; ander Andros, 92; under Don- 
gan, 98; under Lelsler, 93, under 
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Fletcher, 93; abasdoned to the British, 
158; evacuation of, 195 
Ninety-Stx, siege of, 188. 
Norsemen, discoveries of the, 8. 
Nullification ip 3outh Carolina, 287. 


Oglethorpe, James Edward, 102 
Oblo, first settlement of, 202. 
Omnibus Bill, 257. 

Oriskany, battle of, 162. 
Osceola, 239. 

Otis, James, 127. 


Pacific, discovery of the, 27 

Pacific Railroad, 295. 

Pakenham, Gen , 229. 

Palo Alto, battle of, 24S, 

Patroon system, 54. 

Pea Ridge, battle of, 272. 

Penn, William, 69, 

Pennsylvania, foanding of, 89. 

Pequod War, 68, 69. 

Perry, Commodore, on Lake Erie, 219. 

Perryville, battle of, 278. 

Peru, conquest of, 85. 

Petersburg, slege of, 284, 286; capture of, 
288. 

Philadelphia, founded, 90; taken by Howe, 
166; evacuated by the British, 168. 

Philippi, battle of, 267. 

Phipps, Ste William, 95, 97. 

Pierce, President, bis sdministration, 259. 

Pike, Gen , bis capture of York, 217 

Pizarm, 84, 

Piattsbarg, battle of, 226. 

Pleasant Hill, battle of, 2:8. 

Plymouth, Council of, 56; landing at, 58; 
colony of, 58-60; incorporated in Mas- 
sachusetts Bay Colony, 95. 

Pocahontas, 44, 46. 

Polk, James K., bis administration, 246 

Pontiac's War, 124 

Pope, Gen., 272, 276. 

“Popular sovereignty ™ discussion, 260, 

Powhatan, 48, 44. 

Princeton, battle of, 153 

Proctor, Gon., 216, 217, 220. 

Providence, founding of, 68. 

Palsskt, arrival of, 160; fall of, 178. 

Puritans, 57, 69. 

Putnam, Gen , 140, 152, 154 
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Quakers, in New England, 76; in New Jer- 
sey, 83. 

Quebec, founded, 55; taken by Wolfe, 122. 

Queen Anne's War, 101. 

Queenstown, battle of, 215. 


Railroads, early days of, in the U. 8 , 241. 

Raleigh, Sir Water, 41 

Rawdon, Lord, 188, 

Raymond, battle of, 260. 

Reconstruction, 298. 

Red Elver Expedition, 283. 

Regulators, the, 181 

Resaca, batt'e of, 268. 

Resaca de Ja Palma, battle of, 248. 

Revolutionary War, 189-195, 

Rhode Island, settlement of, 68. 

Bibault, 87. 

Richmond (Ky.), battle of, 276 

Richmond, Va., 192, 266 ; capture of, 258. 

Rich Mountain, battle of, 267, 

Roanoke Ieland, settlements on, 41, 42; 
capture of, in the Civil War, 278. 

Rochambeau, 190. 

Romney, battle of, 267. 

Rosecrans, Gen., 267, 278, 282. 


Babine Cross Roads, battle of, 283. 

8an Jacinto, batue of, 245, 

Ban Salvador, discovery of, 12. 

Santa Anna, 245, 250, 252. 

Saratoga, surrender of, 165. 

Savage's Station, battle of, 276. 

Savannah, founded, 108; captured by the 
British, 178, recovered by the Amer- 
feans, 198, cvacuated by the Confed- 
erates, 286, 

Saybrook, colony of, 67; absorbed, 69. 

Schenectady, massacre at, 97. 

Schuyler, Gen , 161, 168. 

Scott, Gen., 215, 228; his victory at Lun- 
dy's Lane, 224; bis campaign in Mexico, 
251; nominated for the presidency, 259, 
in the Civil War, 266; retires from coni- 
mand, 268, 

Secession of eleven states, 263, 265, 289. 

Seminole War, first, 283; second, 239. 

Seward, William H., 264, 289, 800. 

Shays’s Rebellion, 196. 

Sheridan, Cen., 235, 28S, 

Sherman, Gen. William T., 283; his march 
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to tho seaboard, 236; his campaign in 
tho Carolines, 287. 

Bbilob, dattlo of, 272. 

Bionx War, of 1876, 801. 

Blavery, Introduced into Virginia, 48; in 
New Netherland, 54; in Now England, 
16; discussions respecting, 257; aboli- 
tion of, in tho United States, 298, 

Slave-trade, abolition of the, 210. 

Smith, Captain John, 48. 

South America, discovery of, 18. 

South American Republica, 234. 

Bouth Mountain, battle of, 276. 

Spottsylvania C II, battle of, 284. 

Stamp Act, the, 123-130, 

Stark, Gen , 140, 162. 

Bt Clair, Gen. 169, 202. 

Steuben, Baron, arrival of, 169. 

Stillwater, battles of, 168, 164. 

Bt Loger, expedition of, 161. 

Stony Polnt, captured by Clinton, 172; 
captured by Wayne, 172. 

Stuyvesant, Peter, 77. 

Bullivan, Gen., 152, 169; Indian expedition 
of, 171. 

Sumter, 180. 


Tarleton, Colunel, 177, 181, 185. 

Taylor, Gen Zachary, 239, 246; campeign 
in Mexico, 248 ; administration of, 256. 

Tecumseh, 211, 217, 220. 

Telegraph, invention of the, 246; the At- 
lantic, 262 

Tconessce, first settled, 181 ; admitted, 206, 

Texas, annexation of, 245 

Thames, battle of the, 220, 

Ticonderoga, repulse of Abercrombio at, 
119; taken by Amherst, 121; capture 
of, by Ethan Allen, 141, capture of, by 
Burgoyne, 160. 

Tippecanoe, battlo of, 211. 

Trenton, battle of, 156, Cornwallis out- 
generalled at, 158 

Tripolitan War, 208. 

Tryon, Governor, in North Carolina, 181 ; 
in New York, 147; in Connocticut, 172. 

Tyler, John, 242; his administration, 243 


Valley Forge, 166, 168 
Van Buren, Martin, 287, 289; his aduipis- 
tration, as president, 240-242. 
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Vera Cruz, captare of, 251. 

Vermont, admission of, 206. 

Verplanck's Point, capture of, 1T2. 

Verrazzani, 86, 

Vicksburg, caytare of, 280. 

Virginls, origin of Its name, 41; first set- 
tlement of, 43; first General Assembly 
of, 47; megro slavery introduced into, 
48; Indian massacre in, 48; a royal 
province, 49; under Berkeley, 79; un- 
der Culpepper, $7, under Andros, 99, 
the capital changed, 99. 


War of 1812, 218-281. 

Warren, Dr Joseph, 145. 

Washington, youth of, 108; his mission to 
the French forts, 110; in Braddock's 
campaign, 115; marriage of 120; as- 
sumes command st Cambridge, 147; 
his retreat across New Jersey, 155; at 
Monmouth, 169; surrenders his com- 
mission, 196; administration of, os 
president, 199-206; death of, 207. 

Washington City, burning of the public 
bulldings of, 227. 

Wayne, Gen , 172, 202. 

Waynesboro, battle of, 2S8. 

Webster, Daniel, 228, 248, 258. 

Wosley, John and Charles, in Georgia, 108. 

Western Continent, described, 6, 7. 

West Point, Arnold's treasun at, 162. 

Whiskey Rebellion, 204. 

Whito-Oak Swamp, battle of, 276. 

White Plains, battle of, 164. 

Wilderness, battle of tho, 264. 

Williame, Rogor, 62. 

Williamsburg, battle of 275. 

Wilmington, N.C , capture of, 26T. 

Wilmot Proviso, the, 256. 

Wilson's Creek, battle of, 269. 

Winchester, battle of, 285. 

Witchcraft in New England, 98, 

Wolfe, capture of Quebec by, 123. 

Woodbull, Gen , 158 

Wool, Gen , 215, 241 

Writs of Asaietance, 127. 

Wyoming, massacre of, 170. 


York, Canada, capture of, 217. 
Yorktown, surrender at, 191; alege of, in 
the Civil War, 275, 


SYSTEMATIC QUESTIONS 


BEFEBRING IN ORDEB TO THE PAGES OF TNE PRECEDING TEXT. 


To help the pupil in testing his preparation of the lesson, and 
for the convenience of teachers who do not use the topical method 
of recitation, the following questions are appended. Full answers, 
in correct language, though not necessarily that of the book, should 
be required. 


Paor 5. In what century and year wes America diecovered? What marks of prog- 
rees distinguished the 15th century? What is Auiorica often called? Why? Why w 
Americe called the Western Continent# How ts the Wostern Continent situated ? 

6 What is the relative sizo of the Western Continent? How fe it divided? What 
are included in N. America? In 8. America? What is tho relative size of the United 
States? Describe the natural featares of America. Its soll and mineral deposits. 

1, What extinct animals once inhabited America? How do the wild animals of 
America compare with those of the Old World? What birds ere pecular to America? 

8, 9. By whom, before Columbus, bad America been discovered? Relate the cireum- 
stancos Give an account of the Nurse settlements. Where was Vinland? 

10. Give an account of the early lifo of Columbus. Wow was tho East Indian trade 
then carried on? What had Portuguese navigators accomplished? Mention some car- 
rent superstitiuns, What did Columbus believe, and resolve to do? 

11. To whom dtd Columbas apply tn 1484? To whom afterward? With what suc- 
cose? When did he sall? Give an account of the voyage. 

12. Describe the landing. What island was this? Where did he then go? 

13, Where was a colony planted? Give an account of the retarn. What did Colam- 
bas do in his second voyage? His third? His fourth? What did Columbus call the 
natives? Why? What office did Columbus boli? What difficulties did he encounter? 

14, What did Colambus do In 1496 What did he find on retarning? How was he 
afterward treated? How did the colony fare under bis successors? How, the natives? 
How did slavery become established? What ts said of Cuba? 

15, How did the New World come to be called America? Describo the West Indian 
natives. The Red Men of the matoland farther north 

16. How may America have become peopled? When? By what kind of a race? 
What evidence of this? What rematos have been foond, and where? 

17 What name has been given to this early race? Why? Describe the mounds. 

18, Describe the animal-mounds. What ruins are found? What metal did tho 
mound-builders use? What did they manufacture? When did they disappoar? 

19. Whom did Europeans find inhabiting the New World? Name the leading fami- 
ies Where did the Algonquins live? The Huron-Iroquolé? The Mobilians? The 
Cherokees? Describe the character of the Indians. Their dress. 

20. What ornaments had the Indians? What was the fotemf On what did they 
Hive? Who was the “ medicino-man"”? Describe Indian life. 

21. Describe their weapons. Their canocs. How was labor regarded? 
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23, What did the equaw bave todo? What was «campum/! Describe the mode of 
government. Education. War. How was e captive treated ? 

28. Describe the Indian tongues, How were facts recorded? Explain the letter. 

24 Whom did the Indiane worship? What were their ideas of a future life? How 
did they bury their dead f Describe the Esquimanux ; their dwellings 

96. What was tho effect of Colambus’s discovery? What was then the condition of 
England? Who were sent out from England? Give an account of the Cabots’ voyage. 
Mention some Portuguese discoveries, 

21. What was the effect of Columbus's discovory in Spain? Name a bold adventurer. 
Relate Balbos's carly history. Tel) the story of his expedition in 1518. 

23. What did Balboa'’s discovery prove? What made Magellan famous? 

29 Who discovered Florida? How did Ponce de Leon succeed? Who first tried to 
penetrate to the interior? Toll the story of De Narvaez 

80 Who followed De Narvaez in 1539? Describe De Soto's expedition. 

81, Meanwhile what country was discovered? Who was sent to conquer Mexico? 
Tow did Cortez begin? Who were the eartiest occupants of Mexico? 

82. By whom were the Toltecs succeeded? What was the condition of the Mexicans 
at the time Cortez appeared? Describe their religion and rites. 

83. Who governed thie great empire? Recount his struggle with the Spaniards. 
How did it result? How was Mexicc enlarged? Bow was Cortez rewarded ? 

84. Who was the Cortez of Pera? What was Pizarro’s charecter? 

85. What was be commissioned to do? Tell of the conquest of Pera. Describe the 
Peruvians, What city did Pizarro build? Where else were Spanish colonies planted ? 

86, What regions were explored before 1550? What French king sent out explorers ? 
What did Verazzani do? Cartier? Where were colonies planted ? With what success ? 

87. Give an account of Ribault. Of Melendez. Of De Gourgues. What was the re- 
cult? What distinction belongs to St. Augustine? 

89 In what traffic did Hawkine ongage? What was done by Hore? Whom did 
Queen Elizabeth commission? What was Drake's chief aim? 

40. Give an account of Drake's notable voyage. What opinion prevailed among Eng- 
ligh navigators? State what you can about Frobisher About Gilbert. 

41 What did Davis try? Who followed up Gilbert's attempt at colonization? Give 
an account of Raleigh's first exploring party. Of bie first colony 

42. Tell the story of the second colony on Roanoke Jeland. What other voyages 
were made? What companies were formed? What territory was assigned to each? 

48 Where and when was the first permanent gettlement made? Recount the early 
trials of Jamestown. Who saved tho colony? Sketch bie previons life 

44. Tell about Smith’s capture His rolease. The colony during bis absence 

45 Give an sccount of Smith's explorations What mede him leave Virginia? What 
dleasters followed bie departure? How was the colony eaved ? 

46 Describe the better times that followed Sketch the life of Pocahontas 

47. Give epecimens of the first Virginia laws, What important change in 1619? 

48. Tlow were the coloniats provided with wives? How was elavery introduced? 
When was cotton first cultivated? Give the bietory of the massacre of 1622 

49. How did Virginia become a royal province? What powers did the Assembly ex- 
ercise? What took place in 1627? Describe social life at this time. 

61 About 1600 how did the Dutch rank on the ocean? What bad thcy attempted? 
What company showed great enterprise at this timo? Whom did they send ont? 

62. Give an account of Hudeon's voyage Of bis dealings with the Indians, 

68 What became of Hudson? What followed from his discoveries? What did 
Dutch traders soon do? Where wero settlemente made? Who was Minuit t 
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54. How did the Company encourage emigration? How was slavcry introduced ? 

65 Where was New France? Acadia? What was accomplished by Champlain? 

566, What council eucceeded the Plymouth Company? What grant did it receive? 

57. What did thie grant include? Soon after it was made, who appeared off Cape 
Cod? Describe the Puritans. Give their history. Where bad they meant to land? 

58. When and where did the Pilgrims disembark ? What had they previously done? 
Give an account of their trials. Of their firet dealings with the Indians. 

59. How did the Plymouth colonists support life? What marked the year 1623; 
1624; 1627? Deseribe the government. What change was inade in 1689 ¢ 

60 What was the practice on Sundays? What was done to absentees from church? 

61 Who was the first governor? The second? The military leader® What law 
was passed in 1682? Meanwhile what places were settled? What occurred in 1680? 
What places were founded? How was this colony called? Its mits? Its capital? 

62. Sketch the early history of “ Massachusetts Bay”. Who was Roger Willlems? 

68. How did Roger Williams offend? How was be punished? What was the ro- 
sult? Of what was Roger Williams the founder? What troubles occurred in 1686? 

64. Where did Mrs. Hutchinson take refuge? What setucments followed? What 
union took place in 1644? What political troubles disturbed the colony ? 

65. Give the bistory of the settling of New Hampshire, and the origin of its name 
Under what circumstances was Matne settled? Why was It 60 called ? 

66. With what ‘were Maine and New Hampebire anited? Did the union continue? 

67. Who first settled on the Connecticut? Where and by whom were the next settle- 
ments made? Meanwhile what grant had been made? How was It followed up? 

68. Give an account of the emigration from Massachusetts in 1685, 1636 What 
colony thas originated? Who were the Pequods? How did a war with tbem arise? 

69, How did Roger Williams return good forevil? Give the particulars of the Pequod 
War. How was New Haven founded? Sketch the Puritan character. 

70 Describe the strict laws of the Puritans Their regard for religious duties Their 
intolerance. Draw a picture of New England life. 

71. What provision was made for education? What college was founded ? 

72. Give an account of the founding of Maryland. Where did the first comers settle? 
What troubles disturbed them foratime? What wne the result? 

73. Who wore the first settlers of Delaware? What became of them? Who planted 
the firet permanent colony? Give the early history of New Sweden 

15 What took place in New England in 1648? How was Now England affected by 
the civi] war in the mother couptry? Tow, by the Restoration ? 

16 What is stated about negro elavery ? For what was Jobo Ellot distinguished? 
How were Quakers regarded and treated by the Puritans? 

TT Who was Kieft? What has made bim notorious? Describe Stuyvesant What 
took place while he was governor? What grant was made eoon afterward? 

78. What change took place in 1678? In 1674? Describe the Dutch settlers. 

79. Describe Manhattan Island and its res:identa) Who became governor of Virginia 
in 1641? What was the state of things onder Berkeley? What occurred in 1644? 

&0 What tronbles arose in Virginia? How was Carvlins settled? 1'o whom was It 
granted, and when? What was the “Grand Model”? Why was it laid aside? 

£1. Whence did new settlers come? What was a source of trouble? What soon be- 
gan to be produced in Carolina? What meanwhile was going on fn New France? 

82. Give an account of Allouez; Marquette and Joliet; Hennepin and La Balle 
From whom was Louisians 60 called? What conflict of title arose ? 

88. What took place in New England in 1675? Who was King Philip® 

64, What provoked the war? Deecribe its horrors How was Hadley saved? 
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85. Give a eketeh of Philip's movements ; of the colonists’. How did the war end? 

86. How was Virginia harassed in 1675 Give an account of Bacon's Rebellion. 

87, What became of Baker? What followed? What was Gov. Culpepper'’e alm ? 

68, What changes took place ip New Jersey about 1676? What was the origin of the 
Quakers? How were they treated, in the Old W orld as well es the New? 

89 Where did the Quakers find an asylam? Who became prominent among them ? 
Give details of Penn's early history. What grant did he obtain? When did he sail? 

90. Describe the Swedes who had settled in Penne tract. What did Penn buy from 
them? What city did be there found? Describe Philadelphia in its early days. 

91, What dispute as to boundaries arose ? How was It settled? What became of the 
three Lower Counties? Describo Penn's latter days. 

92. Who became governor of New York tn 16742 What was his character? 

98. What did Andros do in 1675? Who succeeded? What took place under Don- 
gan? What followed the accesslon of James I[.? What was dove by Fletcher? 

94 What signalized the year 1636 in New England? What course did Andros par- 
ene? Tell the story of ‘the Charter Oak”. What changes followed? 

95. What became of Androe? What changes in 1692? Give ap account of Phipps, 

96. Tell about Fletcher's doings ln Connecticut. What provoked war in 16397 

97. Narrate the chief events of King WilHam’s War. Tell the Dustin story. 

93, How Is Hannab Dustin's memory preserved? What delasion prevailed in 1692? 

99. Give the bistory of the witch mania, What changes took place in Maryland to- 
ward the close of the century? In Virginia? What cities were founded? 

100. Give a general view of the several colonies jn 170. 

101. When did Anne become queen? In what did she engage? Narrate the princi- 
pal ovents of Queena Anne's War. Give an account of the Deerfield massacre, 

102. What treaty ended Queen Anne's War? What did the English gain? How was 
CaroUns divided in 1729? What grant was made to Oglethorpe? 

108. What was Oglethorpe's object? Give an account of tho firet settlement in Geor- 
gia; of its early bistory. With whom, and from what canse, did war arise? 

104. Mention some events of this war. Give a sketch of the colony afterward. What 
did the French attempt in Louisiana? What places were founded ? 

105. Tell about the founding of New Orleans. The Misalesipp! Scheme 

106. What Indian troubles arose? What befell Louisiana in 1762? 

107. What circumstances led to King Gcorge’s War? Give an account of the cap- 
ture of Louisburg. What causes of rejoicing and mortification followed ? 

108. How were matters brought to a crisis? What posts had the French founded ? 
What did the governor of Virginia do? Give an account of Washington's youth. 

109, At 19, what position did Washington hoki? When did be start on his miseton ? 

110, Describe Washington's course; his journey; his reception ; hie return. 

111 What war followed? How did it begin? What was the captured fort called ? 

112, What kept Washington back? What action did he take? With what euccess? 

118. What next took place, at Fort Necessity? What meeting was now bel at Al- 
bany ? For what purposes? What were the results? Give a sketch of Franklin. 

114. Give ap account of Breddock, and his preparations, Of the ambuscade 

115, What was the result? Huw did Washlogton conduct bimeelf? What did he 
effect? What disasters followed? What bad Braddock’s plav incladed ? 

116. Give an sccount of Johnson's movements near Lake George. 

117. Who beld Nova Srotis? New Bronswick? What movements were made in the 
latter quarter? What was the fate of the Acadians? What was done in 1756? 

118. What did Loudoun propose to do in 1757? What did he do? Describe Mont- 
calm's movements. tow were the English posted? What course did Webbd take? 
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119. What was the fate of Fort Willlam Henry and ite garrison? What changes alg- 
nalized the year 1758? Give the history of the campaign against Ticonderoga. 

120. How was this failare compensated? What did Amherst achieve? How was Ft. 
Du Queene taken? What name was given it? Describe Washington's domestic life, 

121. What did the campeign of 1750 accomplish? Whst now alone remained ? 

122, Who laid siege to Quebec? How was it defended ? What pian occurred to Wolfe? 

128. How did the stratagem aucceed? What was the fate of Wolfe? Of Montcalm? 
What movements in 1760 and 1762 closed the French and Indian Warf 

124. When was peace made? What did France lose by the war? What followed in 
Louisiana? Give an account of the Cherokee War. Of Pontiec’s War 

126. What difficulties soon arose between the colonies and the mother country? 

127. How had the colonies already suffered? What oppressive measure was pow re- 
sorted to? How and by whom were the Writs of Assistance resisted? What position 
was taken by Virginis? By North Carolina? By the people everywhere? 

128. What act was next passed? State Its provisions. Who was Patrick Henry? 

129. What took plece in the Virginte House of Burgesses in connection with the 
Stamp Act? What measures in opposition to it were taken elsewhere ? 

180. What was the fhte of the Stamp Act? What was done the next year? How 
was fresh ludignation excited? Tell the story of the Boston Massacre. 

181 Why were the soldiers called “Sam Adame’s regiments"? Give tho history of 
the Regulators. How did tea become a bone of contention f 

182. Toll ebout the Boston tea-party, and other similar oncs. How did Parliament re- 
taliate? How was this met by the colonists? What did Gen. Gage try to do? 

188 How did the boys show thelr epirit? Describe the firet Continental Congross. 

194. What was done by this body? What, by the Provincial Congress? 

185. What measures were taken by Parliament carly in 1776? Give an account of the 
colonies at this time; their population: citics; industrial pursuits; crops. 

136, What was the condition of manufactures? Commerce? Sbip building? The 
fisheries? Education? Literature? Travelling facilities ? 

137. What fashions prevailed in dress? What wore tho hoasewife's pride? 

188 Describe the fornitare. For what was the South famous? New England? 

139. What movement of Gen Gage's opened the Rovolutionary Wer? How was it 
made known to the patriots? What took place at Lexington? At Concord? 

140. Give an account of the retreat. Of what followed in both north and south. 

141. What did the governors of North and Boath Caroline find it dest to do? The 
governor of Virginia? Who were the Green Mountain Boys? What did they achisve? 

142, What did Arnold accomplish? What body assumed the management of the war? 
What measures did they adopt? How were the British re-enforced ? 

148, What measures were now taken by Gage ? How was he eurprised in Jane, 1775? 

144. What did Gage now find necensary? Give an account of the battle of Bunker Hill. 

145. What was tho loss on each side? What distinguished patriot fell? What move- 
ment closed the year 17757 Give an account of this invasion. 

148, Flow did tho attack result? What was the ultimate fate of the expedition? 

147. When did Washington assnme command? What obstacles did he have to mect ? 
Daring the fall and winter, what was he engaged in doing? What was going on elso- 
where? Describe the poaition of the British and the Americans, 

148. On what did Wasbinyton finally resolve? How was this plan carried out? 

149, What was Howe obliged to do? What attempt was made by the British ip the 
South? What preparations were made to receive them? Describe the attack 

150. Tell the story of Sergeant Jasper Under what circumstances were Tcssians 
engaged? What did Congress now think of? What resolution was introduced ? 
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15t. Give an acooant of the passage of the Declaration of Independence. 
152, What became of Howe, after leaving Boston? What offer did he try to make? 
With what succeas? Where did he land? Describe the battle of Long Island. 
188 What wae the lose on each side? What was Howe's next move? How was the 
American army saved? What danger now throatened? What had Washington to do? 
134. What movements followed? Give an account of the battle of White Plains. Of 
Wasbington’s next movements. Of the capture of Fort Washington. 
135. Describe the retrest across New Jersey. What terminated it? 
156. What further advantages had the British gained? On what buld step did Wash- 
Ington resolve? Give ap socount of the sarprise at Trenton 
157, What was the American lose? What were the consequences of this victory ? 
158, Who met Washington at Trenton, Jan. 2, 1777? Whet stratagem did Washing- 
ton employ? What tuok place st Princeton? What did Washington next do? 
16@ What expeditions were sent out by Howe? When was a national flag adopted ? 
Describe it. How has tt since been changed? Who first raised it? 
160, What ald was received from abroad in 1777? What blow was aimed at the patri- 
ote in the North? Give an account of Burgoyne's advance, 
161. What advantage was gained by Burgoyne? Ino what direction did he then 
move? Tell the etory of Jane McCrea Give an account of 8t. Leger’s expedition 
162, Who beld Fort Schuyler? Who tried to relieve it? How was the siege raised? 
What other expedition had Burgoyne sent oat? Describe the battle of Bennington. 
163, What was the effect of these defeats? By whom was Schuyler now superseded P 
Where did Gates take position? What took place September 19th? 
164. What was the loxs on each eide in this battle? Meanwhile what disasters befell 
Burgoyne? What was he obliged todo? Give an account of the second battle. 
165. To what etraits was Burgoyne now reduced? Give an account of his surrender. 
What, meanwhile, was Mowe doing? Who met him at Brandywine? With what euccess? 
166. How did the British reach Philadelphia? Give an account of the battle of 
Germantown, Of the capture of Forts Miffito and Mercer. Where did the American 
army winter? What was ite condition? What trials fell to Washington's lot? 
168 What encouraged the patriots at Valley Forge? What did the British resolve 
todo? Why? Who succeeded Howe? What was done by Clinton? By Washington? 
169. Give an account of the battle of Monmouth. What did esch army next do? Tcll 
the story of Molly Pitcher. Who arnved io Joly, 1778? 
170. Give a sketch of the attack on Newport. How did it result? Where was Wyo- 
ming? What incidents bave made (ts name memorable? Relate them. 
171 How did tho nelghboring inbabitents euffer? Teil about the massrcre at Cherry 
Valley. At Minisiok How did Gen. Sullivan avenge these massacres ? 
172. Where did Washington's army spend the next winter? What partics did Clinton 
send out? Describe the capture of Stony Polnt by Clinton Its recapture. 
118 Where did the British next appear? What did they doin Georgia? In South 
Caroline? What attempt was made by D'Estaing and Lincoln? With what success? 
114 What had been doing on the ocean? Narrate the exploits of Paul Jones. 
116. By what financial troubles were Congress end the states embarrassed ? 
117 What helped to relieve the pressure? What was the atm of the Briush in 1780? 
Narrate the particulars of the capture of Charleston? What foliowed? 
178. What did CUnton think and do® What course did Cornwallis puresve? Describe 
the partisan warfare jn Carolina, Give a sketch of “tho Swamp Fox"’. 
179. Relate a story Illastrative of Marion's discipline 
180 What advantages were gained by Somter? What encouraged the patriots at 
this time? Tel) the story of the battle of Camden Who superseded Gates? 
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18f What bofell Sumter? What made King’s Mountain famous? What took place 
{n the North In 1760? Whom do we now bear of at West Point? 

182. What treachery did Arnold conceive? Why? Give the particulars of the plot 
and the attempt to carry Itout How was it defeated ? 

183. How did Arnold escape? What offer did Washington make? Tow did the mat- 
ter end? How did Arnold afterward gratify bis malice? 

184, What marked the boginaoing of the year 1781? How was the trouble sottled ® 

185, What other mutiny? What strengthened the cause of liberty at this time? De- 
scribe the movements tn Carolina. Tho battle of the Cowpens. 

186 What atory {is told of Tarleton? Describe the pursuit and retreat. 

181. How was Green hampered? Describe the battle of Guilford Court-House, 

188. What followed this battle? Give an account of the action ct Hobkirk's Mil 
The movements of the partisan leaders. The siege of Ninety-Six 

189. Who succeeded to the command of the British in Carolloa? Describe the battle 
of Eutaw Springs, What was Cornwallis doing? Who opposed him? 

190 What serviccs had Lafayette rendered? Describe the movements of Cornwallis 
and Lafayette. Where did they finally take position? What was now done? 

191. Give an account ofthe alege of Yorktown. Of the surrender. 

192. Meanwhile what was Clinton about? How was the news rerelved ® 

198 What places were at!!l beld by the British? Who watched them? Waat would 
George IIL. have dunet How was he prevented from so dolog? What followed? 
Where and when was a treaty signed? What did the United States gain hy it® 

195 Who owned Florida and Loulsiana? Give an account of the evacuation of New 
York. Of the troubles In the camp. How were these settled ? 

196 Describe the disbanding of the army. What were the Articles of Confederation? 
Why did they not suffice? What danger threatened? How was It averted? 

197. Give an account of tho framing of the Constitution. Of its ratification. Mention 
some of its provisions, What territory was organized In 1787? 

199 Who were elected first president and vice-president? Who was John Adams? 

200. When and where was Washington inaugurated? Whom did he select for his 
cabinet? Who was made cblef-justico? How ls the cabinet now constituted f 

201. Describe Harollton’s Bosnctal measures. What did the first census show? 

202. What msnufactures began about this time? What Indian troubles arose? 
Where was Ohio settled in 1788 Describe Harmer's expedition. St. Clair's. 

208. Who brought the war toaclose? What didthe 0 8 gain? What party became 
strong? What groand did they take? What was the result of the second election ? 

204, What trouble now arose? What course did Washington take? How was popu- 
lar dissatisfaction shown? Give an account of the Whiskey Rebellion 

205. Who succeeded Washington? Tell about the discovery of coal The cotton-gin. 

206. Under what cireumetances was Vermont admitted? Kentucky? Tennessee? 

207. Give an accuunt of the troubles with France. The death of Washington. The 
new capital Who succeeded John Adame? Who was his eecretary of state? 

208, How did the U 8 obtain Loutsiana? What states have been formed from it? 
What dealings had the U. 8 with Tripoll in 1803? Who was Aaron Burr? 

209 What clouds rest op Barr's name? Give an account of Fulton's invention 

210 What measures were adopted in relation to slavery? In what etates did it remain 
in force? What difficulties arose with Great Britain? 

211. Who was the fourth president? What troubles arose in the west? What did 
Gen. Harrison do? What took place at Tippecanoe? What did Tecumseh afterward do? 

212. What did the U. 8. do, June 18, 1612? What stand did the impressed American 
seamen take? What changes were made in Louisiana about this time? 
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918, What preperetions were made by the U 8S? What was the first aggressive 
movement? What post was lost? Describe Hull's movements. His aurrender. 
Ti4. What was doac to Hall? What befel) Fort Dearborn and its garrison ? 

215. Give an scooant of the operations on the Niagara frontlyr. On the ocean. 

916, What was the resalt of the next presidential election? Give the history of Harri- 
son's campaign. The defeat and massacre in Michigan 

917, Describe the siege of Fort Meigs. The capture of York. The death of Pike. 

$18, From York where did the Americans go? What raid was made by the British ? 
Describe the attack on Fort Stephenson. What eervice was required of Perry ? 

919. How did the fleets compare? Describe Perry's maneuvres. The engagement. 

290. What feat did Perry perform? What was the result? How did Harrison follow 
up the victory oa Lake Erie? Describe the battle of the Thames. 

$71. What was thus gained? Kelate the particulars af the Creek War. By whom was 
Dearborn superseded, and why? Whet further operations in Canada? 

222 What were the cblef naval engagements of 1818 What movements looked 
toward peace? What warlike preparations were made by both sides ? 

328. What able statesmen were now In Congress? Give an account of the naval 
movements. What was done by Gen. Wilkinegn? What by Gen. Brown? 

224. Describe the movements in Canada. The battle of Chippewa. What followed ? 

225, Tell the story of Lundy's Lane. What farther operations took place in Canads ? 
What invasion was undertaken by the British? How was it met ? 

226. Describe the bettie of Plattebarg. The British descent on the coast. 

927. How were the invaders met? What did the British do at the capital? Wohot 
were their next movements? What toak place near Balumore? 

228, What song was composed at this time? Give an sccount of operations in the 
South-west. What city was threatened? Describe Jackson's defenatve measures, 

229 Give an account of the first assault at New Orleans. Of the main battle. Mean- 
while what bad taken place? How was the news received? 

230, What bad created alarm? In what condition was the country? What measure 
was resorted to? What other events in Madison'e administration ? 

21. Ip 1817 who became president, vice-president, and secretary of state? 

232. What was now done in the way of internal improvements? What in New York? 

288, Give an account of s great triamph of navigation tn 1819 Of border troubles, 
Jeckson’s summary measures, and the result. Of new states admitted. 

234, What was the Missonri Compromise? The origin of the 8. A republics? 

285. Tell what you can sbout Central America, The subsequent history of the Span- 
feh-American countries Their present condition. The Monroe Doctrine. Lafayette’s 
visit, Who succeeded Monroe? Who was chosen vice-president ? 

286 What service had John Quincy Adame already seen? What action was taken on 
the tarif? What vationel bereavements? Who encceeded as president? 

231. What was Jackson's character? What practice did he introduce? Describe the 
Nollification excitement. How was it settled ? 

288. Give the history of Black Hawk's War, What troubles arose in Georgia? 

289. What became of the Cherokees? Tell the atory of the Seminole War 

240. What two subjects agitated Jackecn’s second term? What two states were ad- 
eitted? Give an account of Jackson's successor. What occurred in 1837? 

241. What important financial) measure of Van Buren'’s was adopted? Give an ac- 
¢ount of the insurrection in Canada. Of the introduction of railroads. 

243. Why wae not Van Buren re-elected? Who succeeded him? 

28. What made Tylor president ? How did he lose the support of bis party? Give 
an sccoant of Dorr's Rebellion, Of the anti-rent troubles. 
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244. What troubles agitated Lilincis? What has become of the Mormons? What 
new states were admitted? What meanwhile had occurred in Mexico ? 

245, Give the history of Texas. Under what circumstances was Texas annexed ? 

246. Who became president in 1845? What is told of Polk's previous history? Of 
the telegraph? What led to war with Mexico? What step did the U 8. take? 

24T. What question had caused some excitement? How was It settled? 

248. Give an account of the operations of the Mexicans on the RioGrande. Of Tay- 
lor’s movements Of the two battles that were fooght. 

249, What had taken place meanwhile at Ft. Brown? What was next done by Tay- 
lor? What pleces were taken? What orders did Taylor now receive? 

250. Describe the battle of Buens Vista. Kearney's march. Doniphon's campaign. 

251. How wae California revolutionized and subdued ? What task wes assignod to 
Gen. Scott? Give an account of his landing. Of his march. 

262 What odvantages did Bcott successively gain? Who withstcod him? 

258. What positions were taken? What was Scott's final triumph? What treaty 
was made? State its provisions What territory was afterward acquired ? 

255, What discovery was made in 1848? What was the consequence? Givo an ac- 
count of the growth of the West. Of the presidential election of 1848. 

256. Give some particulars of Taylor's history. Who was bis secretary of state? 

257. What excited the Union during Taylor's term? How was the danger averted? 
State the provisions of the Omnibus Bill, What affilction visited the nation ? 

258. What statesmen did the nation luse? Who succeeded to the presidency ? 

259. Give an account of the trouble about Cuba, Of the difficulty with Great Britain. 
Who succeeded Fillmore? What questions arvee in Pierce's term ? 

260. Relate how Japan was opened, and what consequences followed. How was sec- 
tional excitement revived? What was the fate of the bill? What strugglo followed? 

261. What was the final result? State the position of political partios at the next 
election Who was chosen president? When was he inaagarated f 

262. What service had Buchanan seen? Tel about the Atlantic Telegraph. What 
other events are noticed? What was the Dred Scott decision? Jobn Brown's Raid? 

263. What was the effect? Who were candidates, and who was chosen, at the next 
presidential election? Describe the secession movements, The formation of a Confed- 
eracy. Who were placed at its head? What was at once done? 

264 Give particulars of Lincoln's history. Whom did be call to the cabinet? 

265, Give an account of the fall of Samter What followed? Name the eleven states 
that seceded. What took place in Maryland? In Missouri? In Kentucky? 

266 What was now done by the Confederates? What by the Federal government ? 

267, What took place neer Fortress Monroe? At Romney? In Western Virginia? 
At Manassas Junction? Describe the battle of Bull Run. 

268. What were the consequonces of this defeat? Who succeeded Scott? What 
battles followed? Belate the particulars of the struggle in Missouri. 

269. Who succeeded Gen Lyon? What positions on the coast were taken? 

210. Give an account of the blockade. Of the Trent affair Of the state of things at 
the beginning of 1862 Of Thomas's victory in Kentucky. 

2T1. Give an account of the victorios in Tennessee. Of the battle at Pittsburg Landing. 

272, What was the loss on each side? What movements followed? Give an account 
of the movements on the Missiesippl in 1862, Beyond the Mississippt. 

278. Give an account of the advantages gained on the Atlantic coast. Of the Virginis 
and her successful ratd. Of her defeat by the Monitor. 

214. Describe the capture of New Orleans The movements of McClellan's army. 

975, Give an account of McClellan's peninsolar campaign. The opening of the 
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James River. The battle of Fair Oake The change of base and the seven days 
battles, 

216. Where did the Federal army find safety? Who was now at the head of the Con- 
federate army? Describe Lee's eggressivo movements and first invasion. 

211. The loss of Harper's Ferry. The battle of Antietam. Burnside’s campaign. 

278, Give an account of the operations in Kentucky. The battle of Marfreesboro. 
The financial measures of government. Tbe Emsncipation Proclamation. 

219 Who succeeded to Burnside’s command, Jan , 1868? Describe Hooker's cam- 
paign. Lve’s second invasion. The battle of Gettysburg. The attack on Vicksburg. 

280. Give the history of Grant's operations fa Mississippi. The captare of Vicksburg. 
Of Port Hudeon. Naval victories The edmission of West Virginia. 

281. Give an account of the draft riot. Of raids, on the Uniun aide; on the Confed- 
erate side. Of the attack on Newberp. On Charleston. 

282, Recount the 1novements in Tennessee The battle of Chickamangs. The battle 
of Lookout Mountain What was the result? What was-.going on in Miss and Ark. 7? 

283. Tell the story of the Red River expedition What rapk was now conferred on 
Grant? What was his plan? What was effected by Gen Sherman? 

234 Describe Grant's advance. The investment of Petersburg. Early’s invasion 

285, Give an account of the battles between Early and Sheridan England's sympe- 
thies. The Alsbama and other Confederate privateers. Farragut’s success. 

286. What plan did Sherman now form? Describe his march Recount the opera- 
tions of Hood and Thomas. Mesnwhile what was going on at Petersburg? 

287. Who were the presidential candidates, and who was elected, in 1864? Who was 
chosen vice-president? What state was admitted just before the election? Give an 
account of the capture of Wilmington. Of Sherman's operations in Carolina 

288 When did Charloston surrender? What service did Sheridan render? What 
efforts were made by the Confederates? Describe the closing movements. 

289. What followed Lee's surrender? Give an scconnt of the assassination of Pres. 
Lincolp. Of the attack on Seward. What wee the fate of the assassins ? 

292 Whom did Mr. Lincoln's death make president? Give his previous hiatory. 

293, What became of Jefferson Davis? State eome of the evils wrought by the war 
What wea ita most important result? What wae dono to protect the freedmen ? 

294. What proclamations did the president issue? What amendments were made to 
the Constitution? Give an account of reconstruction. When was it complete? 

295. What difficaltles arose between Congress and the president? How did they 
result? Recount tho remaining events of Johnson's administration Who succeeded 
Jobnson as president? Sketch Grant's previous history. 

296. Give an account of the Pacific Railroad. What questions aroge with England? 
How were they settled? Give an account of the Chicago fire. The Boston fire. 

297. Who ran, and who were succeseful, at the next presidential election? Tell the 
story of the Credit Mobiller The Modoc War. The Louisiana troubles. 

293. How were they settled under Pres. Hayes? Where did similar troubles ocour? 
What took place in 1873? When did the clouds lift? 

299. What different financial policies were advocated? What po'icy prevailed ? 

800. When were specie payments resumed? Tell about the admisaion of Colorado. 
What public men were called to their rest during Grant's administration? How was the 
centennial year celebrated? What led toan Indian war? 

801. Tell the story of Caster's fall How did the war terminate? 

802. What excitement occurred in connection with the e'ection of 1876? How was 
the trouble settled? Who were declared elected? Who wae eppointed secretary of 
etato? Give particulars of the previous history of Hayes What was bis policy ? 

808. Give an account of the great strike of 1877 The summer of 1877 
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1, At what batile was the wooden leg of a hostile general among the trophies? 
2, How many ex-presidents of the United States are now living? 
8. What was “Old Ironsides"? What was “the Dismal Night”? 
4, Why dad neither the mound-builders nor the Indians use the horse or the ox? 
5. How can you account for Greenland’s being so called? 
6. Who made a discovery of great value to hus country, but of little account to himeelf 
in consequence of his model's being stolen before it was patented ? 
1. Who were raised to the presidency in consequence of their military services? 
8. Who was the meane of introducing the potato and tobacco into Europe ? 
9, Where are “the Shades of Death,” and why are they s0 called? 
10 Inthe Revolutionary War, what two places had to be evecuated through neglect 
to occupy coznmanding heights in the neighborhood ? 
11. In colonial times, what five European countries had tracts called after them, New 
beiag prefixed to their names? 
12 What president was soventeen years old before he could read? 
18. What British commander was looked to by two British generals for succor, but 
was too late in each case? 
“14 What philosopher drew up a colonial constitution that proved a failure? 
15. To whom was the name “ Water Winnebagoes ” applied, and why ? 
16 What present state-capital was named after a queen? 
17 Whose murder was brought about by the gift of a barrel of rum? 
18. Who was the Washington of South America? 
19. In what battle was the tide turned by the arrival of an army supposed to be many 
niles away ? 
20 What three presidents has Tennessee given to the Union? 
21. Where did the building of a dam help to save a Federal army? 
22. What Important proclamation was made on Christmas day f 
28. What name distinguished in the naval service of the United States ia less honora- 
bly known fn connection with the army f 
24 At what three places were the treaties made that closed our foreign wars? 
25 In the Civil War, what place was taken on Washington's birthday ? 
26. What victory is memorable for the brief dispatch in which it wes announced? 
27, Whom did the Indians call “ the Sharp Knife"? 
28 With what two engagements are the words “ "t give up the ship” connected ? 
29 What two localities were named after James I ? What two after James II. ? 
80. What battle was fought on a very hot Sunday ? 
81. Who was the executive head of the nation during the first five years of the national 
existence ? 
82 In what preatdential campaign were log cabins and hard cider prominent? 
88. For what is the 4th of March set apart ? 
84. What state bas been called “ the mother of presidents,” and why? 
85. What was Gen Wayne's familiar appellation? Gen Taylor's? 
86 Tell how Spain lost ber several possessions in the New World. 
81. What stratagem did Washington once successfully resort to? 
88, On what three occasions were compromises carried through by Clay's inflaence ? 
89, What was meant by “the rag baby "? 
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4. With whose administration ls the Erte Canal Identified, and how ? 

41 Before what battle did s British officer bosst thet be would stir the Yankee blood, 
and bow was his boast carried out in a way he did not anticipate ? 

42. What king Charles was Oberieston named for? Charlestown? Carolina? 

43 What presidents were federalists ? 

44. What three cities have been successively the seat of government of the U 8.7 

45. Mention all the campeigns and battles in which Gen. Scott fought. 

46 With what two battles is the name Molly connected ? 

47. Ln what city of the New World was a printing-press first set up? 
. To whom were the following epithets respectively applied: “Old Hickory ~— 

Expounder of the Constitation""—" Light-Horee Harry"—“The Mill-boy of the 

Blashes "—“ The Pathfinder of the Rocky Mountains "—“ The Sage of Kinderhook "? 

49. Who have been Veutenant-generals in the U. 8 service? 

60, What battle was fought above the clouds? 

51. How often, and under whom, has Mexico been an empire? 

52. What billn were vetoed by a president who thus allenated his party ? 

58. Ln what important military movement of the Revolution were as many men frozea 
to death as killed? 

54. Who lost bis life for not ssylng “ God save the king ”? 

65. What was the origin of our annual Thankagiving ? 

66. What localities in the New World were named after a king George, and which of 
the Georges was It? 

57. Who rode seventy miles in 6) bours to be present at an expected action ? 

58, What connection bas the later republican party with the earlier ? 

59. What battle was gained chiefly by « general deprived of command by bis superior 
officer, who enjoyed the honor of bie victory ? 

60. Who was led to make explorations by the desire of renewing his youth? 

61. How have Americans become famous In connection witb electricity and magnetiam ° 

62. What American was known as the “ Lady Rebecca”? 

68 Where and when was e bettle lost by the refusal of panic-struck militie to cross 
& river and support their comrades? 

64, What present state once had the name of New Albion given *? 

65 In what battle wore the words “J will try, sir” modestly and gallantly spoken? 

66. What distinguished man was io his youth esarveyor? A printer's apprentice? A 
farmer's boy? A tailor? 

67, What two states of the union were admitted in the same yoar? 

68 What presidents has New England given to the Union? 

60 What city, once a capital, was laid out in the form of e letter of the alphabet ? 

70. Where was an American army saved by » Heselan’s not understanding English ? 

71. What was the first capital of Brazil? 

12 What decisive victory was gained by the Amertcane with the least lose? 

78. For what surrender and other events ts the 4th of July memorable? 

74, What presidente of the U. S.-were lawyers by profeselon? 

15. What land-battle and what three naval engegements were fought in ignorance of 
4 treaty of pesco already signed * 

16. What two battles were turned from routs into victories by the appearance in 
person of the general-in-chief upon the field ? 

TT What president first acted on the principle that “to the victors belong the spoils”? 

18. What river was once called in honor of a ruler of the Netherlands ? 

79. What president attributed his second election to an unwillingness on the part of 
the people to swap horses while they were crossing a river? 


- 


SPECIAL HISTORY OF THE NEW 
ENGLAND STATES.* 


Tue history of New England during the Colonial Period 
constitutes a great part of the history of our country, and 
has been treated quite fully in the preceding pages. Before 
considering the states separately, it is proper to notice more 
at length a few of the patriots who were most active in stir- 
ring up that united resistance which insured the success of 
the Revolution. 


James Otis, whose impetuous cloquence gave the denth-blow to the 
proposed Writs of Assistance (p. 127), was born in West Barnstable, Mass., 
in 1725. He was graduated at Harvard, became eminent as a lawyer at 
Boston, and worked his way up to the post of advocate-general, which he 
had to give up in order to oppose the obnoxious writs. Elected to the legis- 
lature in 1762, he became the popular leader against the arbitrary measures 
of the British ministry, or, as he was styled, ‘‘the great incendiary of New 
England”. He represented his colony in “the Stamp-Act Congress” that 
met at New York in 1765, and during the next four years was conspicuous 
in the various movements made in the interest of liberty. His severe ani- 
madversions on the commissioners of cnstoms provoked a murderous assau!t 
upon him in a Boston coffee-house, Otis received a severe wound in the 
head, which unsettled his reason. He lived some years, but was never his 
former sclf. In one of his lucid intervals be expressed the desire that, when 
he died, it might be by a flash of lightning. His wish was realized. In 
May, 1783, while he was in the act of telling a story, a blinding flash illu- 
mined the apartment, and Otis fell, his once eloquent lips silent in death. 

Samuel] Adams (1722-1803) was a Bostonian by birth and residence. 
He was prepared for Harvard at the Boston Latin School, then presided 
over by Master Lovell—a famous master of the ferule as well as Latin— 
and reccived his college diploma, though obliged by the business embarrass- 


® Copyright by G. P Quackensos, 1879. 
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ments of his father to leave before graduating. Wnauecessful in trade, he 
became collector of the city taxes, and rose to political importance by his 
outspoken opposition to the Stamp Act. His pen and voice were thorns in 
the side of the loyslista, 2a ja shown by his being excepted, along with 
Hancock, from the offer of pardon extended to the “rebels” by Gen, Gage 
in 1778, ’ 

Mr. Adams did good service in the General Court of Massachusetts 
{1765-1774}, in the Continental Congress (1774-1782), in the framing of 
the Constitution of Massachusetts, as Jieutenant-governor of his native 
state (1789-1794), and as the aueceasor of Hancock in the gubernatorial 
chair (1794-1797). Bancroft calls him, from his deep devotion and inflex- 
ible principle, “the last of the Puritans”; and his cousin, President Adama, 
declared that without his character the true histery of the Amorican Reve 
lution could never be written, Mr. Adama was an anti-federalist—a sym. 
pathizer with Jefferson and the French republicans, rather than with the 
conservative policy of Washington. 

John Hancock (1737-1793), another of the great patriot leaders, 
was & native of Quincy, Mass, and a graduate of Harvard. Inheriting s 
large property and himeelf. an enterprising merchant, he became the richest 
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man in Boston. In 1766 he was elected to the General Court, on which oc- 
casion Samuel Adams remarked that the town had done a wise thing, for it 
had made that young man’s fortune its own. And so it turned out, for Hancock 
spared not bis money in the interest of the people. ‘“ Burn Boston and make 
John Hancock a beggar,” he once exclaimed, ‘if the public good requires it.” 

Prominent among the opponents of British aggressions, Hancock, who 
with Samuel Adams had sought refuge at Lexington, escaped capture at 
that place by a timely flight just before the battle. He was saved to be- 
come president of the Continental Congress in 1775, and as such he first 
affixcd his bold signature to the Declaration of Independence. Having 
resigned his seat in Congress in consequence of ill health, we next find him 
a member of the Cambridge Convention for the formation of a state Con- 
stitution (1780), and chosen the first governor of the commonwealth under 
that instrument. His executive talents and political sagacity made him a 
popular governor, and with the exception of Gov. Bowdoin’s two terms 
(1785, 1786) he held the position till his death. 

To Hancock chiefly is due the ratification of the Federal Constitution 
by Massachusetts. It had been accepted by only five states when it came 
before the Massachusetts convention called to consider it. The action of 
this body, it was supposed, would largely influence that of other states, 
perhaps decide the fate of the instrument; and so strong was the oppo- 
sition party, including Hancock and Samuel Adams, that the federalist 
leaders trembled with anxicty. Finally Hancock, whom an attack of gout 
hed kept from the House, appeared with certain “ Conciliatory Resolutions,” 
providing among other things that the right of jury trial should be secured 
to the people, and that all powers not delegated to Congress are reserved 
to the several states—provisions afterward embodied in Amendments to 
the Constitution (Arts, VI., X., p. 321), These resolutions were supported 
by their mover in an effective speech, and the Constitution was ratified by a 
small majority, Hancock and Samuel Adams both voting for it. 


Joseph Warren.—Warren’s life was short but glorious, Born at 
Roxbury in 1741 and educated at Harvard, he began the practice of medi- 
cine at Boston, and soon rose to the front rank of his profession. His du- 
ties as a practitioner, however, did not prevent him from taking a deep 
interest in public affairs, and we find him laboring zealously along with 
Hancock, Samuel Adams, and other true-hearted friends of liberty. With 
the two just named, he belonged to that famous Caucus Club * which met in 


© Probably a corruption for calkers’ club, sa having been originally made up of 
calkera, rope-makers, and sbip-builders. Hence our modern term caucwe, signifying 4 
preliminary party meeting for the purpose of agreeing on a candidate or deciding on 
some important measure. 
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a garret but made itself felt even in the royal cabinet. His orations on 
anniversaries of the Boston Massacre (1772, 1775) proved that he possessed 
more than ordinary powers of eloquence, as well as the courage to use them. 

Chosen president of the Provincial Congress of Massachusetts in Han- 
cock’s absence (p. 184) and chairman of the Committee of Safety, it was 
Warren that penetrated Gage’s design, and sent forth the alarm by Paul 
Revere on the eve of Lexington and Concord; nor during the return of the 
enemy could he refrain from seizing a musket himself and joining in the 
fray. The roar of the British cannon wooed him to Bunker Hill; and in 
spite of illness which might have excused his absence he hastened across 
Charlestown Neck, refused the command, saying he had come to learn, and 
fought gallantly as a volunteer. As he was leaving the redoubt among the 
last, he received a bullet in the forehead—discharged, it ia said, by a British 
officer who recognized him. Thus perished one of the first and noblest of 
the Revolutionary martyrs, realizing in his own person the truth of the 
sentiment which he had quoted to a friend the preceding night, “It is sweet 
and becoming to die for one’s country.” 

John Adams is another whose memory his state delights to honor. 
He has been mentioned in the preceding pages as the first vice-president 
and second president of the United States; some additional particulars of 
his life may here be given. He was born in Braintree (Quincy), Mass., in 
1735, received a thorough course at Harvard,® and began life as a school- 
master at Worcester. Here, alao, he studied !aw. Admitted to the bar, he 
finally settled in Boston, where he obtained an extensive practice. In 1764 
he married the granddaughter of Col. Quincy, a lady of superior accom- 
plishments ; in the letters that passed betwcen them we have a storehouse 
of valuable information respecting the events and personages of the period. 

An intrepid but not violent advocate of the popular cause, Mr. Adams, 
with Josiah Quincy, defended the soldiers concerned in the Boston Massacre 
(p. 180), Robert Treat Paine conducting the prosecution ; and, though he thus 
added nothing to his popularity, he was immediately afterward clected a 
member of the General Court. He was next sent to the Continental Con- 
gress, of which body he soon became an acknowledged leader. He was 
chairman of the Board of War and of twenty-five congressional commit- 
tecs, and was declared by Jefferson to be the ablest champion of indepen- 
dence on the floor of the house. Both before and after the close of the 
war, he served his country in the most responsible diplomatic positions. 
Mr Adams was a federalist, and supported Washington’s policy by twenty 
casting votes as presiding officer of the Senate. 


* It speaks well for the training of Harvard that eo many of the early patriots were 
among ite graduates. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Revolutionary Period—At the commencement of 
the Revolution, Massachusetts had a population of about 
350,000. When the struggle began on her soil, her pa- 
triots shrunk not from their full share of its trials, Of the 
15,000 men that soon gathered in camp at Cambridge, 9,000 
were from Massachusetts. Artemas Ward, their command- 
er, was the first major-general selected for the Continental 
army. 

Three of the first brigadiers appointed by Congress were 
also from Massachusetts: Dr. John Thomas, who seized and 
fortified Dorchester Heights when it was determined to dis- 
lodge Gen. Howe—William Heath, early trained in the 
“ Ancient and Honorable Artillery” of Boston, the oldest 
military organization in America—and Seth Pomroy, of 
Northampton. Of the last named it is told that, when the 
British cannon opened the battle of Bunker Hill, he bor- 
rowed Gen. Ward’s horse, and seizing a gun galloped off to 
the scene of action. Arriving at Charlestown Neck, which 
was swept by a heavy fire, he was more afraid to risk the 
general’s property than his own person. So he delivered 
the horse to a sentry, and shouldering his musket marched 
afoot to the rail fence, where he participated in the hottest 
of the fight. 

The business interests of the state—the fisheries, the 
coasting-trade, and foreign commerce—all of course suffered 
greatly during the war. Her soil was indeed left mostly 
unmolested by the enemy after the evacuation of Boston, 
yet many of her sons shed their blood freely on the Revolu- 
tionary battle-fields. Massachusetts furnished to the Con- 
tinental army 67,000 of the 231,000 soldiers brought into 
the field during the struggle for independence. 

The State Constitution.—Shortly after Massachusetts re- 
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pudiated the authority of Governor Gage, representatives 
chosen by the people assembled at Watertown, and there 
elected councillors to exercise the executive power before 
lodged in the governor. The necessity of a more efficient 
government being felt, a Constitution was drafted by a con- 
vention of delegates and in 1780 adopted by the popular 
vote. This was the basis of the present Constitution. The 
bill of rights prefixed to this instrument virtually abolished 
slavery, according toa decision of the highest state court 
in 1783. 

Shays’s Rebellion.—Massachusetts gave so freely of ber 
men and means during the war that at its termination 
sbe was worse off than most of her sister states. More 
than 8,000 of her citizens had fallen; her industries were 
paralyzed, and all classes staggered under a heavy burden 
of debt. Discontent arose, which in 1786 culminated in 
open insurrection. The courts of law were special objects 
of aversion to the disaffected, and their sessions were inter- 
fered with or prevented at Northampton, Worcester, and 
Springfield, by armed insurgents, headed by one Daniel 
Shays. Gov. Bowdoin felt obliged to call out the militia, 
and placed it under Gen. Lincoln, of Revolutionary fame.* 
After some preliminary movements, Lincoln, early in 1787, 
surprised the main body of rebels at Petersham, by a mem- 
orable night march of thirty miles through the snow. A 


* Brnsautn Lincons, born at Hingham in 1788, was a well te-do farmer when the 
troubles with Great Britain broke out After serving in several public capacities, he was 
made a major-general, jolned Wasbington ehortly after the battle of Long Island, was 
sent to the north at the time of Burgoyne's campaign, succeeded in severing that gen- 
eral's communications on Lake George, and was severely woanded in tho leg just before 
his surrender Entrusted with the management of the eouthern campaign in 1779 (p. 
178), he fatled fn an attempt to retake Bavanneb and lost Charleston, but not from lack 
of skillor courage He had the command of the northerp army during its rapid march 
to Yorktown, and received the sword of Cornwallis at the surrender. In 1781 Congress 
placed him at the hoad of the war department. Gen Lincoln supported the Federal Con- 
atitation, and as a federalist was elected eutenant-governor of Massachusetts (1788). In 
1789 he was appointed by Washington collector of the port of Boston—a lucrative post- 
tion, which be held for nearty twenty years He died at the age of seventy-seven. 
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hundred and fifty rebels were captured, and the rest dis- 
persed. 

Williams College.—This trouble over, prosperity gradu- 
ally returned ; commerce and manufactures revived, and 
judicious laws were passed for their protection, as well as 
for the promotion of education. Williams College was in- 
corporated in 1793, and the western part of the state was 
thus provided with facilities for higher education. This 
institution grew out of a free school which was opened in 
Williamstown in 1791, and which owed its origin to a be- 
quest of Col. Ephraim Williams * made thirty-six years be- 
fore. 

Fisher Amea—lIn politics Massachusetts inclined for the 
most part to the federalists. Among her prominent states- 
men belonging to this party was Fisher Ames (1758-1808), 
whose orations, letters, and political essays rank him high 
among the literary men of his period. Beginning the prac- 
tice of law at Dedham, his native place, he was soon drawn 
into public life, and by his eloquence helped to secure the 
ratification of the Federal Constitution, Throughout Wash- 
ington’s administration he represented his district in Con- 
gress, in which body he was recognized as one of the most 
finished orators, A memorable speech of his was made in 
advocacy of Jay’s treaty with Great Britain, so violently 
opposed in many quarters. On his conclusion the House 
adjourned without taking a vote, lest its action might be 
unduly affected by his eloquence. Two days afterward the 
treaty was ratified by a close vote. 


© Cov. Wiiisms was 2 native of Newton. He served in King George's War, and 
afterward commanded the line of border forte weet of the Connecticut Biver. Ip the 
French and Indian War he led a regiment to the support of Sir William Johnson, and 
feeling 8 presentiment of his fate, while balting at Albany, be execated e will in which he 
devoted his property to the mafotenance of a free school in a town to be named from him- 
self Wiltsametown, west of Fort Massachusetts. On the approach of Dieskau (p 116) 
Col WilHams was sent out to reconnoltre, and falling into ap ambuscade of French and 
Indians was elain. A monument has been erected to his memory by the alumni of 
Williame College, on the spot where he fell, near the head of Lake George. 
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Contemporaneous with Fisher Ames, but nine years his 
junior, was Timothy Bigelow, also an eminent lawyer and a 
federalist. In the course of his practice he is supposed to 
have argued ten thousand cases, besides serving twenty 
years in the state legislature, during eleven of which he was 
speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Political Affaira—Under Gov. Sumner (1797-1799) and 
his successor Gov. Strong (1800-1807), both federalists, 
much of the public debt was paid, and internal improve- 
ments were carried forward. By 1808 political opinions had 
undergone a change, for we then find both the governor 
(James Sullivan) and legislature democratic, Elbridge Ger- 
ry, a native of Marblehead, one of the signers of the Decla- 
ration and a prominent democrat, was chosen governor in 
1810, and three years afterward was raised to the vice-presi- 
dency of the United States, having been elected for Madi- 
son’s second term, 

When war with Great Britain was declared in 1812, the 
measure was violently denounced in Massachusetts as un- 
necessary and unwise. The state was even at one time 
charged, though unjustly, with disaffection and the design 
of forming with the other New England states an indepen- 
dent confederacy. Gov. Strong, who had been again elected 
by the federalists, refused to send the militia out of the state 
or to place them under federal officers ; but a great number 
of Massachusetts sailors enlisted in the navy. Commodore 
David Porter, who has been called the Paul Jones of the 
second war by reason of his exploits in the Essex, was a 
native of Boston.—The return of peace in 1815 extinguished 
the violence of party spirit, and removed the gloom that bad 
settled on most of the industries of the state. 

Administration of Gov. Brooka—Gov. Strong was suc- 
ceeded in 1816 by Gen. John Brooks, an old soldier of the 
Revolution, who held the office of governor till 1823. Dur- 
ing his administration, manufactures, particularly of cotton 
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and woollen goods, largely increased—Maine was set off, with 
the consent of the commonwealth—and the state Constitu- 
tion was revised and amended. It was again amended in 
1857, at which time the district system of choosing state 
senators and representatives was adopted.—In 1821, Am- 
herst College was founded. 

John Quincy Adams, already noticed as president of the 
United States (1825-1829—p. 236), was in the front rank of 
Massachusetts statesmen. He was born in Braintree in 1767, 
and studied law with the eminent Theophilus Parsons.* 
Soon after the expiration of his presidential term he was 
elected to the House of Representatives, and for seventeen 
years he remained a member of that body. He was a free- 
soil whig, and distinguished himself by his defence of the 
right of petition and his uncompromising opposition to 
slavery. Petition after petition he presented for the aboli- 
tion of this institution (some days as many as two hundred), 
despite a rule of the House that no petition on the subject 
should be read, printed, or debated. A close reasoner and 
fervid speaker, be is often alluded to as “the old man elo- 
quent”, Mr, Adams died in harness (Feb. 23, 1848), having 
been stricken with paralysis while in his seat in the house. 
His dying words were, “This is the last of earth—I am con- 
tent !”—His son, Charles Francis Adams, born in Boston in 
1807, was U.S. minister to Great Britain during the Civil 


* TsporetLus Paxsows, » man of the highest legal attsinmente, was born in Essex 
County, Mass, Admitted to the bar in 1774, he was fora time @ resident of Newbury- 
port, bat in 1800 removed to Boston. Aes lawyer he bad few equals. During the last 
seven years of his life (1806-1818), he was chief-justice of the Supreme Court of Masescha- 
eotts. 

Younger by nearly thirty years than Mr, Parsons, bat equally distinguished as » 
farist, was Joszpm Story, born in Marblebead in 1779. Deeply versed in law, after dis- 
charging several public trusts with marked ability, he was appointed by President Madi- 
con 8 justice of the Supreme Court of the U. 8.—the youngest man that had ever been 
called to that bench. In this responsible position, which he continued to hold for thirty- 
four yeare, be fully maintained his high reputation. His volaminous writings, consisting 
of commentaries, reviews, discourses, etc , have boen pronounced of the highest order of 
merit. 
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War, and discharged with great ability the important and 
delicate duties at that time connected with the station. 

Webster (1782-1852).—Conspicuous among those in 
whom New England takes most pride is Daniel Webster, who 
belonged to New Hampshire by birth, to Massachusetts by 
residence (from 1816). He was equally great as a jurist, a 
statesman, and an orator. The House of Representatives and 
the Senate of the United States were successively the scene 
of his brilliant parliamentary efforts, nor was he less able as 
a diplomatist when at the head of the cabinet under Harrison, 
Tyler, and Fillmore. Particularly celebrated were his ora- 
tion on laying the corner-stone of the Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment (1825), his eulogy on Adams and Jefferson (1826), and 
his speeches on the Greek Revolution, in reply to Hayne of 
South Carolina, and against the sub-treasury bill. 

Originally a federalist, Mr. Webster became a whig on 
the formation of that party. He favored the tariff of 1828, 
advocated renewing the charter of the U. S. Bank, voted 
against Clay’s tariff bill at the time of the Nullification 
trouble but for his compromise measures in 1850, and op- 
posed the annexation of Texas. Having spent a useful life 
in the service of his country, though never rewarded with or 
even nominated for its highest office, the great “ expounder 
of the Constitution,” as he was fitly called, died at his home 
in Marshfield, at the ripe age of seventy. 

Other Distinguished Statesmen.—Webster’s colleague in 
the U. S. Senate was for a time “honest John Davis,” a 
native of Northborough. Mr. Davis was governor of Massa- 
chusetts in 1834, and again in 1841 and 1842. A consistent 
whig, he favored the manufacturing interests of the state by 
advocating a protective tariff. 

Worthy of special mention, also, are Rufus Choate, Ed- 
ward Everett, and Charles Sumner, all ornaments of the U. 
S. Senate. 

Choate (1799-1859) was one of the most effective plead- 
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ers in America, He had a natural gift of eloquence, a per- 
sonal magnetism, which gave him wonderful power whether 
speaking before a jury or in forensic debate. — Everett (1794— 
1865), besides serving his native state in both houses of 
Congress, was governor of Massachusetts from 1835 to 1839, 
during which time normal schools were established and 
educational interests generally promoted. He was also 
minister to Great Britain, president of Harvard University, 
and for a time secretary of state under Fillmore.—The dis- 
tinguishing feature of Sumner’s political career was his de- 
termined opposition to slavery.—-Robert C. Winthrop, the 
whig candidate for the U. S. Senate defeated in 1851 by Mr. 
Sumner, was for a number of years a distinguished member 
of the lower House. 

The Civil War found John A. Andrew (1818-1867—see 
engraving, p. 359) governor of Massachusetts. Devotedly 
attached to the Union, within a week after President Lin- 
coln’s first call for troops he had five regiments in the field. 
His energetic support of the federal government at a time 
when it sorely needed support made “the war governor” 
extremely popular, and secured him a continuance of his 
office for five successive terms (1860-1865). 

Massachusetts showed unflinching loyalty throughout the 
trying struggle. She expended on account of the war $30,- 
000,000. She furnished to the army and navy 131,116 men, 
reduced to the three years’ standard, and many distinguished 
officers—Butler, Banks, Devens, and others ; Gens. Hooker 
and Sumner belong to her by birth. Her senator, Henry 
Wilson, as chairman of the committee on military affairs, 
rendered invaluable service, which was recognized by his 
election to the vice-presidency of the United States, on the 
same ticket with Gen. -Grant, in 1872. 

The patriotism of Massachusetts has indeed never slept. 
This bas been made apparent in the recent centennial cele- 
brations of Revolutionary events. The love and gratitude 
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of later generations to their patriot sires have found expres- 
sion in many “votive stones,” of which the statue of the 
Minute-man at Concord, 
erected April 19, 1875, 
is not the least nota- 
ble. 

Internal Impreve- 
ments in later years have 
. received great attention 
in Massachusetts. There 
is a network of shout 
1,875 miles of railroad, 
which, affording facilities 
for conveying material 
ta the most eligible fac- 
tory-sites and for trans- 
porting the goods made 
to market at low rates, 
has greatly stimulated 
manufacturing industry. 
Lowell, Worcester, Fall 
River, Lawrence, Lynn, 
Taunton, and other flour- 
ishing cities, owe their 
prosperity and rapid growth mainly to manufactures. 

Education.—In the excellence of her educational institu- 
tions, Massachusetts is unsurpassed. From early times her 
public men made liberal provision for common schools, aa 
well as for superior instruction ; and the effect ia seen in the 
high intelleotus! character and moral tone of her people. 
For the thoroughness of her system, Messachusetts is per- 
haps more indebted to Horace Mann than to any other 
single person, Secretary of the state Board of Education 
for eleven years, he labored most intelligently and assidu- 
ously in behalf of this great interest. 


TBE BIXVIE-BAK, CONCORD, 
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The principal institutions for higher instruction not al- 
ready mentioned are, the College of the Holy Cross, Wor- 
cester, founded in 1843; Tufts College, Medford (1855) ; 
Boston College (1863) and Boston University (1869); also 
two colleges for women, Smith College at Northampton, and 
Wellesley at Needham. 

Names Distinguished in Literature.—Partly perhaps ow- 
ing to the influence of Harvard, Boston bas always been 
a great literary centre, and the state has been prolific of 
writers distinguished in every department of letters. Among 
these may be named, the poets Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, 
and Lowell; the historians, Prescott, Bancroft, Motley, Hil- 
dreth, and Palfrey; the essayists, Emerson, Whipple, and 
Channing (a native of Rhode Island) ; the critics, Ticknor 
and Tuckerman; Bowditch, the mathematician; Jared 
Sparks, the biographer ; Worcester, the lexicographer (born 
in New Hampshire); Hawthorne and Miss Sedgwick, the 
novelists ; the Danas, father and son; and Wendell Phillips, 
the orator. Several of the scholarly presidents of Harvard, 
particularly Josiah Quincy, jr., Walker, Felton, and Eliot, 
have made themselves well known in the walks of literature. 

The names of Elias Howe, inventor of the sewing-ma- 
chine, and Mary Lyon, the founder of Mt. Holyoke Female 
Seminary, are worthy of remembrance. Nor must we forget 
that the princely merchants, Amos and Abbott Lawrence, 
ever forward in good works, belonged to Massachusetts ; 
or that the munificent philanthropist, George Peabody, was 
a native of that state. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Brother Jonathan —The name of Jonathan Trumbull 
looms up with special prominence in the early history of 
Connecticut. He was born at Lebanon in 1710, was edu- 
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cated for the ministry and entered on the duties of that 
profession, but soon exchanged it for mercantile life in con- 
nection with his father, who carried on an extensive trade 
with the old country and the West Indies. At the age of 
twenty-three he became a member of the General Assembly, 
and subsequently its speaker. Having ably filled several 
judicial positions, he was in 1769 elected governor, and re- 
tained that office till the end of the Revolution. A staunch 
advocate of liberty, he zealously couperated with the Con- 
tinental Congress throughout the war. ‘‘Praised be the 
Lord!” was the pious entry made in his diary when the 
news of the surrender at Yorktown reached him. 

Gov. Trumbull was the steadfast friend of Washington, 
who relied much on his advice. From a remark which 
Washington several times used with reference to him, “ Let 
us hear what brother Jonathan says,” the appellation Brother 
Jonathan came to be familiarly applied to the whole nation. 
After serving his country for half a century, Gov. Trumbull 
retired to private life universally esteemed.* 

Revolutionary Worthies.—During the Revolution, Con- 
necticut furnished more men to the Continental army in 
proportion to her population than any otber colony. Her 
patriotism provoked the British from time to time to make 
raids upon her soil, for which her exposed coast and its 
proximity to New York afforded every facility. In repelling 
and making reprisals for these attacks many brave officers 
Gistinguished themselves—Gen. Wooster (who received a 
mortal wound in 1777, during the pursuit of Tryou from 
Danbury), Silliman, Huntington, Col. Meigs, and others. 

Gen. Spencer, one of the first brigadiers appointed by 
Congress,—Gen. Parsons, who from 1779 commanded the 


* The distinguished painter, John Trumbull, was a son of the governor, born in 
Lebenon in 1756. He became 2 pupil of the celebrated West, and won famine by a ecries 
of historical paintings. Four of bis pictures, jnclading the “ Resignation of Gen. Wash- 
ington at Annapolis,” are in the rotunda of the capitol at Washington, but most of them 
adorn the art building of Yale College. 
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Connecticut line,—and Col. Knowlton, a meritorious officer 
who fell at Harlem Heights,—were all sons of Connecticut. 
Nor must we forget that gallant Nathan Hale, who, having 
volunteered to penetrate the British lines after the battle of 
Long Island in order to gain intelligence for Washington, 
was arrested and hanged as a spy, lamenting that he had 
but one life to lose for his country. Best known of all the 
Revolutionary leaders of Connecticut was that sturdy patriot 
Gen. Putnam, whom the offer of a handsome fortune and a 
commission as major-general in the British service could not 
tempt to abandon the cause of liberty.” 

Noted Statesmen. Among the noted civilians of this 
period may be mentioned Roger Sherman and Oliver Wol- 
cott, both signers of the Declaration. The former, born in 
Newton, Mass., in 1721, was a self-taught man. He began 
life as a shoemaker’s apprentice, but removing to Connecti- 
cut studied law, was called to the bench, and served his state 
in various public offices—at last as one of its representatives 
in the U. S. Senate. Mr. Wolcott was elected governor in 
1796. His son, Oliver Wolcott, was secretary of the treas- 


* Iepaz. Pura was born in Sulem, Mass., !n 1718, but removed to Pomfret, Conn., 
soon after bis marriage Brought up to farm-life, he sarly showed bis strength and 
courage by drubbing a Boston boy a bead taller than himeelf, who langhed st his rustic 
appearance when be was on a vieit to that city, He was the hero of many adventures. 
At one timo we find him descending into a cavern near Pomfret, and killing a wolf which 
had become the terror of the neighborhood : at another, leading his rangers in the French 
and Indian War, and shooting the formidable rapids of the Hudson to escape capture- 
anon, a prisoner of the savages, bound to the stake to be roasted alive, and saved only 
by a French officer's dashing aside the burning brands: and sgalo, wrecked on a reef off 
the coast of Cuba, when Havana was taken by the British in 1762. 

After participating in various active movements in the Revolution, Gen, Putnam was 
ordered to Connecticut to superintend the raising of recruits. While he was visiting ap 
outpost at Horseneck, Gov. Tryon, on one of his marauding incursions, approached the 
place The enemy were ton strong to be withstood. so the Americans mede good their 
retreat, and Putnam. hotly pursued, eaved himeelf by riding at breakneck speed down a 
precipitous descent by the roadside, the red-coats reining up in amazement on the 
summit, 

While on bis way back to the army from # visit to his family, Gen. Putnam had a 
stroke of paralysis which terminated his active career, though he lived peacefully at 
Brooklyn, Conn., till 1790. His most conspicuous tratt is set forth in the inscription on 
bis tombstone. ‘ He dared to lead where any dared to follow ” 
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ury under Washington and Adams, and also served as gov- 
ernor of his native state from 1817 to 1827. 

Oliver Ellsworth, a member of the Continental Congress, 
was another distinguished citizen of the commonwealth. 
He was a strong federalist and a firm supporter of Wash- 
ington, who in 1796 appointed him chief-justice of the 
United States. 

Important Eventa—Shortly before the close of the Revo- 
lution, the question of jurisdiction over the valley of Wyo- 
ming, which had arisen between Penasylvania and Connecti- 
cut, was decided by federal commissioners in favor of the 
former state. The valley bad been settled by Connecticut 
men, and on this fact the commonwealth had based her 
claim. 

Four years later, Connecticut, along with other states, 
ceded her publio lands in the West to the general govern- 
ment, retaining, however, about 3§ millions of acres in Ohio 
near Lake Erie, which became known as “the Western Re- 
serve”. The proceeds of the sale of this land were appro- 
priated to the establishment of a common-school fund. 

In the convention that framed the federal Constitution, 
the Connecticut delegates—Roger Sherman, Oliver Elis- 
worth, and William S. Johnson—took a prominent part, 
often acting as peacemakers to reconcile opposing views. 
Connecticut was the fifth state to ratify the Constitution. 
In politics she was strongly federalist. So continuing, she 
opposed the War of 1812, refused to allow her military to 
leave the state or be placed under U. S. officers, and heartily 
joined the other New England states in the Hartford Con- 
vention (p. 230). 

After the restoration of peace, old issues having passed 
away, the federalists lost ground, and in 1817 “the Tolera- 
tion Party” had control of the state. The following year a 
new Constitution was formed, for up to that time the colo- 
nial charter bad been in force. By this instrument the old 
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church establishment was abolished and the right of voting 
was extended, 

Since this time Connecticut has for the most part en- 
joyed uninterrupted prosperity. Her manufacturing inter- 
ests have steadily increased, and her commerce has extended. 
Both received an impetus from the facilities of transporta- 
tion afforded by the railroads which thread the state, about 
925 miles of line being now in operation. Her cities have 
rapidly grown, notwithstanding the tide of emigration that 
has spread from her borders even to the remotest bounds of 
the land. 

During the Civil War, Connecticut stood loyally by the 
Union, William A. Buckingham, of Norwich, was governor 


throughout the trying struggle, and from first to last proved 
bimeelf, like Gov. Andrew of Massachusetts, a zealous sup- 
porter of the general government. Connecticut furnished 
the federal armies the equivalent of 48,181 men for three 
years. Gov. Buckingham’s services were warmly appre- 
ciated ; he was elected to the highest office in the state for 
seven successive terms, and was afterward sent to the U. S. 
Senate, 
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Among the officers that distinguished themselves in the 
Civil War, Connecticut was well represented by General 
Lyon, who saved Missouri to the Union, Generals Sedgwick 
and Terry, and Admiral Foote. Gen. Sedgwick, who had 
served in the Mexican War, acquitted himself with honor 
at Fair Oaks and in the seven days’ battles under McClellan, 
at Antietam and Gettysburg. Entrusted with an important 
command under Grant in the advance on Richmond, he fell 
near Spottsylvania Court House in 1864, Gen. Terry, of 
Hartford, was one of the heroes of Fort Fisher (p. 287). Ad- 
miral Foote, who assisted at the capture of Forts Henry 
and Donelson and in other important operations, was a na- 
tive and resident of New Haven.—Gideon Welles, of Hart- 
ford, was at the head of the navy department under Presi- 
dents Lincoln and Johnson. 

Changes of Capital—The original capital of the united 
colonies of Connecticut and New Haven was Hartford. In 
1701 New Haven also was made a capital, and so continued 
till 1875, when Hartford again became the sole seat of gov- 
ernment. 

Education.—Liberal provision for free education has been 
for many years a leading feature of legislation in Connecti- 
cut. It is claimed that the attendance on the public schools 
in proportion to the population is larger there than in any 
other state. Teachers are prepared in the state normal 
school at New Britain, established in 1849, 

Yale College (p. 100) has exercised an influence in train- 
ing the public men, not only of Connecticut but of the coun- 
try at large, that can not be estimated. The first college 
edifice was completed in New Haven in 1718, and was called 
Yale College in honor of its generous benefactor, Elihu Yale. 
Its later presidents, Ezra Stiles, Timothy Dwight, Jeremiah 
Day, Theodore Dwight Woolsey, and Noah Porter, have all 
been distinguished in different departments of literature. 

There are two other institutions for higher instruction ; 
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Trinity College (Episcopal—till 1845 known as Washington 
College), established at Hartford in 1823, and Wesleyan 
University (Methodist) at Middletown, founded in 1831. 

Authors and Inventors,—Connecticut has produced many 
authors aod scholars prominent in American literature. 
Among these are the metapbysician, Jonathan Edwards ; 
the lexicographer, Noah Webster ; the poets, Trumbull (au- 
thor of the once popular satire “McFinga!”’), Joel Barlow 
Pierpont, Percival and Mrs. Sigourney ; Elihu Burritt, ‘‘the 
learned blacksmith”; Dr. Lyman Beecher and his sons, 
particularly Henry Ward, theological and miscellaneous 
writers; ard Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, daughter of the 
same Dr. Lyman Beecher and author of “ Uncle Tom’s Cab- 
in,” as well as other popular fictions. 

New Haven and Hartford gave birth respectively to 
Charles Goodyear and Samuel Colt, two of the great invent- 
ors of the age. Goodyear devised the method of vulcaniz- 
ing india-rubber, which enables it to be used for five hundred 
different purposes, thus furnishing employment, it is com- 
puted, to 60,000 persons. Colt invented the revolver that 
bears his name, and built at his native city one of the most 
exteusive armories in the world. 


“RHODE ISLAND. 


The Founders—The circumstances under which Roger 
Williams founded Rhode Island and its metropolis have been 
already related (p. 63). The name of the city bears wit- 
ness to his trust in Providence, and the quaint titles of some 
of its streets (Benevolent Street, Benefit Street, Faith 
Street, Hope Street, etc.) are a key to the spirit of its early 
settlers. The First Baptist Church of Providence traces its 
origin to Roger Williams. The engraving on the next page 
shows the venerable meeting-house, completed in 1775. 

16 
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Roger Williams, however, remained but a short time con- 
nected with this society, as he began to doubt that there is 
any regularly con- 
stituted church on 
earth, He was 
president of the 
colony from 1654 
to 1657, and lived 
till 1683. 

The “modest 
and virtuous” 
Jobn Clarke must 
also be remem- 
bered in connec- 
tion with the 
founding of Rhode 
Island. One of 
the company that 
y sought refuge on 
| the Isle of Rhodes 
i (p. 64), he estab- 
lished the Firat 
Baptist Church of 
Newport. In 1651 
he accompanied 
Roger Williams to 
Ragland as agent 
of the colony; and, 
remaining there till after the Restoration, he obtained from 
Charles IT. in 1663 that excellent charter which secured to 
all entire freedom in religious matters, 

William Coddington led the settlers that founded Ports- 
mouth at the northern extremity of the Isle of Rhodes. He 
figured prominently as magistrate of that town and New- 
port, and was twice governor of the colony under the charter 
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of 1663.—Among the other early gcveraors, Samuel Cran- 
ston, who held the office from 1698 to 1727, was one of the 
most popular. 

Early Educational Movements.—The education of the 
young was early cared for in Rhode Island. Newport took 
the lead in 1640, granting a hundred acres for the support 
of a school and a like tract to the schoolmaster. In 1663 
Providence followed the example. Free schools were estab- 
lished in Providence in 1766, the pioneers of the present 
excellent public schools of the state with 40,000 pupils on 
their rolls. 

An impetus was given to the literary taste of the colony 
by the residence and preaching of the celebrated English 
philosopher Berkeley at Newport, 1729-1731. Realizing, 
as he wrote, that “westward the course of empire takes its 
way,” Berkeley came to the New World with the design of 
establishing a college for the training of colonial pastors and 
missionaries to the Indians. The promised aid of govern- 
ment being withheld, the scheme failed ; but the great 
metaphysician remained at Newport long enough to com- 
pose one of his best works, “Alciphron, or the Minute 
Philosopher,” a defence of religion in the dialogue form. 

Rhode Island College, under Baptist control, was char- 
tered in 1764, and opened at Warren. In 1770 it was re- 
moved to Providence, and several years later in honor of a 
liberal benefactor its name was changed to Brown Univer- 
sity. It has become a prominent seat of learning, two of 
its presidents, Drs. Francis Wayland and Barnas Sears be- 
ing particularly distinguished, as authors as well as educa- 
tors, 

Burning of the Gaspee.—As the Revolution approached, 
the spirit of the Rhode Islanders was shown in the affair of 
the Gaspee. This was a royal schooner, which in 1772, 
cruising in Narragansett Bay to prevent smuggling, exas- 
perated the people by all kinds of annoyances, One day, 
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while chasing a sivop, the Gaspee ran aground. That night 
it was boarded and burned by a party from Providence. 

Captain Abrabam Whipple, afterward a successful com- 
modore, was one of the leaders of the expedition. This 
Whipple, at a later day, having captured the tender of a 
royal frigate that was pursuing the same course as the (tas- 
pee, received from the British captain the following note: 
“You, Abraham Whipple, on the 10th of June, 1772, burned 
His Majesty’s vessel, the Gaspee, and IJ will bang you at the 
yard-arm. James Wallace.” Whipple’s reply was equally 
brief, but more to the point: “To Sir James Wallace: Sir, 
Always catch a man before you hang him. Abraham 
Whipple.” 

In the Revolution the coasts of Rhode Island suffered 
much. Newport was in possession of the enemy for nearly 
three years ; her population scattered, her resources ex- 
hausted, her library (the second best in the colonies) pil- 
laged, and five hundred of her houses burned, she never 
recovered her former standing. 

All through the struggle Rhode Island did her part, 
especially in the naval service. Commodore Whipple already 
mentioned, Commodore Silas Talbot of Providence, and Cap- 
tains Read and Babcock, who hailed from Newport, gave a 
good account of themselves on the ocean. Captain Stephen 
Decatur (father of the commodore), who commanded the 
celebrated privateer Fair American, was a native of New- 
port. Gen. James M. Varnum, of the famous Kentish Guards, 
and other officers, maintained the honor of their state in the 
field; but, had Rhode Island done nothing more than give 
Gen. Greene to the Continental army, she would have been 
entitled to the gratitude of the country.* 


* NaToanatL Gazene, “the Rhode Jeland blacksmith,” was ooe of Washington's 
moet valued officers. He was born in Warwick in 1742, and was brought up to lsbor at 
bis father’s anvil, but being fond of learning meade the most of his limited advantages. 
When sa collision with Great Britain seemed probable, he imbibed the spirit of tho day, 
and was reed ont of Quaker meeting for drilling a company of his townemen in military 
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Hopkins and Ellery.—T wo months before independence 
was declared, Rhode Island, through her Assembly, solemnly 
renounced her allegiance to the British crown. Two of her 
representatives in the Continental Congress (the third, Sam- 
uel Ward, having previously died in Philadelphia of smull- 
pox) signed the Declaration—Stephen Hopkins and William 
Ellery. The former, a native of Scituate, had been chief- 
justice of the Superior Court and repeatedly governor of the 
colony. Ellery was long in the public service; his dwelling 
in Newport having been burned by the enemy, he received 
from Washington the office of collector of the customs for 
that port. 

Later Eventa—Her country towns being strong advo- 
cates of states’-rights, Rhode Island sent no delegate to the 
convention that framed the federal Constitution, and she 
was the last state to accept that instrument (May 29, 1790). 
Meanwhile provision had been made for the gradual eman- 
cipation of the slaves. The resources of the state were 
developing, and the commercial enterprise of her merchants 
was laying the foundations of an extensive foreign trade. 

Manufacturing Interesta—In 1788 the manufacture of 
cotton cloth was commenced by a Providence company; and 
in December, 1790, on the Pawtucket River a cotton factory 
went into operation with improved machinery patterned 
after that of Arkwright in England. For forty years Paw- 
tucket, still famous for its spindles, was tlhe leading manu- 


exercises Removing to Coventry, he was elected to the General Assembly. News of 
the doings at Loxington brought him to Cambridge at the head of the Rhode Island 
troops. Here attracting the attention of Washington, he was selected for the command 
on Long Island, where the fortunes of the day might have been different hed he not been 
prostrated by fever just before the battle. He did his duty bravety at Harlem Heights, 
io the disastrous retreat through Jersey, at Trenton, Princeton, Brandywine, German- 
town, Valley Forge, Monmouth, Newport, and in the face of appalling difficulties man- 
aged the sonthern campaign in the most masterly manper. 

To help pay bie saffering troops, Gen. Greene parted with bis property, and at the 
conclasion of the war he wonld have been penniless but for the grant of an estate on the 
Savannah River mede to him by the legialatare of Georgia, Mere his useful life was 
ended by # sunstroke, in 1786. 
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facturing town of the country. Slatersville preserves the 
name of the young mechanic who brought from Derbyshire 
the experience requisite for this new industry, and thus made 
Rhode Island a great manufacturing state. 

Such it bas continued to the present time. In the pro- 
duction of domestic prints and screws it surpasses all the 
other states. Woonsocket is justly noted for its cotton and 
woollen goods, and Providence for a large variety of manu- 
factures, among which screws, tools, gold jewelry, and silver 
ware, are not the least important. The great Corliss engine 
of 1,400 horse-power, which the latter city contributed to 
the Philadelphia Centennial Exhibition in 1876, and which 
furnished the whole motive power for Machinery Hall, was 
one of the great wonders of the Exposition. 

New Constitution.—After the suppression of Dort’s Re- 
bellion (p. 243), a new state Constitution was adopted, which 
in May, 1843, superseded the old charter of 1663. 

Noted Officers. —In the war of 1812, Rhode Island shared 
in the laurels won by her naval hero Perry.* During the 
Civil War her most conspicuous general was Ambrose BE, 
Burnside (a native of Indiana, but identified with Rhode 
Island by residence), whose services were rewarded with the 
governorship of the state for three successive terms, 1866- 


® Orivez Hazarzp Perry was born at Newport, fo 1785. At the ago of thirteen, war 
being threatened with France, he obtained the rank of midshipman, and went on a cruise 
in the Gulf of Mexico with hls fatuer, who was a post-captaln io the regulareervice. In 
1812 he was stationed at Newport in command of a flotilla of gunbosts that protected the 
harbor. Desiring more active service, he obtalned permission to join Commodore Chaun- 
cey on the lakes iis achlevements on Lake Erie belong to the brightest page of Ameri- 
can history. After his victory Perry joined Gen. Harrison os an ald, and took part in the 
battle of the Thames 

In the latter part of tho war, Perry was blockaded in Chesapeake Bay, where the 
frigate Java, equipped at Baltimore, bad been placed under his command. Sent to 
Venezuela in 1819 to negotiate for the protection of American commerce, he there con- 
tracted the vcllow fever, and died of it off Trinidad at the early age of thirty-four. He 
was the true type of the American sailor— fearless, chivalrous, and full of resource 

Commodore Matruew C. Prrsy, who was the meane of oponing Japan In 1854, was 
a brother of Oliver and a native of South Kingston A bronze statue has been erected to 
his memory in Newport. 
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1868. (See engraving, p. 359.) She was also represented 
by Gen. Thomas W. Sherman, who commanded the land- 
force at Port Royal (p. 270), and was severely wounded at 
Port Hudson. He died at Newport, March 16, 1879. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Boundary disputes, growing out of the vagueness and 
overlapping of different patents, constitute a striking fea- 
ture in the early history of New Hampshire. 

On the final separation of New Hampshire from Massa- 
chusetts in 1741, Benning Wentworth (one of a family that 
long held the highest office in the colony) was made gov- 
ernor. Liberally interpreting Mason’s grant of 1629, he 
proceeded to lay out townships and convey lands on both 
sides of the Connecticut River, filling his own pocket and 
producing a fever of speculation. But New York, iu virtue 
of a royal decision, claimed the territory as far as the Con- 
necticut, declared the titles received from Wentworth in- 
valid, and required the settlers on “the New Hampshire 
Grants” to pay a second time for their lands on pain of 
ejectment. Driven to desperation, the latter resolved on 
independence, and assumed the name of “the State of 
Vermont.” Twice during the Revolution they applied to 
be admitted to the confederacy, but without success owing 
to the opposition of New York. They elected a governor 
and legislature of their own, however, and were joined by 
twenty-eight towns east of the river. 

New Hampshire was thus for a time dismembered, and 
great excitement prevailed. The long controversy was finally 
settled in 1791 by New York’s surrendering her claim, and 
the admission of Vermont as a state. She had previously 
declared her eastern boundary to be the west bank of the 
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Connecticut, and the New Hampshire towns that had sought 
a union with her had returned to their allegiance. 

First Revolutionary Movementa——John Wentworth, who 
succeeded his uncle Benning in 1768, was governor at the 
commencement of the Revolution. When Gen. Gage could 
find no carpenters in Boston to build barracks for his sol- 
diers, the governor tried to send him workmen from New 
Hampshire ; but the attempt aroused such indignation that 
Wentworth was glad to retire to a British man-of-war. A 
party of patriots seized the fort near Portsmouth; and its 
fifteen cannon and hundred barrels of gunpowder were sub- 
sequently turned to good account. The cause of liberty was 
popular., Likenesses of George TIL that figured on sign- 
boards were daubed over, and half-pence ceased to pass be- 
cause they bore the image of His Majesty. 

The temporary government established on Wentworth’s 
retirement had no single executive head. The execution of 
the laws was vested in the House of Representatives and 
the Council, and, when they were not sitting, in committees 
of their appointment. Meshech Weare, a man greatly re- 
vered in the state, was president of the Council (or upper 
house) and of the Committee of Safety throughout the war. 
There was no governor till 1793, when the revised Constitu- 
tion went into force, and Josiah Bartlett, & signer of the 
Declaration, was chosen to that office. 

The Revolutionary heroes of New Hampshire have Sulli- 
van and Stark for their central figures, but also include, 
among others, Reed, Cilley, Hale, and the gallant officers to 
whose memory Lafayette on his visit to Concord gave the 
toast, “ Light Infantry Poor, and Yorktown ScamMELL.” 

John Sullivan was a native of Maine. He studied law 
with the eminent advocate Samuel Livermore,* of Ports- 


*“ About the year 1758," saye ono, speaking of Sullivan, “a roughly-dressed led of 
seventeen knocked at the door of lawyer Livermore’s house, and asking for the Squire, 
solicited employment, ‘And what can you do, my lad, if I take you?’ asked Mr. Liv- 
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mouth, and commenced the practice of his profession at 
Durham. He was one of the leaders in the first outbreak of 
the people at Portsmouth, and heartily embarked in the war. 
In the summer of 1775 Congress made him a brigadier, and 
from that time until the termination of his raid in the In- 
dian country (p. 171) he was constantly in active service— 
not always successful, but always deserving of success. 
After the war, he was attorney-general and president of the 
state, and by his decision he saved it ata critical period from 
threatened anarchy. 

John Stark, born at Londonderry in 1728, was a veteran 
of the French and Indian War, and a natural leader of men. 
(See engraving, p. 374.) Love of liberty with bim was para- 
mount. When the news came from Lexington, within fif- 
teen minutes he was in the saddle, and in two days he had 
mustered thirteen companies into service. These were the 
hearts of oak that held the rail-fence at Bunker Hill in the 
face of the best troops of Britain.* 


ermore. ‘Oh! I can split wood, take care of the horse, attend to the gardening, and per- 

baps find some spare time to read a little 1f you will allow it,’ was Sullivan's reply. THe 

was immediately installed in the kitchen; bat by his intelligence and study he soon 

raised bimeelf to the office and parlor, and finally became the colleague of bis preceptor in 
” 

Stark had been knewn to Gen Gage, who edmired his intrepid eptrit. On that 
memorable morning, while the general was scanning through his glass the redoubt that 
befcre night was to be the scene of such carnage, eome one asked him whether the 
Americans would fight. ‘I think they will,” he answered, “if John Stark is with 
them.” 

The estimation in which Stark was held by those who knew him best, is shown by 
what took place in the Assembly of New Hampsbire, when Vermont's argent appeal for 
aid against Burgoyne’s invading host was presented. Al) wes dismay; !t secmed ae if 
New England would be isolated and left at the mercy of the foe. Then the speaker of 
the House, the undaunted patriot John Langdon, arose and said : “I have $3,000 in bard 
money ; I will pledge my plate for $8,000 more; I bave seventy hogsheads of Tobago 
rum, which shall be sold for the moet it will bring. These are at the service of the state. 
If we succeed in defending our firesides, I may be remanerated ; if not, the property will 
be of no valne to me. Onr old friend Stark, who so nobly maintained the honor of our 
atate at Bunker Hill, may safely be intrueted with the command, and we will check the 

rogress of Bu: e."” 
: This aame race a merchant of Portsmouth, was afterward sent to the U 8. Sen- 
ate, and elected governor of New Hampshire for several terme. 
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Gen. Stark participated in the dangers and glories of 
Trenton and Princeton, What he did at Bennington, every 
one knows (p. 162). Later he bad command of the northern 
department, and managed it with the same energy that 
marked bis career on the field. He died in 1822 at the age 
of ninety-three, and was buried in his family lot at Manches- 
ter. In the centennial year the people of Manchester assem- 
bled, and planted memorial trees around his grave. 

Education—In 1791, the first movement was made for 
the establishment of common schools, by the assessment of 
a tax on every town for their support. Higher instruction 
bad already been provided for by the establishment of Dart- 
mouth College, in 1769. This institution grew out of a 
charity school for the education of Indian youth, conducted 
by the Rev. Eleazar Wheelock, at Lebanon, Conn. When 
the necessity arose for locating this school nearer to those it 
was designed to benefit, numerous sites were offered ; that 
at Hanover, N. H., was selected as the most eligible. A col- 
lege charter was obtained, and the institution was named 
after the Earl of Dartmouth. Tracts of land amounting to 
44,000 acres were secured, and large donations were received 
from abroad. Dartmouth soon took its place among the 
leading colleges, its roll of graduates embracing many in 
the foremost ranks of professional and political life. Con- 
nected with it are Scientific and Medical Departments, a 
School of Civil Engineering, and the State College of Agri- 
culture and the Mechanic Arts, established in 1866. 

Phillips Academy, the first institution of this grade in 
the state, was opened at Exeter at the close of the Revolu- 
tion. It was founded by John Phillips, to whom also the 
academy of the same name at Andover, Mass., is indebted 
for a noble endowment.—There are now in the state about 
2,500 public schools and academies, Siuce 1871 a normal 
school has been in operation at Plymouth. 

Amendment of the Constitution—In 1792, important 
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constitutional amendments were adopted, and the first bank 
was established at Portsmouth. This city was then the 
commercial emporium and capital of the state, but in 1807 
the seat of government was transferred to Concord. 

In 1877, eleven amendments to the state Constitution 
were adopted by vote of the people. The number of state 
senators was increased to 24, while that of the representa- 
tives was diminished. The terms of the governor and mem- 
bers of the legislature were fixed at two years, and the ses- 
sions of the legislature were made biennial in stead of annual. 

Men of Note.— 
Among the New 
Hampshire states- 
men best known 
to the country at 
large are Levi 
Woodbury (1789 
~1851)}, the suc- 
cessor of Judge 
Story on the su- 
preme bench of 
the United States; 
Franklin Pierce 
(1804-1869), the 
fourteenth president; and John P. Hale (1806~1873), the 
candidate of the free-soil party for the presidency in 
1852. 

Mr. Woodbury was successively governor of New Hamp- 
shire, senator of the United States, secretary of the navy, 
secretary of the treasury, ami again senator. A democrat 
in politics, he opposed the repeal of the sub-treasury bill and 
supported the annexation of Texas. Pierce was a native 
of Hillsborough, and bad studied law under Woodbury. 
Hale began his political carcer as a democrat, but became 
a strong opponent of slavery. As such he was elected three 
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times to the U.S. Senate, where he was distinguished for 
bis wit and readiness of retort. 

Jeremiah Mason (1768-1848), at one time considered the 
foremost lawyer in New England, also enjoyed a national 
reputation. John Taylor Gilman, a federalist, and William 
Plumer, in the latter part of bis life a democrat, were prom- 
inept among the early governors. 

The number of New Hampshire men who have left her 
borders and become distinguished elsewhere, is remarkable. 
In addition to those already mentioned in connection with 
other states, * may be named Chief-Justice Salmon P. Chase, 
of Ohio; Lewis Cass, of Michigan; Horace Greeley, of the 
New York Tribune ; Joseph C. Neal, the humorous writer; 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich, the foet; and Gen. Benjamin F. 
Butler, of Massachusetts. 


VERMONT. 


Green Mountain Boys was the appellation assumed by 
the early settlers of the New Hampshire Grants, who for 
twenty years sturdily maintained, and finally established, 
their independence. Beunington, the first town chartered 
by Gov. Benning Wentworth, was their headquarters. 
Here, in front of the tavern, on a sign-post twenty-five feet 
high, was a stuffed catamount with glaring eyes and grinning 
teeth, turned in the direction of New York. This was in- 
tended to warn off the hated officials of the neighboring 
colony. If the latter persisted in crossing the border with 
hostile purposes, they were stripped, tied to a tree, and 
sourdly whipped with beech scions; or, if their captors felt 
specially merciful, perhaps they were only triced up in a 
chair beside the catamount to be jeered at by the crowd. 

* Dantel Webster was a nativo of Salisbary, where his birth-place Is etill an object of 


interest, Salisbury was then a frontier town; for a time his father’s nearest neighbor on 
tho north was in Canads. 
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Ethan Allen was the leader of the Green Mountain Boys. 
The governor of New York offered £150 for his arrest ; Al- 
len did not rate bis enemies so high; in a counter-proclama- 
tion he offered £5 for the apprehension of the attorney-gen- 
eral of New York. The outbreak of the Revolution for a 
time absorbing all other interests, Col. Allen did the country 
great service by his seizure of Ticonderoga (p. 141). Next 
engaging in Montgomery’s invasion of Canada, he attempted 
to repeat his heroic achievement by capturing Montreal with 
a hundred men, but was captured himself and sent in irons 
to England. It was May, 1778, before he was exchanged. 
He was now appointed to the command of the Vermont 
militia; but the old troubles had revived, and in stead of 
taking the field, Allen devoted himself to the interests of 
the infant state, now pleading its cause with Congress, and 
now coquetting with British agents who were trying to draw 
it over to the royal cause. In this latter diplomacy, Ethan’s 
brother Ira also displayed great shrewdness; and the two 
succeeded in amusing the British with hopes of success and 
preventing hostile demonstrations from Canada, until the 
news of Cornwallis’s surrender was received. 

Another true Green Mountain Boy was Seth Warner, a 
useful officer, who enjoyed the confidence of Washington 
and was in active service throughout the war. A third was 
Thomas Chittenden,* a man of superior talents and virtue. 
He was elected the first governor of Vermont in 1778, and 


* Gov. Tuomas CarTTexoEN was born in Guilford, Conn All the time he was gover- 
nor, he conducted his farm snd inn without any derogation of dignity. From Lippincott's 
Cabinet History of Vermont we quote the following story of this unaffected but univer- 
sally respected officer :— 

“It ls related that a stranger from another state, having business with the governor, 
overtook » farmer driving 8 load of hay, and inquired of bim the way to the residence of 
that official Tbe farmer anewered that it was a short distance, and he was going direchy 
there ; and the stranger walked bis horse behind the wagon, until it etopped at an inn. 
Tho farmer inquired {f the horse of the traveler was to be fed, and, receiving a reply in 
the affirmativo, attended to the animal. Ho next directed his boys to take charge of the 
hay Then, taking off bis farmer's frock and washing his bands and head, he turned to 
the waiting stranger : ‘Now thon, what fs it you want of the governor?'” 
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held the office till 1797 with the exception of a single year. 
His son, Martin Chittenden, was governor in 1813 and 1814. 

The Battle of Bennington, August 16, 1777 (p. 162), was 
one of the turning-points of the war, in that it decided the 
fate of Burgoyne’s expedition. It was remarkable for hav- 
ing been won exclusively by militia, without aid from the 
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Ste ary of the day. 
o> After the way, Verma, 
not yet a member of the confederacy, escaped the burden of 
debt that weighed down the other states. Finally ad- 
mitted without a dissenting voice as the fourteenth state 
{1791), she at once entered on a career of prosperity.—Mont- 
pelier became the seat of government in 1805. 
Gov. Tichenor, who continued in office from 1797 to 
1807, was a federalist; but Israel Smith, who succeeded him, 
was a democrat ; and again, from 1809 to 1813, the democrats 
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succeeded in electing their candidate, Jonas Galusha. The 
democratic governor and legislature supported the War of 
1812, and encouraged enlistments. In the battle of Platts- 
burg Vermonters took an important part, McDonough’s flo- 
tilla being fitted out at Vergennes. Nor did Vermont join 
the other New England states in the Hartford Convention. 

The State Constitution, originally adopted in 1777, has 
been several times amended. In 1836, a senate was first es- 
tablished. In 1870, the terms of the principal state-officers, 
as well as the sessions of the legislature, were made biennial. 
Judges have always been elected ; at first they were chosen 
by the legislature, but since 1850 assistant judges of the 
county courts, judges of probate, and justices of the peace, 
have been elected by the people. 

Later Events—In 1837, during the Canadian rebellion 
(p. 241), some five or six hundred Vermonters, who sympa- 
thized with the insurgents, crossed the border for the pur- 
pose of helping them; but on General Wool’s urgent remon- 
strance and the approach of a greatly superior British force, 
they recrossed the line and laid down their arms. 

By the Webster-Ashburton treaty in 1842, Vermont ob- 
tained over 60,000 acres, which, had parallel 45° been 
strictly followed, would bave been thrown into Canada. 

Railroads, bringing its agricultural products within easy 
reach of market, have done much to develop the resources 
of the state. The first roads established were the Vermont 
Central commenced in 1846, and the Rutland and Burlington 
in 1847. ‘There are now about 900 miles of line in operation. 

In the Civil War, Vermont was ropresented by many 
brave officers. She furnished the Federal army with the 
equivalent of 29,052 men for three years, 

Education.—The Constitution of Vermont requires schools 
to be maintained in every town at the public expense. There 
is no fund for their support, but a direct tax is levied on the 
towns for their maintenance. There are three normal schools 
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—at Randolph, Johnson, and Castleton—for which the state 
makes an annual appropriation. There are also three insti- 
tutions of collegiate grade: the University of Vermont and 
State Agricultural College, at Burlington, established in 
1791 and opened in 1800; Middlebury College, founded in 
the latter year ; and Norwich University, chartered in 1834. 
The agricultural college was united with the university iu 
1865, and brought to it 150,000 acres of land, constituting 
the grant from the general government. 

The school law of 1874 vested the supervision of com- 
mon schools in a state superintendent of education, who is 
elected every two years by the legislature. 

Granges.— Vermont has more improved land than any 
other New England state. Agriculture and dairying are 
leading industries ; and for their protection granges of the 
Patrons of Husbandry have been organized in various 
towns. 

Noted Names,—Vermont has given birth to her share of 
celebrities. Worthy of special mention are George P. 
Marsh, the philologist, who has represented his country as 
minister in Turkey, Greece, and Italy ; Gov. William Slade, 
an industrious compiler and faithful worker in the cause of 
education ; Rufus W. Griswold, an accomplished critic and 
editor; John G. Saxe, the humorous poet; Hiram Powers, 
the sculptor; and Zerah Colburn, the mathematical prodigy. 
Stephen A. Douglas, of Illinois, “the Little Giant,” promi- 
nent in political history from 1840 to 1861, was a native of 
Brandon. 

Daniel P. Thompson, whose fiction represents New Eng- 
land scenery and character with charming truthfulaess to 
nature, was a resident of Montpelier. Judge Collamer (1792 
-1865), a native of Troy, New York, but identified with 
Vermont by residence from youth, was an eminent lawyer 
distinguished in various public stations, and for thirteen 
years in the U. S. Senate. 
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MAINE. 


Early Explorations.—The first English voyager of note 
that visited the coast of Maine was Bartholomew Gosnold, 
in the last year of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, He was fol- 
lowed in 1603 by Martin Pring, who explored Penobscot and 
Casco Bays, and named the Fox Islands from the number of 
foxes he observed on them. Two years later, Capt. Wey- 
mouth, sent out by James [., landed at Monhegan,—took 
possession of the whole region in the name of his king,— 
spent some time near Boothbay,—opened a traffic with the 
natives, smoked lobster-claw pipes with them, and rewarded 
their confidence by carrying off five of their number. 

The Plymouth Company, immediately after its formation, 
attempted to plant a colony under Capt. George Popham at 
the mouth of the Sagadahoc, or Kennebec River. Here the 
new-comers built a coaster of thirty tons (1607), the pioneer 
of hundreds of fine craft for which that region has since been 
famous. But they soon had collisions with the natives, 
their storehouse was burned, and discouraged by hardship 
they abandoned the colony. 

In 1621 the country east of the St. Croix was conveyed 
to William Alexander, who called it Nova Scotia. Before, 
however, he could do much toward colonizing his graut, 
King Charles I., espousing the daughter of the king of 
France, ceded the whole of Nova Scotia to that country. 
The French claimed also the eastern part of the Maine coast, 
and by frequent raids gave trouble to the English settlers. 

The First Permanent Settlements were made at Monhe- 
gan and Saco about 1622. The General Court held its first 
session at Saco in 1640. The province of Maine then ex- 
tended from the Piscataqua to the Kennebec, and was under 
Sir Ferdinando Gorges. Gorgeana (named after the pro- 
prietary—now York) was the capital, and the prospects of 
the proviace were good, But the civil war which resulted 
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in the overthrow of Charles I. proved disastrous to Gorges, 
who was a royalist, and he died without ever seeing his 
province. 

Union with Massachusetta—When Massachusetts took 
the ground that the Maine settlements were included within 
the limits of ber charter, Puritan influence then prevailing 
in the mother country, the claim was allowed; nor did the 
settlers, who desired the protection of their stronger neigh- 
bor, make any serious opposition. Accordingly the union 
was effected in 1652, from which time the history of Maine 
is, for 168 years, embraced in that of Massachusetts, 

The Intercolonial Wars were the cause of severe loss and 
suffering to Maine. Her few settlements were confined to the 
coast, behind which spread a vast wilderness that afforded 
the prowling savage every opportunity for murderous am- 
bushes and surprises. Taught to brave danger as well as 
endure hardship, the early pioneers grew up into a race of 
self-reliant heroes, with iron sinews and iron wills. 

Distinguished among the leaders of the earlier time was 
that Gen. William Pepperell, of Kittery, who in 1745 cap- 
tured Louisburg (p. 107), in the face of difficulties that would 
have baffled a man of less resolution. The commander of 
the fleet and one third of the whole force were Maine men. 
Pepperell was made a baronet for bis victory—a distinction 
then for the first time conferred on a native of the colonies. 
Sir William lived in lordly style ; his park was stocked with 
deer, and his barge was manned by a crew of negroes in 
uniform. 

The Revolution.—Maine fully sympathized in those pa- 
triotic movements that led to the Revolution. Within a few 
hours after the news of the battle of Lexington reached 
York, a company of the citizens of that place was on its 
march to Boston. The first British vessel captured by Amer- 
icans in the war was taken by Maine volunteers in Machias 
Bay (May, 1775). Shortly after, Falmouth (now Portland), 
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then a place of five hundred dwellings, was bombarded by 
the enemy. Later in the war, British sbips harried the 
eastern coast, pillaging and burning mills and dwellings. 

After the Revolution many sought homes on the gov- 
ernment lands in Maine, which were offered to those who 
had served in the war at $1 an acre. The valuable forests 
of ‘*the Pine-tree State ” began to be turned to account, and 
by 1790 the population had increased to nearly 100,000. 
Maine had been erected into a District in 1779; in 1794 she 
was represented by three delegates in Congress. In this 
same year Bowdoin (60’dn) College received its charter. It 
was named after Gov. James Bowdoin, of Massachusetts, 
whose son made munificent donations to the college. 

Gen, Knox, commander of the artillery corps in the Revo- 
lution and Washington’s secretary of war, after resigning 
the latter position in 1794, became a citizen of Maine, Origi- 
nally a bookseller in Boston, where he was born in 1750, he 
espoused the patriot cause, and after the battle of Lexing- 
ton managed to escape from the city, bis young wife accom- 
panying him with his sword concealed under her dress. He 
distinguished himself by the energy with which, in spite of 
almost insuperable obstacles, he brought a supply of much- 
needed ordnance from the northern frontier to the patriots ° 
besieging Boston; and he took part in every battle in which 
Washington fought. Gen. Knox married a granddaughter 
of Gen. Waldo; and through her and by extensive pur- 
chases he acquired an estate in Maine said to be thirty miles 
square. He erected a magnificent residence at Thomaston, 
and exercised a princely hospitality. It was no unusual 
thing for him to have an ox and twenty sheep slaughtered 
in a week for his own table. 

Sons of Maine.—Maine gave birth to a number of dis- 
tinguished men who removed to other scenes of action and 
became identified with other states. Among these was Ru- 
fus King, born in Scarborough in 1755, an eloquent pleader, 
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a framer of the Constitution, one of the federalist leaders, 
a U.S. senator (from New York), and minister to Great 
Britain. Commodore Preble, the hero of the Tripolitan 
War (p. 208), was alsoa native of Maine; and Portland pro- 
duced the well-known writers, John Neal and N. P. Willis. 
Seba Smith (“ Major Jack Downing ”) and Elizabeth Oakes, 
his wife, a popular miscellaneous writer, belong to Maine. 

The War of 1812 exposed Maine once more to the hor- 
rors of invasion. The enemy descended on Eastport, Cas- 
tine, Hampden, Bangor, and Machias, and proclaimed the 
country east of the Penobscot to be a British province, The 
sturdy honesty of the collector at Eastport is worthy of no- 
tice. No bribes or threats on the part of the British could 
induce him to place his name to some unsigned treasury- 
notes which they seized in the custom-house, and to which 
his signature was necessary to give value. 

Admission into the Union.—By 1820 the population of 
Maine, scattered through her nine counties and 236 towns, 
bad become nearly 300,000, and there was a general desire 
that the district should be erected into an independent state. 
The 3d of March witnessed her admission into the Union, a 
Constitution agreed upon by delegates from the several 
towns having previously been ratified by the popular vote. 
Portland was selected as the capital. The first governor 
was Gen. William King, of Bath, a marble statue of whom 
was presented by the state to the general government in 
1878, and now stands in the capitoi at Washington. A state 
seal was adopted, and Waterville College (now Colby Uni- 
versity) was chartered. In 1825 the Maine Wesleyan Semi- 
nary was established at Readfield. 

Important Events—In 1823, during the administration of 
the second governor, Albion K. Parris, the first steamboat 
ever seen in Maine began to ply between Boston and Port- 
land. Under Gov. Samuel E. Smith, of Wiscasset, the ele- 
gant granite state-house at Augusta was completed (1832), 
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and the seat of government was removed from Portland to 
that city. During the administration of Gov. Dunlap, of 
Brunswick, the first railroad in the state—the Portland, Saco, 
and Portsmouth, completed in 1842—was chartered. 

The Aroostook War, the most important event in the 
later history of Maine, took place in 1839, while John Fair- 
field, of Saco, was governor. lt grew out of a dispute as to 
the national boundary line. Parties from Maine and from 
New Brunswick proceeded to occupy the disputed territory, 
and a military force was called out on each side. Gen. Scott, 
sent speedily forward by the national government, happily 
arrived in time to prevent bloodshed, and it was agreed to 
bide the result of peaceful negotiations. The controversy 
was so settled in 1842 (p. 243). Maine was shorn of part of 
the territory she claimed, but was compensated by $350,000 
paid her by the general government, while her citizens were 
secured in the free navigation of the St. John. The United 
States, in return for its concessions, gained Rouse’s Point 
and a valuable tract on Lake Superior. 

Liquor Laws.—Maine has been conspicuous in late years 
for the firm stand she has taken in regard to the sale of 
intoxicating liquors. Strong prohibitory laws have been 
passed and generally enforced. Neal Dow (twice mayor of 
Portland) and his Maine Liquor Law became the watch- 
words of temperance reformers in various parts of the Union. 

Distinguished Men.— William Pitt Fessenden has been 
one of the most distinguished statesmen that Maine has 
given to the national councils. Born in New Hampshire ia 
1806, he was graduated at Bowdoin College, and commenced 
the practice of law at Portland. In 1840 he was elected by 
the whigs to the House of Representatives, and in 1853 he 
became a senator of the United States, In 1859 (having 
meanwhile joined the republican party) he was re-elected to 
the Senate, and he ably represented his state during the 
stormy debates that agitated the close of Buchanan’s term. 
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Mr. Fessenden displayed great ability in dealing with finan- 
cial questions, and in 1864 he was called to succeed Mr, 
Chase as secretary of the treasury. He died in 1869. 

Maine enjoys the honor of having furnished a vice-presi- 
dent to the United States, in the person of Hannibal Hamlin. 
Mr, Hamlin was born at Paris in 1809, made his mark at the 
bar, and, after serving in the 
legislature of his native state 
and in the lower house of - 
Congress, was elected in 
1848 to the U.S. Senate. 
Beginning his political ca- 
reer as a democrat, when the 
slavery issue arose he joined 
the republican party. In 
1857 he became governor of 
Maine, but resigned that 
office on a re-election to the 
Senate—and in turn re- 
signed the senatorship to be- 
come vice-president during the first term of Mr. Lincoln. 
Throughout the Civil War he was, with his state, the firm 
supporter of the Union. In 1869 Mr. Hamlin was again 
elected to the Senate. 

James G. Blaine, a prominent republican, who had been 
speaker of the House of Representatives and had been urged 
as a candidate for the presidency in 1876, was in 1877 cho- 
sen Mr, Hamlin’s colleague in the Senate. 

Education.—An excellent system of public schools offera 
the blessings of free education to all between the ages of 
four and twenty-one. There are also about 150 free high 
schools, and two normal schools supported by the state at 
Farmington and Castine. There remain to be mentioned 
Bates College at Lewiston, organized in 1868, and the State 
College of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts at Orono. 
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